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Prague 
BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


I knowledge of sunsets. And the eountry 
OODED and watery Bohemia. is at 


once wide-reaching and moun- 
though indeed ho longer on the tainous, rising into pine woods above 

sea-coast, might well have quiet rivers, and widening out into green 
seemed to Shakspere, if he had really and brown plains, hedgeless, with here 
seen it, a suitable place for a tragical and there a corn-field, a flock of 
pastoral. Coming from Bayreuth to herded by a small bey, a few 
Prague, one finds one’s self, as soon as few cows. 


one has got well beyond Karlsbad, in a 


reese 
goats, a 
All along the line people are 
bathing in the rivers, or lying with naked 
totally new country. The very sky is feet among the grass. A boatman tows 
new, and I have seen an orange light of himself across, reaching up to a rope 
fire breaking through barred clouds like above his head, as he stands in his flat. 
a vision of the gate of the Venusberg, oblong boat, square at each end. The 
which added a new experience to my scenery is wild and yet gentle. with many 
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vreen, fading into hills 


m which the mist turns the pine woods 


itse lf, seen from the 
Wyssehrad, once the Acropolis of the city, 
waste of grass and 


and now a melancholy 


and modern fortifications, 


crawling roads 


seems little more than an accidental 

th among green tields and tree-cov- 
ered hill-side Ss, a wide land of woods anid 
meadows and streams. Seen from the 


Tr: dsehin, the 


a city of pointe d Spire s, green domes, and 


Kremlin of Prague, it is 
red, many-gabled roofs, through which 
the Moldau wanders, carrying its tive 
bridges, and it climbs the hill like Na- 
] to Camaldoli. All Prague is 
red and green, and part of its charm for 


ples rising 


one, not only as one looks down upon it, 


seeing the freshness of the green among 


the red, comes from its home lv, delight- 
ful way of filling up vacant spaces with 


grass and trees, as ID the Viast Karlovo 
Namesti, the only city square I know 
which is almost a park, laid out with 


smooth grass and cool trees and flower 


beds planted in patterns, and yet an 
actual city square, closed in by eivie 
buildings, with its fourteenth - century 
tower by the side of what was once a 


Ziska 


windows 
the 


spreading outward 


Rathhaus, out of whose 
had flung 


Is rvwhere, 


councillors. 
from 


the fortifications, high above the city, 
where the children play on the grass, 
spots of bright color, and piling itself 
mountainously up the Nebozizek, and 
softening the river with shadows, and 
flowering out of the river in green isl- 


ands. 

Warm, full of repose, heavy with happy 
at mid-day, at night the river-side 
The 


from 


slex 


becomes mysterious, a romance. 


water silvers; with its islands, 
which lights glimmer, it might be a lake, 
but for the thunder of 


ecomes to 


the weir, whieh 
walk under the 
trees, or go out on a kind of platform 


vou as you 
beside a dusty mill, from which you see 
the water rushing violently towards the 
the 
the opposite shore, at 


great wooden stakes by bridge. 
move on 
the foot of what seems a vast mountain, 
outlined. The bridge, at 


a detached line of lights, comes 


dimly first in- 
visible, 
out gradually as 
the 


like 


accustom 
night the 
the ghost of a bridge. 


your eyes 


mist, in 


themselves to 


palest of 


2Tayv, 
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vond al above the Hradsehin emerges 
long gray 
which the 


It is 


view which seems to have been compose 


in the same ghostly outline, a 


line against the sky, out of 


cathedral spire points upward. 


almost 
to be 


too full of the romantie element 


quite natural, and it has something 


of whatever is strange, placid, and say 


age in the character of the 


Bohemians. 


The real centre of Prague is the 
Karluy Most, or Karl Bridge, which 


the Moldau on 


sixteen arches. 


out of its 
Begun in the fourteenth 


eight 
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century, with its fifteenth-century tower, 


and its mainly eighteenth century 


statues, it may remind one at first sight 


of the Ponte S. Angelo at Rome; but 
Bernini at his most fantastic never con- 
ceived anything so fantastic as these 


thirty stone and bronze tigures of saints, 
the Church, 
suffering souls in 


martyrs, doctors of our 
pur- 
a crucifix erected with 


1606, in 


Saviour, and the 
gatory. There is 
muleted from a Jew in 
gilded and 
dusted and weather-stained into a ruddy 
St. John Nepomuk, 


money 


which the bronze is washed 


and veined warmth. 


the patron saint of Prague, is in dark 
bronze, with the five stars around his 
halo like tive spikes of gold; and near 
by is the marble slab marking the spot 


the bridge, a 


representing 


flung 


image 


where he Was over 


tiny bronze him 
floating with his crown of stars down th 
part 
in rough-hewn stone, based at times with 


outlined 


river. For the most the saints are 


reliefs bearing strange 
that which 
memorates St. John Nepomuk, who * con 


faintly 
inscriptions, such as com- 
quered devils, and turned 8000 Saracens 
and 2500 Jews to the Christian faith,” 
the Jews and Saracens being shown on 
way to that The 
of all monuments is a 
vast and rocky mass, surmounted by the 


their pious moment. 


strangest these 
figures of several saints, and opening in 
the midst to show three hollow and piteous 
tigures in purgatory, lifting their chained 
hands towards the doorway, guarded on 
one side by a snarling dog, on the other 
by a gigantic Bohemian in uniform, with 
a fat 

a long sword hanging from his military 
cloak, as if to impress upon the minds 
of Bohemians that hell, for them at all 


stomach, endless mustaches, and 


. 


ARTER 


Ql 


JEWISH 


THE 


IN 


SYNAGOGUE 


THE 
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KARLSTEIN 


There is 


ents, was entirely Bohemian. 
a certain savagery in the whole aspect 
and reeord of this bridge—in its way of 


indicating the place where spiked heads 


rotted for ten vears, 


the place where a 
into the water by a 


just man was flung 

tvrant, in the vindictive insistence on the 
fact that a reviling Jew’s money had been 
taken to set up the erucifix. It is an 


atwavs fieree and militant religion which 


has fixed these landmarks, religion 
armed against enemies, or suffering death 
The 
the people of God in 
who had labored and 


suffered; as that 


which is beauty, here or elsewhere, in the 


at their hands. is none of that rest 
remains to 
thr ] 


mree 


tirures, 
there is none of rest 
after art of the Bohemians. 


the older the Hrad 


is impressed by the air of na 


endeavors 
Visiting 


schin, 


part of 


ked strength, of walls built only for de 


fence, of a kind of contempt for decora 


TION: eve rvwlhe re 
the eouneil chamber has a 


leather-covered tables, a wooden stoo 


is bare stone, hard wood: 
brick floor, 
| for 


the archbishop, a dungeonlike room f 


the secretary. And in the eathedral, tl 


Tit tropolitan ehurch of St. Vitus, the 
memorial statues are of men armor 
as if every one buried there had died 


by violence and in the act of fighting 
In the Vaclavska Kaple, 

Wenzel Chapel, the saint’s helmet and 
coat of mail are preserved in a niche be 
hind the altar. His statue, by Vische: 
of Niirnberg, stands in armor in a em 


harbarie 


ner of this sombre place, where the faded 
frescoes are half outlined and half over 
unshaped masses 


por 
phyry, set into the damp walls without 


laid by smooth, 


amethyst, chrysoprase, malachite, 
pattern or design, blotching the rotting 
colors with erude heapings of precious 
The 


Teyn Church, has also its men in armor 


Svato-Tynskyv-Chram, or 


stones, 


carved upon stone tombstones. 


II] 
corner of 


than 


There is Prague which 


ke pt, 


one 


has more any other, its 
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in combi selt 
the coy ist ! cont hie 

hye vish quarter, Which lies 

( thre Staromestke Namest ind 
er Phi sVhia rule built In hye 

\ h century, outside like a monstrous 
vellir nside like a dungeon, made in 

‘ I], th Its le \ 

( | th narrow ndows, its railed 

| ! in which a chai 
| ‘ ecm to await a seribe ts har 
each with its litth desk, its 

tall canes labra and mie in candlest cks, 
in some of which a candle is gwutte ring 
out, its banner of the time of Ferdinand 
H11., its suspended cloth or robe. hune 
vith bells like the robe of the high priest, 
lrange ornaments of wood and cCop- 
some idolatry to which graven 
Images had never lent grace. con- 


in itself all the the 


And the Ghetto swarms about it 


horror of 


t medley of narrow streets and broad 


paces, a pestilent cirele of evil 
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and half-naked hildres 

itternly Jews and Jewesse Ss. in the midst 
P shops of old books and old clothes. and 
ld houses with coats of arms over their 


ors and broken ornaments on thy 
walls, 

Out of tl midst f this eonfusioy 
1 short treet leads to the old bur 
vround, hidden behind its high enel: 
vall. This graveyard in the midst of th: 
elt In which no graves have been duy 
for more than a hundred years. carris 
back the mind, as one walks among 
alle Vs and garcde Nn plots ot tombs, to al 
unknown antiquity. The tombstones ar 


huddle 


al 
br 


“owded and pressed together, 


rows 


OVE rlap the same grave, and. the 
forced 
up, leaning this wav and that, battere: 
id 


le 
} 


together ina compan 


chippe d, with worn 


Most 


ttering 


ornaments. have inser 


tions in Hebrew, with svymbolieal record 


of 


of 


tribe or name: a fish for Fischer, 


ag for Tlirseh, two hands for the tril 


Aaron. Some are family tomb 
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vhich the broken lid 

I a sarcophagus 

-hows a glimpse of 

bones among the 

casual heapings ot 

time. Some are fa 

mous tombs, such 

as that of Rabbi 

Lowe, the friend of j 
Brahe, tall 
slab crowned with a 

cone, and. still heap 

ed with little stones 

n every ledge, after 
the Jewish fashion 

commemorating 
the dead. But now 
all cling together in 
sad equality. The 
trees have grown 
familiar with the 
tombs, turning gray 
and green togethe < 
as they shar the 
same weather age 
after age. One tree 
has bent over and 
riveted itself upon 
the edge of a grave- 
stone, which it 
presses down into 
the earth under its 
weight. The alders 
are shrivelled and twisted, with but lit 
tle foliage, as they cover the tombs with 
a little melancholy shade. The lichen 
ereeps up their trunks, which are cracked 
and dry. Weeds and thorns grow about 
their roots, the grass is everywhere, with 
bare patches here and there of black 
earth, close about the tombstones. 

The sky was turning towards sunset 
as | wandered about the alleys, under the 
trees, and the last pale rays of the sun 
tiltered through the leaves and gave a 
sadder light to the broken edges of gray 
stone. Now and then a blackbird crossed 
between the tombs and the sunlight. 
Towards the further end, where the 
graves are fewer and the trees grow more 
freely, children were playing on the grass. 
It seemed to me as if one were seeing all 


the graves of all the people who had ever 
died. These tombs, as no others had ever 
done, seemed to sum up the real meaning 
of our memory of the dead, the real way 
in which they crowd together, dwindling 
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TYPE FROM THE GHET 


miserably, as time carries them further 
and further away from the general 
memory. They were inexpressibly hu- 
man, these poor gravestones, on so few of 
which had any people now living come 
to put the pious stones of remembrance. 


IV 

Prague, in summer, has the aspect of 
a Southern rather than of a Northern 
city: for the people are out-of-doors all 
day long, walking in the streets for the 
mere pleasure of walking in them, and 
sitting under the trees on the islands in 
the river, and in the gardens of many 
eafés, and in the parks, which lead into 
the country in every direction. They 
bring their books and their work with 
them, they bring little paper packets of 
sweets, and there is generally a band 
playing as they sit at tables drinking 
their “white coffee” or their beer. 
Bohemian music has a kind of fier 
monotony, its polka - beat marked with 
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all the emphasis of ceaseless cymbals, in 
an orehestra arranged after a somewhat 
savage fashion of its own. Popular music, 
and the echaracteristically Bohemian 
music of Dvorak and Smetana, have a 
singular mixture of barbarism, of some- 
thing windy and savage, and a kind of 
conventionality. There is no passion in 
it, but a sort of primitive folk-rhythm, 
full of surprises to the Western ear, with 
sudden spirals of the flutes and haut- 
boys, leaps and clashes of the eymbals, 


TH RATHHAUS 


enveloping outbursts of the brass. The 
people are for the most part quiet and 
good-humored people, in whom it is 
curious to trace the mixture of Slavonic 
and German blood. The pure German 
type, which begins to lessen at Karlsbad, 
is hardly to be seen at Prague; the faces 
are more nervous, with sharper eyes; the 
figures are slimmer, less shapeless. They 


are often very blond, at times very dark: 
and there is something a little wild, even 
in the soft beauty of blond women, a 
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fiery sweethess, a 


certain strangeness, as 


of untamiliar lights amid the shadows of 
still water; a little of the soft, uncon 
scious savagery of the animals man has 
tamed, but which have never quite tor- 
gotten the forest. But they are not 
perilous, like the Hungarians; sly, some- 
times, but simple. Children and young 


girls are often delicious, with their white 


skin and pale gold hair, which in some 
lights takes a faint shade of green, like 
the hair of a certain portrait by Palma 
Veechio, known as the portrait of his 


Vienna. And 


daughte r, in the 


all 


vallery at 


these 


people have, in their faces, 
in their demeanor, something of the 
seriousness of people in Protestant coun- 
tries; Catholics as they have been for 
three hundred vears, they seem to have 
not vet outlived the Protestant tempera 
ment: seem still, and not only through 
an accident in images which has really 
happened, to be honoring Tus when they 


worship St. John Nepomuk. 


is a city of contrasts, is 


and it 
to be understood until one has seen 
the Prikopy as well as the Hradschin, the 
modern Vaeclavské Namesti as well as the 
the 
Namesti, and has realized that all these 
contrasts ot 
and that they are, after all, 
only the more visible half of that “ slata 
Praha,” that “ 


Bohemian 


hot 


ancient areades about Staromestké 


are so many parts a singl 


national life, 
iden Prague,” which the 
only with his 

The older parts of 


sces, hot eves, 


but with his memory. 


the town give one a strange sensation 
of being still in the Middle Ages, and 


the y are sombre, at menacing, 


as one comes upon great archways lead- 


moments 


ing into narrow alleys, or opening into 


vaulted inner rooms or great court- 


vards. Twisting lanes lead from street to 


street: restaurants or cafés show a glim- 


mering light at the end of a long passage 
plunged in darkness; wherever one passes 


one gets fantastic glimpses under arcades 


and archways, of people moving 
flickering 
light, or turning down a narrow passage 


roughly paved squares, | 


voa 
under a low doorway. There is a modern 
Prague which is growing up in the image 
of Vienna, with tall, characterless houses 


and modish shops, and it is indeed to 
be feared that this new Prague will 


Vor. 
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eradualls all that is le 


OVEergrow ft of the 
old city. But at present the contrast can 
still be enjoved without more than an 


avreeable tV. us on 
at the turn of a street, Tre 


passes, 


slumber of a 
f lite 


TOW! 


li 


melanch ily n old parlace nite 


wn atmosphere o and bustle, as of a 
contented 


And this 


voing steadily on. 


fe ot to-day, Which has at 


last become national, passionately ha 
tional, so that the names of the streets 
are no longer to be seen in German, and 
the Czech theatre would hesitate to pel 
form an opera of Wagner because he w: 
a German, and riots can break out in a 


theatre and be fought 


the 


German 


actresses 


over in streets beeause they 


outbreak of national 
The Bohemian 
behind this 


German—this new 
life i 


still sees a 


s ted upon memories. 
phantom city 


which electric take him 


to the foot of the Wevyssehrad, a city mor 


City 
real to him than even what remains of his 


national monuments. 
ot 


savageries 


memory is 2 
executions, of thi 
of political 
Protestants, 
Czechs; he remembers, 
the Beth 


the 


martyrs, of 
of religion 
Catholics 


Grermans against 


memory 
and 
contlict, 


against 


as he passes the plac where 
Chapel of Tus 
burning of [lus at Constance; he remem 
bers the ftlails and pitchforks of Ziska; 


he Wallenstein, 


lehem once stood, 


remembers Radetzky. 


Here, outside the Rathhaus, were the 
executions of the 21st June, 1621, af 
ter that battle of the White Mountain 
in which Protestantism died. Here, on 


the Staromestké Vez, th: 
he 


the twenty-seven heads wer 


tower which he 
the 
left 


passes under when river, 
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rotting 


for ten vears. [Te is not taken over the 
castle without being shown the window 
from which the three councillors were 
flung in 1618: an act of “ defenestration,” 
as it has been ealled by Count Liitzow, 


the historian of Bohemia, which brought 
about the Thirty Years’ War. War after 


has devastated 


war Prague, spoiling it 
of much that was finest and most char 
acteristic in its buildings, but by the 
Bohemian no stone that has been vio- 


lently east down is forgotten. 
is still the epitome of the 
country: he it man 
he with first 
loves it as a man loves a woman, 


more for what she has suffered. 


Prague 
history of his 
the 
auty, 


as oa SeCCS 


woman loves, her 


and he 


‘ 
\ 


His Wife 


A STORY THREE PARTS 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 


PART I 


Pink! Mother can’? lift 
I would if I 


Yes, I I used to 


know 
‘Molly, take the baby. Couldn't Vou 
muse him, somehow’ Perhaps, if vou 
ed hard, you could keep him. still. 


screams so, it seems to hit me 


When he 
here. It makes it harder to 


Ie 


if vou could 


athe 


d “most all night. And 


eontrive to keep Pink, too 
“What is it, 


without me 


You'll 


this morning. 


have To 
Pick 


don't care. 


Kate? 
Mia 


up anything for luncheon—I 
You can warm over that 
Wi 


were Too lara 


I couldn't eat. 


nutton tor yourselves. keep 
last 
M r. Ave ry. 


to-night 
Somebody 


must 
the bills down. 
month. Order a 
sil will cling 
There's the telephi 1i¢ 
I can’t get down, myself... . 
Avery? . Wants me?... 1 
can. Yes. Hold the 


LTOUs¢ tor 


= he at home 
answer it. 
Is it Mr. 


how 


* Did ve 


Molly ¢ No, 


It’s only get- 


u speak to me, 


I'm not feeling any worse. 
something 


Dr. 


doctor 


and 
little. I 
atford 
fen. I'm no worse than... I 
mes . « « Qk It’s only that I 
breathe. . Molly! Volly! 
Molly! The window! Air!” 

As Molly dashed the window up, Mrs. 
Avery’s head fell back upon the pillows 
ot the lounge. They 
and her blanching cheek took a little re- 
But she was not 
At the low-water 


ting up the = stairs, 


that tired me a don’t want 


Thorne I can't the 
cain if 


Quick, 


were blue pillow 


feetion from the color. 


ghastly ; she never was. 
mark of her strength she seemed to ‘chal- 
lenge death with an indomitable vitality. 
There was a certain surprise in the dis- 
that so blond a being could have 


She fair—blue 


covery 


so much of it. was very 


hair, pearly of skin; 


0 eve, vellow ot 


but all her coloring was warm and rich: 
when she was well, it was an occupation 
to admire he rear, her cheek, her threat 


and when she was ill, her eve conque “ol 


delicate trait and feature of het 
d 


detied her fate, except her mouth: th 

had begun to take on a pititul expression. 
The Hashed on it 

had 


hecome a symptom to him, and was usu 


doctor's 


blazing eve 
Was summoned hastily. It 
ally the first one of which he took note. 
Dr. Esmerald Thorne had the preoceu 
pations of his eminence, 


their 


and his nts 
that 
aged « nduranece which is the jest and the 


waited turns with undiseour 
despair of less-distinguished physicians. 


Women took his 


ottice, and with 


crochet-work to 
bided their 
mustache and an 
the back-number 
table. Indifferent 
ceived his helated attention, and to cer 


their 
men time 
gnawed unnatural in 
terest in magazines 


upon his ailments 

tain patients he came when he got ready. 

Mrs. Avery’s was not one of these cases. 
When Molly’s tumultuous 


eall reached him that day, it found him 


telephone 


at the hospital, sewing up an aecident 
Ile drew the thread through the stitch, 
handed the needle to the house surgeon, 
who was standing by, and ran down stairs. 
The hospital was two miles from Mar 
shall Avery's house. 
the distance on a gallop, and Dr. 
Thorne took Avery's stairs two at a time. 


Dr. Thorne’s hors 


took 


Ile came into her room, however, wit! 
the theatrical calm and the preposterous 
smile which men of his profession and his 
kind assume in the presence of danger 
that blotted 
from the patient’s intelligence. Through 
the wide window the late October air bit 
in. She lving full in the surly 
breeze on the lounge pillow, as Molly had 
left Her blue morning gown 


unconsciousness not 


Was 


her. was 


q 
> 
q ~ d | 
| A | 
| 
; \ é 
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the throat. No 

hands 
She was not 


the 


clutched and torn « pen at 


one had thought to cover her. 


were as purple as her lips. 


gasping now: she had no longer 


for her 


strength to fight breath. 


Dr. Thorne’s professional smile went 


ut like a Christmas candle in a hurri- 


cane. He opened his mouth and began 
corners of her lips twitched when 
eard 


him for she was altogether 


which was rather the worst ot 


s she sometimes said; and, in point of 


fact, she laughed outright, if one could 


t laughing. 


She tried to say, “I should know that 
is vou if I were in my grave,” but 
und the words too many for her, and 
so said nothing at all, nor even seemed 


while he Molly, 


and commanded both, and 


to listen rated and con- 


demned Kate a 


stimulants angrily and = swiftly. 

blankets 

him, like sentient things 
the tablet in 


fingers quivered as if it was afraid of him. 


poured 
The 


d to obey 


very and hot-water bags 


as people did; and his 

As soon as she began to breathe natu- 
rally again, she said: “ I’ve made you a 
great deal of trouble! Helen's 
cold, doetor ¢” 

‘TI shall tell my wife that,” replied the 
in a tone that was a mongrel be- 
This puz- 


is 


doctor, 
tween anger and admiration. 
her tine eves gently ques- 


zle d her, and 


tioned him of his irritation. For she and 


the doctor's 


ld friends. 


wife schoolmates and 


She had been quite troubled 


were 


about Hel eold., 
“Oh, never mind,” said Dr. Thorne; 
‘only it isn’t natural, that’s all—when 


out of attacks like yours. 
net coneentrated on 
Ilelen is quite well, 


Mrs. Avery, I 


are 
want to 


iank vou. Now, 


interrupted Jean Avery. 


‘But I tind it necessary.” growled Dr. 


She shook her head. and turned her 
we, Which shrank against the blue pil- 
\ Pink and the baby began to quar 
el in the nursery, and then both cried 
bel] rerently 


kept me awake,” faintly 
But 


‘It is an excellent explanation. 
Dr. 


ot at, obse rved 
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Thorne. He spoke in a much louder 
tone than was necessary; his voice rose 
with the kind of instinetive, elemental 
rage under which he fled to covert with 


a sympathy that he found troublesome. 
“What 
knowing—is, 
It is something which 
breakfast. | the 
physical 4 mental 4 emotional ¢” 

* You may eall it 
Avery, with 

half mischic half pathos. 

“To see. The telephone.” Dr. Thorne 
leaned back in his chair and serutinized 
Quit 


It was sinking again, and the 


what I insist on 
this 
happened 


| wish to know 


what caused attack / 
sinc 
demand hature of it 
electric,” answered 


Jean her own lovable smile 


the patient. incidentally he took 
her pulse. 
tempo had lapsed into unexpected irregu- 
larity. 

* Flelen shall come to sec you,” said Dr. 
Thorne, 
her this afternoon. You will keep 
still Mr. Avery 


till 
town carelessly. “ Coming home 


with sudden gentleness. 
nad 
perfectly then. 
is in 
to lunch?” 
“Tle has gone to court.” 
* To dinner, then ?” 
ee | depends on the verdict. If he wins 
the case 
“Oh, I see. And if he loses ? 
“Tle might go gunning, if he lost it,” 
answered the wife, smiling quite steadily. 
“Tle might go gunning with Mr. Romer. 
Ile takes it hard when 
mean. 


faltered 


Ile is very tired. 
win 


cases, | 


She 


things 


he does not 
Ile 
into a pathetie silence. 

att Helen at replied 
the physician. Ile felt that he had of- 
fered his subtlest and most artistic pre- 
scription. More 
valued, Dr. Thorne loved his. 

But as he 
frown caught him between the brows. 

In the 
to de spateh a 


might — vou see 


will send onee,” 


than most wives are 


went down stairs a black 


hour he managed 
the 


course of an 


messenger to court- 


house. Sixty patients elamored for him, 
but he wrote the note twice over, sitting 
in his buggy, before he sent the third 
copy: 


Dear Avery.—Your wife has suffered 


one of the attacks whose nature I ex- 
plained to you some time ago. I found 


her condition serious, indicating a mark- 
i consider that 
You would not 


ed weakness of the heart. 
she had a narrow escape. 


col 
|, 
) 
ea 
patients eon 
Their minds 
othe r people 
+} 
I 
ask Vou 
‘Don't 
= | tit 
suggested Mh 
you 


forgive me if I did not tell vou, that vou 
may govern your movements accordingly. 
Yours as ever, 
THorNe.” 


Jean Avery lay with closed eves, quite 
still, and smiling tranquilly. Only the 
nvalid mistress of a home knows how to 
estimate the value of another lady's pres 
ence household whi re children a ic 
servants fill the foreground, and where, 
is Dr. Thorne once put it, “* every care as 


fast as it arises is taken to the bedsick 


f the patient.” The ever-womanly 

rived with Mrs. Thorne. In the repos 
which came with her coming, and did not 
go with her going, the sick woman lay 
sheltered for the remainder of the day. 
Her face, her voice, her motions, ex- 
pressed the touching gratitude of one 
who has long since learned not to look 
beyond the bounty of temporary. reliet. 
Mrs. Thorne noted this; she noticed ey 
erything. 

The telephone ealled towards noon, 
ringing rapidly and impatiently—opera- 
tors, like horses, were always nervous 
under Marshall <Avery’s  driving—and 
when an anxious message from the court- 
house reached the wife, she said, “ Dear 
Helen!” as if it had been Ilelen’s do- 
ing. And when they told her that Mr. 
Avery asked how she Was, and would 
get home by mid-afternoon, and at any 
moment if she needed him, and would 
not leave her again that day, and that he 
sent his love to her and begged her to be 
eareful for his sake—her breath fell so 
short with pleasure that they took fright 
for her. 

“AMiy husband is so kind to me!” she 
panted. Then her color came a tidal 
wave, and her pulse ~Wwhich had been stag- 
gering, fell into step and began to march 
strongly. 

*“ But this is a miracle!” eried the doe- 
tor’s wife. 

‘Love is always a=miracle,” Jean 
Av ry said. Then she asked to have her 
hair arranged, and wanted an afternoon 
dre ss, and lace, and would have a bracelet 
that her husband gave her, and the tur- 
quoise pin he liked, and begged to be told 


that she looked quite well again, for 


“ Miarshall hates to see me ill!” 
And the children see that the children 


are dressed; and his slippers—they must 
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be put beside the library table in that 
place he likes; not anvwhe re else, please, 
but just where he is used to tinding them. 
And Kate will have dinner early: and 
about the soup—and the salad—and not 
to overdo the grouse; and to light the 
library tire—and were they she 
couldn't go down herself to see to thines, 
and get as far as the library sota 4 

“Mr. Avery doesn’t like me not to meet 


him... . My husband is so good to me 
she urged, in the pla staccato thats 
her short breath Cut, till Th len’s eves 
blazed and then brimmed to hear her. 
And now Helen was gone, and the chil 
dren; and Jean lay quite still and alone, 
smiling tranquilly, aus we said. 

Her thoughts were long-distance wires, 
as the thoughts of the sick are, and they 
covered the spaces of ether and of earth 
that afternoon —the unexplored wastes 
into which the soul invites no fellow- 
traveller. Hler heart fled to the rose red 
star of their early dream. They had 
loved as the voung and the well, the 
brave and the bright, may love; passion- 
ately, as the brown and the blond do; and 
reasonably, as the well-mated and the for- 
tunate can. They were of the same age, 
the same class, the same traditions; they 
knew the same people, who congratulated 
them in the same words; they had in- 
herited the same ideals of life, and went 
buoyantly into it. Not so much as a tad 
had inserted itself between their tastes, 
and in their convictions they were mereci- 
fully not divided. At first their only hard- 
ship had been the strenuous denial of the 
professional life; but she never wished 
him to make money—she was quite happy 
to put up muslin curtains at twelve and 
a half cents a yard, while her friends 
hung lace at twenty dollars a window 
and had flung herself into the political 
economy of their household with a me rry 
and ingenious enthusiasm, which she wore 
as charmingly as she did the blond ecol- 
ors, the blue, the lavender, the rose, the 
corn, over which she strained her honest 
eves and bent her straight shoulders to 
save dressmakers’ bills. Since she had 
been ill she had tried how hard no man 
could ever understand hot to grow care- 
less about her dress. “ The daintiest in 
valid I ever knew.” Dr. Thorne used to 
Say 


Marshall eared so much about such 


| 
\ 
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fastidic wrinkle, 


matters, was tus over a 
Was sure to observe a spot. or a blemish, 
While the immaculate might pass un 
! ced eeks lisliked old) dresses; 
she fae Lit idmired 
| t she was ew wite roa day 
or She was full pre littl \ 
manly theories about retaining her hus 
ba *s devo ! When had it begun 
t flay’ She had made a science of wife 


ind applied it with a delicate 
that / 
it faltered ¢ With a 
characteristic of her 
herself tor the 
lite, as if 


had 


modests 


rather, why 


tremulous 


sweet scored 


hature, 


disillusions of her married 


somehow the fault was hers. 


had it 


frettul with the 


Was she 
¢ It seemed to 
hard 


knew 


all come about 4 


first baby 
have begun (it she 


thought very 


it) with the first baby. She 


had faded a litth 


erving baby. “ I lost so much sleep! 


about 
Pink was a 
And 
And 
atfects 


shi then. 


it makes one look so, about the eyes. 
Marshall says, 
the comple xion.” 


then, as maternity 


Her thoughts came down from the 
like 


landing in tog 


rose- 
parachutes, 
swamp. Oh, the 

For the 
felt herself like 


heave above 


red star aeronauts) on 
and 
weariness, the waste of it! mere 
she thought, the more she 


one hanging in mid space 


her, earth below, and no place for her in 
either. She could not tly. 


fall. “And 


ing and holding on, 


She would not 
very strong to 


this. One 


not 

Like 
might let go... and net mean to.” 
she had he ld On 
She 


pre ttv we ll. 


till the second baby « had never 


‘ame. 
felt this moral dizziness till then, this 
something which might be called life 
vertigo, that made it seem in mad, black 


moments easier to drop than to cling. 


For after the boy Was born she was not 


well. She had never been strong since. 
And Marshall hated Ile 
strong, splendid fellow! It 


vers hard on Marshall. 


sickness. Was 


such il 


Dig, 


had be 


Ile hated it so, that she hated it too. 
She had seorned the seouts of her tru 
cond n, and when the trouble at the 


heart set in, and he ealled it “only net 


vous,” she said,“ No doubt vou quite 


for feel- 


are 
right, cle ar,” and blame d herse If 
hurt. 
after that. 


long time, 
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But when, 


easterly afternoon, the 
air being as heavy as the clods of the 


vrave, she lay gasping tor lite for thre 


hours alone, not able to reach a bell 
call tor help, she sent for Dr. Thorne. 
And he told her, for she insisted—and 
he knew his patient; not a woman to be 
wheedled by a professional lie—he told 


Jean Avery 
\ husband! 

Don’t tell him, doctor. I forbid vou. 
doctor. I think he'd 
poor 
tell him 


home ; 


take it easier if | 
told him myself, fellow!” 


Colne 


She for hie 


for he 


hot that day, 
nor the 
third, 


she 


hext, 
for he 
could not 


did not 
had 
in excellent 
bear to. In 


a headache nor the Was 


spirits, and 
tact, she waited a week bye 


fore she gathered her courage to 


One 
the club, but 


speak. 
Saturday evening he did not go to 
had 


and 


home, and he 
that 


noticed 


Was at 


kind to her day, 
fact he 
he r 
matter, and whiy she breathed so short. 

Then she 
so that 


look, 


| lke a 


been very 
her ap 


the 


loving, and in 


pearance, and asked what was 


drew his hand over he Fr eyes, 


might not see how he would 
beautiful curve of her lip 
for for 
but voice carried 


she 
and thi 
little, 
husband 


she felt so. sorry 
her tirm 


(Jean never had thx 


her 


itself with 


invalid’s whine ),and she told him what 
the doctor said. 
Marshall Avery listened in a silence 


which might have meant the utmost of 
distress or the innermost of scepticism. 


Ile walked to the window and stood for 


awhile looking out into the lighted 
street. Perhaps he had a_ blundering, 


masculine notion of doing the best thing 


for her. She would be the first to be- 
lieve that. 

“Tll see Thorne about this,” he said 
presently. “IT can’t have him putting 


you in a panic. You've grown very ner 
vous late lv. 

“ Cheer up, Jean,” he added, coming 
over to her sofa. “ Don’t grow hysteric, 
whatever hapype ns.” 

Ile sat 
her. Five 
clung to him and poured her soul out on 
his breast—would have put up her hand 
to his cheek blessed 


a wWw ife does- 


down and put his arm around 


minutes ago she would have 


and wor- 


and would 


and him 


shipped him, as 


have spared him the worst of everything, 


= - 
\\ 
Not 


and him the 


i 
complaint, and lavished hope; made litth 


her own suffering, and much of his 
stress for her sake, as this wife could. 
Now she lav quite stitl and = irre 
SpPomsive, She did hot speal but tried to 
nile gently upon him Phen he saw her 


ge, and he flung the window up 


or he was startled—and held her to 
‘ 
‘Poor girl! he said ‘Poor Jean! 
Mv poor Jean! 
“Oh, dow?!” cried For the ten- 
erness, coming atter that other, wellnigh 
( her. She began to sob—the cruel 
sobs that wreck a weakened heart—and 
man fought for her lite for an hour. 


he Dr. Th rhe came 


the dang r Was 
te over—as it usually is in 
thi 


raid, roughly, 


“What have vou been doing to 


pha sician ean 


‘IIe has been saving my life,” pant 


Jen 


replied Esmerald Thorne, 


When the 
doctor said, 

‘Your pardon, if I 

\very 2” for he 
r so imperious a man. 


Why. Ves, doctor.” 


two men went down stairs, 


the 
wronged you, 
Was generous in apology 
the hus- 


returned 


and, with a puzzled face, “I think vou 
Jean lay quietly on the blue lounge. 
Pink and the baby were taken over to 


Helen’s. The house 


arshall Was coming home 


Was unnaturally still. 
in the middle 


of the afternoon to see her—to see her! 
The sick woman seemed to herself for 
that span of peace like a bride again 


illness 


Care and 
Life had not dull- 
had 


cherished and happy. 
had 
ed 


d. 
ot 


never 


the 


love. Use 


eves hever 
threatened jov with indifference. This 
word, that dee d, such a scene, all were 


phantasms of the fog into which she 


had fallen. She must 
bid, as the sick do. 


have grown mor- 

Oh, the rose-red star 

hung in the heavens vet! 
ITis key clicked in the 


came running up the stairs: 


lock, and he 
dashed in, 
and knelt beside the lounge: then put his 
arm about her quietly, for he was shocked 
when he saw how she looked. Tis dark, 
tine his feeling. 
Hers quivered as she lifted it to his kiss. 


face was broken with 
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Did you lose the case, poor dear?” she 
said 

Curse the case! cried Avery. 

“What's a case? I'm not going 


gunning, Jea in going to stay with 
vou.” 
( olor brushed all | Wali cheek, 


over her 


“Twas so atraid of guns!” she 


he 


Ilwavs have been” 
“It is one of 


vour weaknesses.” 


thre husbat a shade less te nderly. 


know, dear. have so manv! 
Guns—and boats—I am ashamed of my 
self. They're like snakes, The terror is 
bern im me I don’t know how to help it. 
You are very patient with me, Marshall. 


‘haps, if were stronger—but when 


always 


hie Ip 


magnani- 


“When vou get 


mous tone 2 well, vou 


will feel differently. We must. vet vou 
well, now, That is all I eare Tor. | is 


added, 


all I] care for in the world.” he 
warmly and earnestly. 

She stirred towards him with an ex 
pression that would have moved a far 
more unworthy man than he. It Was 
quite Unconscious with he r, and as in- 
stinctive as a law of nature. So a flower 
pleads for light. So life asks for nutri- 


tion. 


“Couldn't you sit up—if I held you? 


Try!” he commanded, shaking his head 
in a boyish way he had: she could not 
have told how she loved to see it. Ile 
took her in his arms, and carried her 


across the room to the 


The re 
he gathered her lik a child, and put his 
cheek to littl 
language of 
their honey-moon, and joyous years. She 


chair. 


murmuring 
and phrases that beth loved 


hers, words 


drank them down as if 
breath of life. 
* Doctors don't 


believe vou could get well.” 


they had been the 


know!” eried. 
“T know I eould,” said Jean. 
“You will! I savy you 


shall!” insisted Marshall 


passionate, peremptory 


You 
Avery, in his 
did 
But she smiled divinely into 
his bending face. 
flooded with 


must. 
voice. Jean 
not reply. 
Swiftly she saw the 
rose-light. 


room A star 
swam in mid-ether. Two floated in it. 
with bridal eves. Earth was far and 


Heaven was close. 


forgotten. 


qu one is ill,one can’t... 
things. . 
ean. 


HE SENT HER FLOWERS LIKE A LOVER 


f 
q y? > 


HIS 


He was quite devoted to her for a 
veek or two after this; Game home early, 
wok her sometimes to drive, made much 
of little family jokes and merriment, ad 
mired everything she wore, he roa 
hite silk Spanish shawl, and brought 
er the latest novels; sent her flowers like 
a lover, and spent his evenings with her. 
Ile talked of another maid to take care 
f the children, so that Molly could give 
her time to the invalid. But Mrs. Avery 
shook her head. They could not atford 
that. 

“You are so generous to me, Mar 
shall! . Tam sorry it is so expensive 
to be sick. But I'm getting better, dear 

don’t vou see IT am? I haven't felt 
so well for a vear,” she added. 

“Oh, we'll have you round again pretty 
soon,” he said, with that hearty optim- 
ism which, one could not have told ex- 
actly why, seemed just to miss of the 
nature of sympathy. But Jean’s drafts 
on sympathy had always been seanty. 
It was very much as it was about the lace 
curtains. She could get along without 
what other women demanded. At least, 
she had always thought she could. It 
used to be se. She was troubled some- 
times to find that sickness creates new 
heavens and a new earth, and that the 
very virtues of health may turn again 
and rend one. It was as if one had ae- 
quired citizenship in a strange planet, 
where character and nature change 
places. 

It was with a kind of fear that she re- 
eeived her husband’s acceleration of ten- 
derness. How was she to forego it, when 
the time came that it might—she omitted 
to acknowledge to herself that it would 
overlook her again? She tried feverishly 
to get better in a hurry, as if she had 
been in some Southern climate where she 
was but a transient tourist. She tried so 
hard, in fact, as sometimes to check the 
real and remarkable improvement which 
had now befallen her. 

One day Mr. Avery announced that he 
had the toothache, and if he were not 
so driven he would go and see Arm- 
strong; he meant to give Armstrong all 
his work after this; Armstrong was a 
good fellow, and they often met Sat- 
urdays at the elub. But the great 
Electrie case was up just then, and 
necessary dentistry was an impossible lux- 
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urv to the young lawver Kndurance 
Was a novelty, and Avery grew nervous 
under it. He bore pain neither better 
nor worse than most men; and he was 
really suffering. Any wife but Jean 
would have called him cross. Jean eall- 
ed him her poor boy. She dragged her- 
self from her lounge she had been a lit- 


tie less well the last few davs and lav- 
ished herself, as women like Jean do, 
pouring out her own tenderness—a rare 
wine. After all, there are not too many 
tender women: Jean was a genius in 
sympathy. She spent more sweetness 
and strength on that toothache than the 


( the r kind of woman has to give hye r hus- 


band he meets a mortal hurt. Avery 


received this calmly. Ile was used to it. 
To do him justice, he did not know how 
Cross he Was. lle Was used to that, Too, 
And sO Was she. The baby Was ailing, 
beside Ss, and things went hard. The sick 
woman's breath began to shorten again; 
and the CON color which had bee lh so hard 
to win to her lips fled from them unob- 
served. The doctor was not called; Helen 
Thorne was out of town; and so it hap- 
pened that no one noticed—for, as we say, 
Marshall Avery had the toothache. 

One night he came home late, and as 
irritable as better men than he may be, 
and be forgiven for it, for the sake of 
that species of modern toothache in 
which your dentist neither extracts nor 
relieves, but devotes his highly developed 
and malicious ingenuity to the demonie 
process which is known as “saving a 
tooth.” 

“Tle calls it killing a nerve,” sputtered 
Avery. “IT should eall it killing a pa- 
tient. This performance is the Mauser 
bullet of up-to-date dentistry. It ex- 
plodes all over vou Oh, do let me 
alone, Jean! You can’t do anything for 
me. A man doesn’t want to be bothered. 
Go and lie down, and look after yourself. 
Where is that hot water? I asked for 
aleohol — laudanum — some confounded 
thing. Can’t anybody in this house do 
anything for me? I don’t trouble them 
very often.” 

“Tt’s Molly’s evening out,” said Mrs. 
Avery, patiently. “Tl get everything 
as fast as I can, dear.” She was up and 
down stairs a good deal; she did not no- 
tice, herself, how often. And when she 
got to bed, at last, she eried she could 
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had said. 
did 


Was 


was something he 
But 
for she 


which were 


hot help it. It 


Oh, no matter what! not 


Know how pear 1f, SO CX 


hausted, and sobs, her mortal 


enemyv, overcalie her as soon as she Was 
one, 

He did not hear her, for the door was 
shut between their rooms, and he was 
quite occupied with his Mauser bullet. 
Ile had fallen into the habit of shutting 
the door when the second baby was born; 
he maintained that the boy was wors« 
than Pink. Pink cried like a lady, but 
the bow bellowed like a megatherium. 


A little before 


him get up and dress and stir about. 


half past ten she heard 
Ile 
opened the door, and said, without com- 
ing in: 

“I'm going to have this blank thing 
Im going to Armstrong’s house. I 
won't stand it another hour. I'll be home 


preset tly 


out. 


She tried to tell him how sorry she was, 


and to say some one of the little, loving, 
wifely things with whose warm, sun 


penetrated atmosphere she so enveloped 


his life that he took them as a matter of 


course. It is doubtful if he heard her 
altogether, for her voice was fainter than 
usual. 

Won't vou come in a minute?” she 
pleaded. Ile did hear that. But he did 
not come. 


returned, 
blank 
I may go to the club 


“Oh, I can’t stop now,” he 


“Tm such tor- 
Ill he back 
afterwards, 

but be 

“ Dear?” she ealled then, in an agitated 
like 
this — but he 
don’t. feel quite 
But he 


petulan tly. 
ment. 
and play it off at something 
back before midnight.” 

voice: it like hers, and not 
her, if he 


perceived 


not 
had 


nothing. 


was 
peree ived 
tried to 


well sh 


say. Was 
half-way down stairs. These five words 
wandered after him like the effort of a 
dumb spirit to communicate with deaf 
lie, 

thrust himself savagely into his 
ver turned up the collar over his 
t hache, slammed the front door, and 
ent 

Jean listened to his footfall on the 
steps, on the sidewalk; the nervous, irri- 
table, uneven sound softened and ceased. 
She was quite awake, and her mind 
moved with feverish vitality. She was 
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usually a good sleeper for a sick person; 
but that night found herself too ill 
for any form of rest. The ditheulty that 
she had in increased 

insidious slowness which she had learned 
to fear as the 


The 


she 
breathing with an 


most obstinate form of her 
malady. 


room grew empty of air. 
The candle burned blue to her eves. The 
shutting of the-front door seemed like th 


to which she would not 
As her 
husband’s footsteps passed from the pow 
er of he 4 
found 


shutting of that 


give a name, for terror’s sake. 
strained ears to overtake the m, 

herself they 
would sound when they passed for the 


last 


she wondering how 


time from her presence, she lying 


under a load of flowers, with the final 
look of the sky turned compassionately 
upon her. Then she seorned herself 


she was the most healthy-minded invalid 


who ever surmounted the morbidness of 
physical suffering—and thrust out her 
hands from her face, as if she were 


thrusting a camera which was using d 


fective plates away from her brain. 


‘If he had only come in a minute!” 


she said, sobbing a little. “Tf he had 
only eome and_ kissed good- 
night 

She did not add: “ Ile would have seen 


that ] 
left me.” 

The candle burned faintly, and more 
faint. There seemed to be smoke in the 
room. The baby stirred in his erib, and 
Pink, from the nursery, ealled, “ Mum- 
in her sleep. 
dense that it seemed to Jean to be packed 
about her like smothering wool. Shi 
rang the electric bell for Molly, or she 
thought she did. But Molly did not an 
swer, and the nursery door was shut. 

There 


thoughts by this time; 


was too ill. He would not have 


mer dee!” The air grew so 


was nothing morbid in Jean’s 
no more grewsome 
situation whatever 
did not 
her husband 
Kind 
footsteps or return 


Vision: no touching 


presented itself; she see herself 
as a pathetie object; even 
from her consciousness. 
retreating 
light laughter on his lips ot 
true love in his eyes—she thought of him 
all. He disappeared from her 
emergency like some diminishing figure 
that had fled from the field of a 
battle. For the lonely woman knew now, 
at last, 
tal peril. 


vanished 
or harsh 
i arms 
not at 


great 


that she was wrestling with mor- 
She had always wondered if she 
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would know it from its counterfeits when 
it really eame—there were so many coun- 
terfeits! She had asked, as all men ask, 
what it would be like. A long conten- 
tion? short, sharp thrust¢ Agony 
Stupor? Struggle, or calm? Now she 
wondered not at all. There was nothing 
dramatie or exciting, or even solemn, in 
her condition. All her being resolved it- 
self into the simple effort to get her 
breath. 

Suddenly this effort ceased. She had 
struggled up against the pillows to eall, 
“Molly! Molly!” when she found that 
she could not call Molly. As if her head 
had been under water, the function of 
breathing battled, and surrendered. Then 
there befell her swiftly the most beatitic 
instant that she had ever known. 

“T am tired out,” she thought; “and I 
am going to sleep. I did not die, after 
all.” She was aware of turning her face, 
as her head dropped back on her pillows, 


before she sank into eestasy. 


The night was fair and eool. There 
was some wind, and the trees in the Park 
winced under a glittering frost. Avery 
noticed them as he hurried to Dr. Arm- 
strong’s. The leaves seemed to eurl in 
a sensitive, womanish fashion, as if their 
feelings had been hurt before they re- 
ceived this death-stroke. 

“Tt is the third of November.” he 
thought. His feet rang on the sidewalk 
sharply, and he ran up the long steps 
with his gloved hand held to his cheek. 

Physical pain always made him angry. 
He was irritable with Armstrong, who 
had none too good a temper himself; 
and the two men sparred a_ little be- 
fore the dentist consented to remove the 
tooth. ... Avery looked across at the 
wincing leaves on the trees of the Park. 
The tower of the Chureh of the IHappy 
Saints showed black against the sky. The 
club was only around the corner, and he 
was glad of it, for the night felt unplea- 
santly cold to him: he shivered as he en- 
tered the hot, bright, luxurious place; it 
was heavy with tobacco; the click of bill- 
iard-balls and the elink of a glass sounded 
to his ear with a curious distinetness 
above the laughter and the chat with 
which the house seemed to rock and echo. 

Romer was there—Tom Romer; and he 
was uncommonly glad to see Avery. The 


two gentlemen, with Armstrong and an- 
other man, grouped upon a game of bill- 
iards. Romer proposed whist, but Arm- 
strong said it was too late for whist. 
Avery did not say anything, and he play- 
ed stupidly, and after a while asked to be 
excused, and got up to go home. 

“You're looking fagged,” observed Tom 
Romer, knocking the ashes from his cigar 
artistically. “ You’re overworked. Most 
of you professional chaps are. Come 
vachting with me, on the Dream. We're 
going to the Sound after dueks. Back in 
a week. Start at seven o'clock to-mor- 
row morning. Stay and put up here, and 
get off with me. Oh! I forgot. You're 
one of those married men.” 

* Yes,” replied Avery, with a conscious- 
ness of superior virtue. “1 couldn't go 
without saving good-by to my wife. I 
wouldn’t think of it for a moment,” he 
added, loftily. ‘“ Give me a minute, Ro- 
mer, to think it over, will you ¢”’ 

Ile strolled to the window, and looked 
out at the waters of the black river which 
rushed whirling past the rear of the club- 
house. It occurred to him that Armstrong 
watched him anxiously. But Armstrong 
did not speak. 

“Tl go—thanks!” said Avery, coming 
back, with his hands in his pockets. “ Tl 
get word to the office; they can manage 
without me, somehow—that is, if you'll 
promise to get me back in a week ¢” 

“Tl set vou ashore at the back vard of 
this club six days from to-morrow,” an- 
swered Romer. “ The Dream’s a dandy,” 
added the yvachtsman, swelling a little. 
“ She ean do it.” 

Avery replied absently, and hurriedly 
started for home. In fact, he ran most 
of the way (Dr. Armstrong could not keep 
up with him), for he was shocked to find 
that it was now one o’elock. 

“Poor Jean!” he thought: “I> staid 
too long.” Then he remembered for the 
first time that he had got to tell Jean that 
he was going. It oceurred to him for a 
moment that he would rather give up 
going gunning than tell Jean. But it 
was now too late to do that. 

“You see,” he said, stopping for Arm- 
strong to overtake him, Ive got to 


o 


now. But Armstrong did not reply: he 
turned in at his own house with a man- 


ner which his friend felt to be super- 
fluous. Avery experienced a certain re- 
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sentment against the dentist. Tle was 


walked more 


When he came into his own hall, the 


house was perfectly still. Ile took off his 


shoes, and tiptoed up stairs, pausing at 


the door of his wife’s room. She was 
sleeping so soundly that she did not hear 
his an unusual circumstance, for Jean 


though a good 
The husband 
that he had fallen on better chance 
he cle rved. Le had 


and 


sleeper, as we said, was a 


Was Cohscelous 


than 
tind 
or le ss nervous over 


expected to 
he r awake, 
his belated return. 

“What he thought. Yes, he 


was really very glad that Jean was asleep, 


luck 


poor girl. She would take it hard—to- 
morrow. He moved about like a_ eat, 
packing his valise. He had several let- 
ters to write, too—one to his partner, one 


well, why not 4 
one to his wife? It would 

deal of both 
in fact, it would save him so much 


or two to clients, and one 


Why 


obviate a 


not write 
vreat trouble on 
sides; 
that he persuaded himself, without undue 
ditticulty, that it would save her too. So 
It was a very aftfec- 
t forth in the 
her, and to her 


letter. 
It s 


terms his devotion to 


he wrote the 


tionate letter. tender- 


est 


true interests, which, plainly, would be 


best served by some attention to his own 


he alth: he Was really overworked ; the 
Klectric ease had got where it could be 
left for a few days, and he would dis- 


tinctly be gone but a few days; he prom- 
ised her that 


she was always so glad 


a week at the outside and 
to have him get 
He felt sure that 
he could count upon her sympathy in go- 
ing. Ile think of 
ly, and tly back to her with that constant 

ete.—faithful, true, 


any sort of a vacation. 


would her constant- 


and tender—ete. 


ete. Ile had to start so early in the 
morning that he would not wake her up. 
He would telegraph her from the first 


port they made. She must remember 


as a Cunarder; 


ITe 


that the vacht was as safe 
to the Sound. 


they were only going 


said 


nothing about ducks or guns. Tle 
gave her a Cape address to which she 
could send any message she chose. She 
must not get nervous. She must take 


And 


the best care of herself for his sake. 
he was her devoted husband. 
Ile slipped this letter 


under her 
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door—slept a few hours—and waked at 
hve. At half past tive he erept down 
stairs, his valise in his hand, and_ his 
heart in his throat. Ife heard Pink talk 


ing and grinding her teeth in her sleep; 
but Jean did hot stir, thank Lleave li. Lh 
slid out of the front door like a 
ran. It 


promised to be a fresh southwesterly. I 


burglar, 


and Was a brisk morning, and 


walked a little way in the direction of the 
Abruptly he 


ran back. 
“Tt wouldn't do, 


club. stopped, turned, and 


* he said: “ I must see 


her; | mus/, if the Dream sails without 
me. Let her sail!” he added. Ile pushed 
open the front door, and rushed noisily 


up stairs. 
The 


erving 


family was the baby 
Pink was trotting about the up 
her little 
feet. He did 


Jean's voice, but Molly’s struck upon his 


astir: was 


per hall, unnoticed, in night 


gown and bare not hear 


agitated, incoherent 


Ile went in 


ear in an manner, 


through his room; he 
was relieved to tind that the letter under 
the door had disturbed. Ile 
caught it up, and slipped it swiftly into 
his pocket. 

“It would not have all,” he 
thought. Ile felt ashamed of himself 
that he had ever supposed for a moment 
He really felt very 


owl 


not been 


done at 


it would have done. 
thankful that he had decided to 
back break the news to her in per- 
son. It occurred to him that it was the 
least he could do under the circumstances. 
With a 


face, he 


come 
and 


his 
pushed his way into his wife’s 


certain self-satistaction on 
room. 

Jean was not on the bed; she was lving 
on the lounge, across whose blue pillow 
he saw that the white silk Spanish shawl 
he gave her was tossed in a disorderly 
The lace frill of her night-dress 
was torn open at the throat. Her abun- 
dant yellow hair was loose, and partly 


way. 


concealed her face. She was imperfectly 
blanket that had 


dragged with her from her bed, in some 


covered with a she 


desperate endeavor, whose pitiful story 


might never be- known, to summon help. 
“T didn’t hear me bell!” eried Molly. 
* An’ there she do be lyin’ when I come 
in.” 
Jean called Avery loudly; an 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


relieved to be alone, and Zi! 
slowly. 
— 


The New German Navy 


BY H. W. 


T othe present Kaiser’s accession, in 
1888, Germany did not possess a 


single tirst-class battle-ship; her 


fighting navy was composed entirely of 
coast-defence ships, and was insignificant 
beside the fleets of France or Russia or 
England. Even then, however, small 
though it was, it was organized with that 
methodie and painstaking thoroughness 
which is the secret of German success. 
Soldiers of the type of von Stosch and 
von Caprivi—the ablest men that the 
General Staff of the army could produce 

had been intrusted with the work of 
training personnel and creating material; 
and if they failed to seize the fact that 
success in naval war must ultimately be 
to the sea-going fleet, which alone can at- 
tack as well as defend, this was because 
their training in the army was not such 
as to enable them to look at matters 
from the seaman’s stand-point.  More- 
over, in those years the army imposed 
such a strain upon German finances that 
there was not much money to spare for 
the fleet. In 1873, after the Franco- 


WILSON 
The Downf f Spain,” et 


German war, the outlay on the navy was 
only $6,500,000; in ISSS it was still under 
$12,000,000; but Kaiser Wilhelm I]. at 
once changed all this. In the vear after 
his aecession the first large programme 
of construction was introduced. In it 
four first-class battle-ships, nine coast- 
defence ships, and eleven cruisers ap- 
peared. By 1890 the outlay on the navy 
had risen to $22,000,000, 

Then followed a period of some six 
years in which the estimates remained 
stationary, and the navy was only slowly 
augmented. Public opinion was as yet 
not with the Kaiser, and he had great 
trouble in obtaining from the Reichstag 
the sums required for the construction 
of two first-class battle-ships, a large 
armored eruiser, and five smaller cruis- 
ers. The Agrarian party especially dis- 
tinguished itself by its resistance to his 
schemes. But he is patient as well as 
energetic, and he had not to wait long 
for his opportunity. Early in 1896. oe- 
curred the famous episode of his tele- 
gram to President Kruger, which pro- 
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storm of England. 
rnment replied by mob- 
but 


resentment in 


squadron, matters 
Germany Was quite un- 


had 


> England 


ready for such a war no 
desire to force on hostilities. The effect 
upon German opinion, however, was far- 
reaching and profound. The two races 
were already rivals; wherever Germans 
went they complained that they found 
“England in the way”; and a deep an- 


things Eng- 
Such a feeling 
for his 
it now was given expres- 


fagoliism to England and 
lish began to show itself. 

had been cultivated by Bismarck 
OW)! 


purposes ; 


sion in an immensely strengthened fleet. 


In 1897 the Kaiser struck, while he 
thought the iron was hot, with a pro 
granime ot four large battle ships, 
twelve cruisers, and thirty-six torpedo 


but the psychological moment had 


Marschall, 


deed, declared that Germany 


not vet arrived. Baron in- 


had world- 


wide interests, and must be ready to de- 
fend them; Prince IHohenlohe pleaded 
for a fleet “which meets the require- 
ments of national defence, satisties the 


exigencies of foreign service, and is equal 


to the protection of German interests ” 


but he pleaded in vain. It was on the 
eve, though Germany did not know it, of 
the seizure of Kiao-chau. That daring 

almost piratical—act of policy had two 
effeets. It dazzled German eyes with a 


vision of a German India in China, and 


simultaneously it attracted attention to 


the relative weakness of the German 
fleet—upon which ultimately that em- 
pire must depend. And Germans were 
more than ever mortified by the short 
sighted jeers of Britain at the voyage of 


the 


Prince Henry 
to the 


Deulschl 
Kast. 


On the eve 


in those two old tubs, 


md and NKénig Wilhelm, 


of the Spanish-American 


war the m bill of 1898 was passed. 


It provided for the addition of seven 
new battle-ships and nine cruisers in 
seven vears. To the surprise of the 


world, Reichstag actually 


Kaiser's 


the improved 


scheme by providing 
» inerease should be effeeted in six, 
not seven vears. Included in the act was 
that the 
navy should be replaced twenty-five vears 
the date of the 


stocks, and every cruiser in twenty years. 


a clause every battle-ship in 


from its appearance on 
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So that the increase in the fleet was 
ereater than appeared paper. In 


no foreign navy has there hitherto been 
such England new 
battle-ships are laid down for the navy 
without any idea of replacing old ships, 
and men talk of “large additions to our 
navy,” forgetting that the actual total 
of effective British armored ships has 
shrunk from 77 in 1889 to 74 in January, 
LSM, In the battle fleet is 
so new that this question of replacing 


an organic law. In 


America 


old ships hardly becomes important as 
vet. Under the navy act of 
IS9S, in addition to the new ships, the 
following 


German 


“substitute ” ships were to be 
laid down: two battle -ships, three armor- 
and seven cruisers. 

strength of the battle fleet 
1903 was, under this 
act, 1 flag-ship and two divisions, each 
of 8 first-class battle-ships, with 2 battle- 
a total of 19 first-class 
In addition there were the & 


ed cruisers, 
The tetal 
io he provided by 


ships in reserve 
armor-clads. 


small coast-defence ships, built between 
S89 and 1894, and 62 large and small 
cruisers. Such a fleet, in the opinion of 


German strategists, supported as it would 
torpedo flotilla, 
could have made a good defence against 


have been by a= strong 
even England, while it could have taken 


the offensive against any navy but hers 
with every chance of success. 

But in 1898 events happened to upset 
the the first 


place, Russia suddenly launched out upon 


German calculations. In 
a new and extraordinary programme, in 
which action England half-heartedly fol- 
lowed her; while the sudden appearance 
of the United great 
power further and not 
pleasant surprise. 


States as a world 


was a altogether 
There Was some idea 
in Germany of directing a Continental 
America, and though 
the plan failed through the resolute op- 
position of England, it produced so much 
friction between the German and Amer 
ican navies that, but for the tact of Ad- 
miral there might have been a 
Manila. The fate of the 
Spanish colonies suggested to Germans 


coalition against 


Dewey, 
collision at 


further reflections as to what might hap- 
pen to their own colonial empire if their 
navy weak, while the aggrandize- 
ment of an Anglo-Saxon state inspired 


was 


a certain feeling of jealousy. 


Germany 
had come to look upon the Philippines 


Vi ke A 
| lhe br 
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‘ ‘ reversion: she had 
ne has designs upon the Duteh 
East-Indian possessions, whieh she ex 
’ ‘ e da drop like ripe truit 
| CX] nt mouth. It did not a 
e a young and vigorous 
‘ t nly the veryv gates 
he | | t 
Phese re s led her statesmen to de 
| ( the! nerease he navy 
All ugh late and 1899 the need 
of ‘ ps is pressed upon the Ger 
ple nd ever neident was seized 
t dey nstrate the nsuticieneyv of th 
eXisting The arrest of three Ger 
1 ! l-steamers by the British cruisers 


Bay, and the war in South 
opinion Was unan- 
imous| r of intervention, had 
ortunities ot 
which the most was made by the Kaiser. 
streaming into 
Nat il, a speech at 
most pointediy : 
had 
first 
refused in spite ot 


Wwe re 
Ilamburg 
“Tf 
nava not been re 


forcements 


fused me during the eight years of 


mv reign urgent 


mis 
refused with 
ditferently 
should be 
and com 
If 
the ships IT wanted. we 
d South Afriea as a 
j follow- 


ré 
how 
We 


» guard our thriving trade 


scorn and even mockery 


affairs would stand to-day 
words, 


over sea.” In other 


vou had give 
eould have ha Ci r- 


man market.” Count Biilow 


von 
ed this up in December, when the strue- 
ture of the British Empire was totter- 


ing under defeat, with remarkable words 
which seemed almost to foreshadow a par 
tition of that 


say:”™ Wi 


whatever to sav 


empire. Ile went on to 
cannot allow any foreign power 
to us, * The world 
disposed of” We = shall 

foreign power to thrust us aside, 
Wi 
Greater Germany.” In 
later, he 
with 


is al 
ready allow no 
whether 
also have 
the 


eX- 


in trade or in pe 
right to 
Re ichstag, a 


treme ly 


month used 


regard to 


strong language 
the British proceedings, which had stirred 


the stolid Germans. to something ap- 


proaching fury. England was in the 
wrong, and gave way, whereupon the 


storm passed—at least for a time. 
But the 


introduction of a yet 


for 
naval 


oceasion was improved 


the vaster 


programme, which in all its essential 


received the sanction of the 


features 
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small 
added to the navy. 
the 


snips, & large and 15 
iserTrs, Wert io he 
pericd was fixed, as in 


act of ISOS, within which the ships wer 


to be provided; the Reichstag was only 


asked to sanetion the standard, which, it 


vas generally understood, would be reach 
ed about or poss bly eC; 
struck 6 large and 


isers off the list 


eru but left the battle 
ships untouched. By 1916, then, Ger- 
many is to have 3S first-class battle-ship 
and 72 eruisers. To give some idea of 
the comparative foree of such fleet 


to-day 49 battl 


tive vears old, 


Kneland has 
than 
ed States 15, 


twenty 
counting the 
building. 

It is 
German pre 
the U 


pre 


suspecte din 


| 
(i 


cl against 


Crane is d 


‘ 
nited States; but while no one can 


inte the hearts of German 


statesmen, Count 


nd to see 
Biilow’s utterances are 
It is against England that 
aimed. Our 
United States have 


plain enough. 


the increase is relations 


with the been shown 


by the warm words of the President; we 


are ready to make. similar advances. 


With 


a basis of reciprocity and mutual respect. 


England we are ready to live upon 
in peace and harmony; but we must make 
use of the favorable international situa- 
tion to for the future.” 
The preamble of the 1900 act states that 
fleet of 
the 


he r 


secure ourselves 


“(Germany must have a such 


that, 
power, a 


strength even for mightiest 


naval war with would in- 
volve such risks as to jeopardize its own 


supremacy. 


Several causes are at work to prevent 


In the 


recent 


any excessively rapid expansion. 
first place, Germany has only of 


Ve loped 


She has not as vet the innumer- 


vears her ship- building in- 
dustry. 


abl 
capable of 


vards which England possesses, all 


constructing the most power- 


ful types of war-ship. But young as the 


industry is with her, her constructors 
elaim that they can build as cheaply as, 
than, England. 
They are already securing heavy foreign 
notably from China, Russia, and 
In the second place, the dock- 
vards must be enlarged if they are to be 


able to keep the new fleet in good order; 


or even more cheaply 
orde rs, 


Japan. 


and this, again, is a work of much time. 


R ‘chst 
welcristag earls 
lilé 
ert 
ps less 
and the Unit 
ships that are 
riea that the 


ACTION 


IN 


FRIEDRICH 


KAISER 


BATTLE SHIP 


TURRET 
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At Kiel and W lhelmshaven. the head 
quarters of the German navy in the Bal 
tic and North Sea, vast works are now 
n progress; at Kiel, the greater part of 


the suburb of Ellerbeck is being demol 


shed to make way for new storehouses 
and basin In the third place, it is use- 
less to provide ships unless there are 


to take them to 
In this matter be th England and the 
United States have shown ; 


trained ofthcers and men 


grave want of 
, increasing their material out of 
Not 
Year by year her per- 


foresight 
all | 


so sins Germany. 


roportion to their personnel. 


sonnel will be raised from its present tig- 
till in 1920 it 
trained reserve of at 
Such a will be 

Finally, 
a rapid execution of the 
The total cost of the ships 


OOO, 


stands at 
least 


ure of 


65,000, with a 


100,000, strength ample 
for all requirements. financial 


reasons prevent 
programme, 
is placed ut and is to be 
from 
the surplus revenue which German pros 
The 


, is to 


met without imerease of taxation, 


p rity is expected to provide. 


growth of trade, in other words 
pas 

Turning now fr 
be to the 


are excellent 


for that trade’s protection. 

mm the fleet as it is to 
Heet as it is, the German ships 
workmanlike 
built 


groups: in 


in design and 
The battle-ships 
into four 


in appearance, 

and building fall 
the first are 5 new triple-screw ships, all 
on the stoeks, of 12,000 


tons each; in 


the second, 5 rather small ships of the 


Kaiser Friedrich 
screws,ol which 2 are now complete. These 
10) ships are 


and all 


élass, with triple 


practically homogeneous, 
the ir 
is of exceptional power. The big gun has 

all quicl ur of 
bre, eighteen of 5.9 


pounders, 


agree in armament, which 


deliber ndoned; the guns are 


inehe 


tely aba 
inches cali- 
rhis 


hardly so 


firing—fi 
twelve 
and twenty small weapons. 

battery, though 


rrine 


is that of the newest American 
ships of th ¢lass. The 
about the 
in’ American 


powerful 
san armor pro- 
same as that 

Thirdly 


t the Brandenburg class, 


tection is given 


ships. come 4 
ships « now on 
They are 

11 - inch 
The V are 
trouble 
the Far East. In the fourth group are 


the China station. unique in 


SIX guns in 


earrvil 
three barbettes. 


fair sea-boats, 


and gave no on their voyage to 


8 small but modern coast-defence ships 


of the Siegfried class, heavily armed, 
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which are now being cut in two and 


lengthened by twenty-three feet; 4 


ironclads of the Baden Class, all re 
constructed, and a similar but smaller 
ship, the Oldenburg. These last 13 ves 
sels are designed for service in the Bal- 


these 
value. 


tic, not in the Open sea. Besides 
small 


includes 3 


ironelads of 
list 


there are 3 old 
The 
armored cruisers, the best of which, the 
is virtually a fast battle-ship: 
the other 2 are building; 


cruiser modern 


Bismarck, 
tine protected 
cruisers of moderate size, with powerful 
behind thin the Freya 


batteries armor 


class; and 12 other modern cruisers, of 
which the Aais rin’ Augusta, a triple 
screw ship of 21 knots, and the Gefion, 


There 


destroyers 


the best known. 


torpedo gunboats, 24 


of 20 knots, are 
are 
and 96 first-class torpedo-boats. 

In the construction of these ships wood 
has and in 
the newer type every conceivable improve 


been practically eliminated, 


ment has been introduced. Liquid fuel 
can be carried the double bottoms 
and burnt in the furnaces; water-tight 


doors in the bulkheads are 


known 


as far as pos- 


eliminated, sinee they are a well- 
source of danger; electricity is 
used to revolve the turrets, hoist the am 
munition to the guns, and ventilate the 


ship. 


Before passing from the material to 
the personnel of the German. fleet, it 
would be well to remind American and 
British readers that statistics do not 


truly represent the foree of the German 
For the British ef 
fective list there still lingers a large num- 
ber of old ironelads, hopelessly obsolete, 


havy. instance, in 


and armed with muzzle - loading 
There is none of this kind of rubbish in 


Germany 


fuls. 


or if there is, it makes no ap 
pearance in official ealeulations. Again, 
when the with the 
British or American outlay, the indirect 
tax of compulsory service, which does not 
the figures, should not be 
gotten. It helps to explain 
many can do so much on her $37,000,000 


comparing German 


show in for- 


why Ger- 
of estimates, and England so little on her 
figure of $144,000,000. But the explana- 
tion is obvious when we find that the pay 
in the British navy works out to $265 a 
head: in the German to only $140. Yet 
the German officer and are as 
good and etticient as the British. 


seaman 


= 
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TYPES IN THE GERMAN 


nnel of the 


German 
It is 


instructed, 


Indeed, the pers 


} 1] 


navy is admirable in ever 


respect. 
well organized, excellently 
The officers are in professional capacity 
t in the happi st 


The 


vice-admiral’s 


second oO none, Combining 


manner theory and practice. they 


are voung: the age for a 


retirement in England is. sixty-five; in 


six. Captains are 


tifts 


Germany it is. fifty 
retired in England at 


fifty. 


five; in Ger- 
manv at 
will be thre of 


Any success gained 


The German strategy 


fensive at all costs. 


by the fleet, which will attack resolutel: 


and furiously, will be followed up by 
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the mavgniticent 
army. Even an in 


asion of England 
is considered by von 
des Goltz to be pet 
fectly practicable 
The armiv is being 


trained t 


act in combinati« 
with thie havy. 
Year by vear 
¢ militar, 
heers embark tor 
period tf service 
Hoat, s hat they 
nav gain a grip 
etieal difth- 
culties with whiel 


the seaman has to 


Year by 


contend, 


vear the navy is, i 
exchange, — te send 
selected officers t 
Serve with 
army. 

All these points 
enhances the ap- 


parently insignifi 
cant strength of the 
German navy. Un 
le ss her rivals 
or improve upon 
Germany's organ 


ization, they are 


likely to experienc 


some unpleasant 
surprises in war. 
The Anglo - Saxon 


this generation, in this hour of 


still 


administration of its 


race in 
content to in- 
fleets 


to politicians, who possess no specialist 


common dang r, is 


trust thr 


knowledge of the engine which they have 
to control. They are confronted by a 


has been made, organized, 


controlled by 


Pericles’s 


navy which 


and experts. If there is 


anything in famous saving, 
Naval science 


tivated at chance moments or odd time S53 


is not a thing to be eul- 


it is a mistress jealous of every other 
pursuit,” then, indeed, Germany has a 
signal advantage over us, which she will 


use to the utmost. 
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In the Mixing 


BY CHESTER 


HUTTERS $elattered; lights went 


out; the drawing off of the rifle tire 
towards Thi Settlement made no 
slack in the tide that rushed from the 


river-bank: merchants, coolies, priests; 
singsong girls from the tlower-boats, half 
hidden in their palanquins; lepers, thieves, 
and agile cripples—all hurried noisily with 


the bre 


eign devils, both visible and invisible, had 


ken soldiery, saving that the for- 


village, and would attack the 
the land, the the 
The long train of a mandarin wound 


tt } ] 
attacked tiie 


city, from water, and 


air. 


and jostled through the crowd, its ¢yvym- 


bals silent, its white pony forsaken in the 
rear, and the red umbrella and the fifty 
golden lettered signs and banners drooped 


from sight. It was a passage of many 
colors, mottled in the moonlight by in- 


numerable clouds. 


The voung man who had run ahead of 
the mandarin’s train and imitated its 
cries for other people to stand aside now 
darted Ile did 


not night 
was 


into a quieter byway. 


whither he was bound; 
shelter; and a 


a dirk was the only 


know 


his only bamboo 


splinter as long as 
weapon he had found in the bare picked 
But had brought 


a last glance, to the one scene 


streets. an instinet 
him, for 
with which he was familiar in the village. 


Ile the 


pawnbroker’s godown at the junction of 


in vast shadow of a 


stopped 


two streets, and he looked across to a 
ISuropean structure of wood, bearing the 
name-plate of an English surgeon. For 
with the mis- 
had 
preached a 


Yet he 


native deities; 


in common 
Doctor Stewart 
pigtail; but he had 
ereed nor pushed a trade. 
retically th 
among 


twenty Vvears, 


sionaries, worn a 
never 
ener- 
£ denied and 
his purpose their worshippers 
in place of mysteries, a 
his detractors 
said was based upon hygienies and the 


of three. 


Was to ineculeate, 


system of morals, which 
rule If the missionaries sadiv 
an automaton, they likewis« 


calle d 


acknowledged his emphasis and durabil- 


him 


of the Waters 


FERNALD 


Y 


ity. Ife had bidden fair to end his days 
in this purlieu that was called benighted 
by a benighted race; and what was of mor 
moment to Terris, now as that young man 
breathed the drift of th 


shop, Stewart had kept his daughter with 


musty pawn 


him from her birth, and seemed to will 
that the rest of her life be tributary to 
his great Idea. Would th present up 


heaval alter this¢ With all the benefits 
of Stewart's upright example, Terris be 


lieved that the natives would class him 
as merely one more foreigner, and ease 
their hatred of his race, if they could, 
by making one less of him. The house 
itself, tight with its solid shutters, 


scemed wrapped in the same grim specu- 
lation; but it would appear that Stewart 
had not waited; he was gone; and Ielen 
be safe, then, in The Settlement, 
even though besieged. 


must 


remembered her protestations 
of with her lot, as if 
sought herself. Tle 
bered the excess of her father’s watchful 
and the 
To Terris she had been a sweet 
flower rising at the brink of a 
howsoever bravely 


Terris 
contentment she 
to convince remem 
ness, degree of her own innocent 
dignity. 
noisome 
pool; and her roots 
clung where they found themselves, he 
had thought that could combat 
the fitness of his transplanting her. But 
she herself had denied it; and, under the 
shadow of her father’s prejudice, Terris 
at first suspected, she had met his decla- 
ration half before it The 
thought of leaving her father in his de- 


no one 


was made. 


clining years was impossible to her, she 


saidj—as impossible as a thought of re 
nouncing his life’s endeavor would be to 
her father. And later, at parting, so 


steady an eve aml voice were above her 
hand that to question the inspiration of 
her refusal could not occur to him. She 
had Terris of her own free 
dom of faney, but not of a flaw in his 


convinee d 


dream. 
Events had reassembled the fleet at the 


FROM 


TIDE THAT RUSHED 


THE 


— 
RIVERBANK 
ij 
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TERRIS SAT AND LOOKED WITH THI 


river-mouth and brought him towards 
The Settlement again, with the van- 
guard of the naval forces, They had 
given superstitious warming his 
Imagination; he had pictured a moment 
when his presence would suggest his in- 
evitableness to he r, when the neighbor- 
ing flare of destruction would light the 
le pths of her heart. 

Then, as the long line of ships’ boats 
had at last arrived, and was in the midst 
of the stream of river eraft sent against 
them at this Village be fore the city walls, 
a pole projecting in the dark from the 
stern of a junk had swept him overboard. 
In the contusion and the eries| accom- 
panying their progress his launch had 
towed his line of boats away from him; 
and he had dived, again and again; then, 
stripped of his empty seabbard and his 
uniform, he had broken through the few 
braves at the bank and taken his small 
chanee with the breathe ss crowds be 
yond. Soe, then, here he was in front of 


her house ; and it was 
himself, — he retlected 
now, not Ilelen Stew 
art, who was in. thy 
midst ot gathering 
horde Ile saw that 
the tide was turning: 
soldiers were pouring 
from the City gates. 
One of them stopped 
and viewed him keenly. 
Terris murmured aq 
vood-by to Helen. Tk 
turned to the genera] 
ship f his own batth 
as defiantly as if with 
hope. 

Whe paused 
again he had sealed a 
dilapidated wall and 
was) looking over 4 
spacious garden, with 
many trees and shrubs 
trained into shapes re 
sembling birds and 
beasts, to the base oft 
an ancient pagoda. It 
had been always desert 
ed, below, but above 
were the quarters of The 
Gob Reform Club men 
who had seen the light 
of the West, if not 
upon faith, at least upon commerce: 
and he knew of no better refuge; 
for the door had been forced, and there 
were traces, sparse in a land wher 
ho secrap or chip but has its value, 
but traces that proved the wreck of the 
interior. Doubtless most of the Reform- 
ers, born too early into this world, had 
been sent too early into the next. For 
one exalted moment there came upon 
him a double consciousness—a cold con 
ception of death and space and the pas 
sionless planets. Then he gripped his 
weapon and ran across the silvered space 
and up the steps of the pagoda. 

A long-unworshipped god looked out 
from the empty shades within, stripped 
of its silks and tinsel and peacocks’ 
plumes, a scowling thing of wood and 
cobwebbed beard. Terris sat and looked 
with the god, foeussing the far deserted 
street through the portal and the gates 
as if from the dark inside of a camera. 
He expected to strangle the first man 
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entered the pagoda; for no one who 
ered it with a pigtail could be trusted 

eave it with the knowledge that a 
eigner was there. But there would 
ne a limit to this process, then the 

mifortable business of dying. Ile 

ve to de tach himself, to be only the 
mal whose atfair it was. Slowly the 
was lighting a greater space on 
square-cut stones within the portal. 
e sprang up and waited tn the dark, 
the sound of some one approaching. 
It was some one who clutched at the 
lls in the shadow, halting and sighing 
d whispering meaningless sounds. Te 
rived, and laid an uncertain hand upon 
the lintel. and gazed with a remnant of 
enution inside. The moon shone upon 
his cue coiled round his neck, and upon 
his garments torn and spattered with 
mud. This was perhaps a fellow-fugitive 
vho stumbled forward and sank with half 
groan and half a laugh upon the stones. 
Ilis face turned upwards to the light: the 
hair was iron-gray, the features sharp 
and regular. Terris hurried the man into 
the darkness and dried the red eut on the 
j lid forehead. 

“Dr. Stewart! he said. Where is 
daughter?” 

The sounds brought Stewart to rise 
upon his elbow. “ That's the call of the 
East.” he chuekled—* sandal-wood and 
vong-dong, and the wail of the two-string, 
like a ghost! It was the mystery of men 
without souls that brought us here. You 
had to eome vou had to leave vour 
poetry and your women. Written—writ 
ten in the rocks: The waters shall 
crumble the mountains of East and West, 
and all the waters shall mix in- the 
sea.” 

* Not so loud, sir.” said the young man 
“Tm Terris; tying up your head.” 

“Terris?” said Stewart. “ Terris!” he 
murmured, pressing his brow. “ Sorry, 
Perris;s—my head, vou know;—let me 
lie; the night isn’t over.” 


Ile appeared te sleep, after he had 


rolled upon his face. Te was trying to 
foree upon himself a period of oblivion: 
but he could not stay his thoughts. He 
had been away in the interior when the 
storm of massaere had startled the port. 
Ile had started homeward, covering the 
miles on foot by day and night, his mind, 
for the first time in his life, undividedly 
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upon his daughter. A message had reach 


ed him half-way: she was holding the 


house, and making a show of such confi 
dence as he had always eXpTe ssed to her, 
based upon his many benefactions to the 
people. But he had seen that she felt 
no contidence. A little farther on, wher 


he thought he was sate, he had escaped 
from the house of a Taotai alive by the 
hundredth part of a sword-swing. That 
moment was the answer to his” twen 
tv vears of works without faith. But 
he thought only of his daughter. Te 
knew as he passed through the outskirts 
of the village that in the face of what 
would be certain for his daughter in 
their hands he must not try to bring her 
away. He would put her quietly to 
sleep, and himself go down in the smoke 
of Anglo-Saxon powder. But when he 
had reached the garden of the pagoda the 
trees had begun to whirl like sticks; and 
now, when by strange fate he had fallen 
at the side of Te rris, the power to beat 
away the ground and be up and off again 
seemed gone from him. Only his con 
science burned with fire. Tle had been 
a masterful man: no one’s destiny was 
ever too grave for his handling. Con 
eerning his daughter and Terris, then, 
what had he done towards dividing them 4 
IIe had exhibited Terris to her as a 
trivial matter of @ilt and buttons cast 
up by the faithless sea; and he had de 
seribed to Helen his own dream of an 
other man, out of the clouds, whose 
charm for her should be a perfect sym 
pathy with her father, and who should 
join and earry on her father’s work with 
him, and found a Sehool, to go on down 
through the generations,—to which she 
should have the priv ilege of contributing. 
But her answer had not been spon 
taneous, What other look might have 
stolen across her face against her will, 
if he had spoken More charitably of Ter 
ris’ Ter father did not know; she al 
ways kept herself too well in hand. But 
now the beads upon his brow had come 
from the deep suspicion that it might 
have been otherwise, that perhaps he had 
taken Terris from her, and hurt her 
heart, and that now, when she was about 
to die alone and in madness, it might 
have been that her father could be saying 
words which would send Terris bounding 
out of the pagoda to perish with her, 
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| about that 
She’s The 


Settlement 


Stewart mac 
no answer, 
sat up. “ Ther 
something 
Want, 
house,” he sais 
when he sy 
again. “ Haven't time to as 
you for vour story, but did vy 
pass the house ¢” 

“ By good luck I got past it 
said Terris, more lightly. “ Bu 


I’m afraid that what’s in 
house is a loss, sir. There w 


a pair of ugly brutes reco 
noitring the place as I went by 

Stewart staggered to his fe 
“ Better climb up to. the 
floor,” he said, supporting hi 
self against the altar. “ Door 
the east wall—narrow stairs 
only one man can come at you 
at a time. T’m going on.” 

“In your state?” said Terri 
“ Haven’t you heard the tram, 
of feet? They’re all around us 

it won't do.” 

“Can't explain,” said Stewart 
* Need my breath. It’s afta 
of honor must go. Good 
night.” 

“It’s that knock you got 
the head, sir,” said Terris, stand 
ing before him. “ You hav 
a chance in here; but ther 
wouldn’t be a chance even for 
me, out there. You must think 
tirst of your daughter.” 

“ My dear fellow, it’s a matte? 
where my daughter has no clain 
upon your intervention. I quit 
understand what doing, 


BUT THE FOREIGN Devits SET VALUE ON DAUGHTERS” said Stewart. “ Beg you to le 


but to perish as a soldier and a lover, 
saving her from the fiends. Had there 
been more understanding between them 
than her father had supposed 4 

“My daughter,” he whispered,—* tell 
me quickly all you know about her 
heart.” 

“T’m no authority, sir,” said Terris. 
“T faney you'll always know more than 


me pass.” 

“To please those devils ou 
there ¢” whispered Terris, laying hold « 
him. “ What would she say to me! Fi 
your sake she gives her life to this ac 
cursed country; but I believe she loathes 
it as I do.” 

“So Heaven help me!’ murmured 
Stewart. “ Now stand aside!” 


The god could not divine the eracking 
of their joints, the explosive breaths, and 
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twisting of contorte d feet, half on the 
to an 
Stew- 


nes that were moonlit. It came 

nd in silence, with the sliding of 

rt helpless to the floor, “J going 

Helen,” he cried aloud, with the 
of his strength. *She’s alone there 

n the house.” 

A succession of mists went sweeping be 


Was 


mv 


e his eyes, beyond which things happen- 
a distantly and 
But he knew that with the sound 
f Helen’s name things suddenly did be- 


with ever more vague- 


ess, 


vin to happen. He was wielded aloft, 
nd his faint breath crushed from him 
ew. Story after story his head scraped 


the walls of the creaking stairs; and on 


the final ladder the wind of a tempest 
raged in his ears :—* Ce uldn’t vou have 
thought alittle about her in these twenty 


? Couldn't you have found a better 
for this hell-hole—this 
stenching sink of purgatory?” His last 
words, 


vears 
her than 
ng impression was thes spoken 
DY the silence and repeated without sound 


Ile did 


not know how long it was before he be 


by his own lips. over and over. 


aware of leaning propped against a 


wall he could not see. There was thunder 
and darkness and the din of the war 
worship, upon a wind that swayed the 


trees and blew across his face. The heat 
of day still lingered in the narrow space; 
but he was cold. His outer garment had 
been taken from him, and he was alone. 

Those stood before the Doctor’s 
house Pirate Butcher 
leaders of reeruits. 

“Of course there is a treasure in this 
house.” said the Pirate. “ But has not 
the Doctor left some spell upon it 
device that will explode the air and bring 


who 
and 


were a ra 


some 


a rain of demons?” 


“There is only a woman to reckon 
with—his daughter. I have this from 


a man te 

use of his tongue,” said the Butcher. 
‘But the value on 

daughters,” 


foreign devils set 
said the Pirate. 
said that he lives without 
Such a man can walk on air.” 
said the Butcher; “ it 
any 


helped 


It is 


lies. 
them. 
“Yes” 
to 
shouts 


frighten 
and poundings, 


wise away 


by 


thunder that the sky will shortly send. 
Then we will break down the doors.” 
“And pass out the girl to amuse the 


. whom the Doctor restored the 


“ Moreover, 
this Doctor has never been caught in any 


will be 
demons by 
the 
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said the Pirate, “ while 
spect the loot.” 


Then they roared in the ear of 


We 


an old 


woman that she was to run and fetch 
more of their band. 

The house was built around a court, 
where from one of the windows. shone 


a light that, within, shone upon the face 
of Helen Stewart. She the 


tive dress of silk, with ornaments of jade 


Was in na 
and erystal; and her dark hair, brought 
smoothly braided at 
the back, set forth her unwonted pallor. 
Helen stood before her emptied teacup 
and her untasted food, listening, and gaz 


over the ears and 


ing into the 


Loi. The 


eves of her servant, Tsue \ 


woman had kept herself in a 


corner, as if purposely; but now her 
eves looked back at the girl and waited 
steadily, with no show of emotion. At 


and alone. 
doors and shutters, 
falsetto shout of 
Was followed by 
of 
house. 


clock ticked loudly 
by 


crack 


first the 
The A, 


came 


muttied 

the 
command, 

rattle 


in a 


It 
thousands 


the 


one in 
the 
erackers, 
Helen drew in her breath. 

“So thev have come,” she said. 


oft fire- 


circle 


long 
about 


“You 
You tried to 
I was having hope.” 

The woman pretended to under- 
stand. “ What do vou mean has come?” 
she said, in her dialect. 

Helen her head. ‘“ When they 
think they have frightened away the evil 
spirits they will burst the door, and they 


made me stay in the house. 
keep it from me. 


hot 


shook 


will kill me. And I was not ready for 
that.” she said. 

“They will not kill you,” said the 
amah, with her smile. “ Because per- 


haps they cannot break in; and because, 
if they do break in, then the god of Fun 
will langh at them, and they will have a 
bad for you will have put 
the pistols to your head 

The girl put her hands on the woman’s 


face, one of 


shoulders. “ Tell me,” she said, “is it 
true? Shall I have nothing to do but 


that 

“You are very pretty, but there are 
things vou do said Tsuey. 
“The pistols are | aded, in the drawer. 
These bad men will find you beyond their 
Some people with white skins 


not know,” 


torture. 
are afraid to die; are you?” 

The girl paced back and forth the nar- 
Finally she said: 


row room. 
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*T sent Ching to him at 
Tsuey. “It was the 
Ching has not 
killed 


Some 


meet 


have your 
peo 


ple forget that nobody dies but once. 


should 
littl 


peopl 


bad as a 


lived,” 
anything: 
anvthing. And hadn't expected that. 
My father was willing to die, if it was for 
a principle, 
But I hate 


understand.” 


said the girl. 


have n't 


hy ive n't 


‘Pp 
Dut 


“T haven't felt seen 


if it would help your people. 
I have said that 
than death you 


ur country 


ted it worst cannot 


“But dying is pleasant.” said Tsuey 
Loi, “ when one has a God like yours. [le 
brings vou into the world; you don’t 
know why: sometimes vou say vou are 
sorry. Then he takes you away; you 


don’t know why: but maybe then you'll 
find out. Keep talking; we won't listen to 
There is thunder; it is go 
things will 


And the 


their noiss 


ing to rain; but such never 


matter to vou and me. chang 


will be se quick vou will hardly know; 
and we shall laugh too with the god of 
hun.” 

“Do vou know where | should be 


he art, if 


for vears 


now, if IT had followed my 
I hadn't swallowed it, 
the girl. alt should he 


1 
that 


said 
away from here, 


uld 


where it 


so tar one we speak of 


China, no one would know Was. 
The 
It was be 
- afraid my father would come 
then he 


this 


| would not leave he re and vo to 


Settlement when vou begged. 
cause Twa 
back 


would 


tind me gone, and 
loathe 


and evervthing | see oor 


and 
suspect how | house 
and this village 


* Oh!” said the 


amah. * Suppose you 
went awayv—men with long black coats, 
ves, and some with brass buttons, and 
one of these vou would marry, I know. 


doesn’t treat vou so well as 
did ? 


son, so that it cuts vour heart like knives 


Suppose he 


your father Suppose you have a 


when vou think how harm might come 
to him? You don’t understand—oh no 
vou can't see how lucky vou are! Maybe 


vour God will tell you: maybe He will 


unroll vour life to yvou—how it might have 
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Then vou will shudder at the son 
You Him, 

and that will be something to ery about.’ 
My life said Helen. Tf 
they don’t) break in, then | 


hereafter 


be ef. 


row vou missed. will thank 


Was mine,” 
will live 
In my own for some 


Wa Ore 


that I can give happiness to, not for pr 


ple I cannot understand and that hat 
me.” 

The hum of voices and the movement 
in the crowded street without rose ev 
more audible in their ears “It is bet 
ter not to think of a miracle,” said th 
“T think they have sent for 
beam, and they will swing it together. 
They beat on the walls to frighten us 
but they do not know how your ancest 
fought at that battle of Bala-kalafa,” sh 
said, pointing to the sword on the wal 
“They do not know how brave you are 

“No, To am not brave,” said Tele 
‘You had better go. You are not 
Christian; they will not touch you. | 


I did not ha 
then. Now vou 


into The Set 


wrote a letter last night. 
need of it, 


and trv to vet it 


believe in the 


must go, 


tlement some day.” 


“TF said Tsuey Loi. “ Hav 


£0, 


heen as 


you not my daughter? Whe 
you die, | want to die too, please! D 


vou hate me, then—as vou hate my 
irv? Why must I take that letter?” 
“It is to Mr. Terris,” 
* So you love him,” said the amah. “| 
belie Ve hie 


eoul 


said the girl. 


him ana 


of being 


asked you to marry 
What was the us 
an English girl?” 


vou said no. 


“Tt was mv father,” said Helen. “ Th 
iid not say he feared | would 


marry Mr. but | 


Ile showed me a letter mis mother left. [1 


wish t 
Terris; knew he di 
was about her love for my father,—it wa 
had 
end about my earing for his old age and 
She left 
it for me to read when I was old enoug! 
to understand. And did under 
it was Mr. Terris who had taught 
me to understand; that 


was my fa 


almost as if she been his mothe 


taking her place towards him. 


now | 
stand 
and it was this 
Unless it 
ther’s wish, fF couldn’t have been happy 
Mr. Te 


ris. If my father came back and gav 


made me say no. 


away from him, not even with 
me hope for living, I should tear my let 


ter up. But he won’t come; and I should 


like Mr. Terris to know.” 
There was a nearer peal of thunder, 


544 
“What is my father going to do about 
this ¢ 
Peng 
be 
ha 
fo 
fatl 
object, when it is not so 
tonthache 


THEY WILL KILL ME, AND | 


followed by a stroke on a gong. In a 
moment the stroke was repeated by two 
gongs, and then by a number more. As 
the sounds increased in force and rapid- 
itv, in rhythmic progression, the two in 
the closed room felt the house jar under 
their feet from the battering - ram —a 
feeble timber withal, but heavy enough 
to be slowly splintering the thick shut- 
ters at the door from the street. Tsuey 
Loi brought the case of revolvers. 


WAS NOT READY FOR THAI 


“If vou are quick, I shall be gone, and 
take vour letter,” she said. “ But after 
that-—vou will ask your God to let me 
in your heaven ¢” The flash the 
thunder together marked the bursting of 
the clouds. “ Now we shall not hear 
when they have broken in,” said the 
amah, raising her voice above the tor 
rent. She closed the girl’s fingers over 
the handle of the revolver. “Can you 


not do it now?” pleaded Loi, with her 
] 


ow 
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lips to the girl’s ear as softly as a lover's 
“So strong, so quick that vou will not 
know ¢” 

* Perhaps,” murmured the girl, without 
opening her eyes. “ But not vet. I can’t 
believe all this, vou know. IL think I 
shall talk to them. I think I shall throw 
myself on their merey and make them 
ashamed.” 

“With vour cherry lips and your skin 
like satin?” said the older woman. “ Were 
there not girls at the burning of Yan, 
twenty vears ago girls not so handsome 
as vou? People never heard of them; 
people say they were burned. But they 
live to-day, a thousand miles in from the 
seu. For as long as their beauty lasted 
the Vv were watched like gold. And some 
went erazy: and the others—if you saw 
one of them now you would run away 
from her, and she from you. My jewel!” 
the woman begged. “ There are men on 
the roof!” 

They heard the skylight raised. The 
wind flickered the lamp, and the sharp 
spatter of the rain arose from the floor 
of the court below the window. They 
saw the skylight rope sway dimly past 
the sill. Tsuey blew out the lamp and 
took the girl around the waist. “ It’s 
only a bad dream,” she said. “ You 
will awake and smile in your heaven. 
Must I put my head with yours, and I 


go too—and your letter never reach 
him ?” 


Helen heard the woman repeating the 
name of a divinity; their cheeks pressed 
together: a heavy body smashed against 
the swinging pane, ripping the hinges; 
then, for an instant, illumined at the sill, 
they saw the grotesque outline of a man 
who drippe dl W ith water. There Was some- 
thing cold touching the girl’s temple; her 
life cried out in warning, and she dashed 
the amah away from her and ran to the 
window. 

“What do vou want ** she said to the 
man in the dark, forgetting her Chinese 
“What have I done to you?” 

“Are you ready to go with me?” said 
Terris. “ Your father is waiting at the 
pagoda.” 

He might have been any mah on a 
similar errand. He called for lights, for 
the sword which he knew hung above the 
divan, and for everything they had that 


Was money, or that glistened or jingled 


like coin. He paused from heaping thes 
things onto a mat to note the strange ex 
pression in Ilelen’s eyes. 

“You are not hurt?” he said, taking 
her hand. 

‘Tl can never thank you for this, v: 
know,” she said. “ Never.” 

Terris saw that she made a motion 1 
the amah, and that the amah, who had 
been looking thoughtfully at him, almos 
too 1 adily tore an envelope in halves 
Then the amah came and tied a_ belt 
around his waist. Ile was smashing 
cabinet with his sword and emptying thi 
drawers of gleaming instruments ont 
the mat, along with fragments of glass 
* There isn’t much to thank me for, yet,” 
he said, as if Helen had just spoke 
“ Now !” 

Thus it was when the Pirate and the 
Butcher had paused from their labor: 
and now took shelter rather than be 
drenched, while the ragged multitude 
staid, hoping and soaking in the deluge, 
rather than miss the chance of loot 
Every one was startled at the opening 
of the corner window by some one it 
the dark, and by the voice of a woma 
erving, “ Money!” And in a land wher 
for those who seek money such a ery is 
impolitie, and for those who have it un 
wise, it is doubtful whether such a ery 
had been heard in the night before by 
wny one present. And they were further 
startled by a shower of English gold and 
Mexican silver and Chinese copper and 
many other glancing, ringing things upon 
the stones. Then every hollow beggar, 
and thief, and those men who had been 
at the back of the house—save one who 
lay unseen with a bamboo stake through 
his eve—and all those respectable citizens 
who had looked out to enjoy the excite 


ment, and every one of the soldiers, ex 


cept the Pirate and the Butcher, ran to 
gether in a mass and fought with each 
other on the wet stones—some erying in 
a rage that it was not money, but scissors 
and knives and countless pir ces of broken 
glass that cut their fingers; others con 
futing them in a breath with true coins, 
which, in the phosphorus that grows in 
the eves of the starving, glittered even in 
ihe gloomy rain. The Pirate and the 
Buteher did not stoop to this perform- 
ance. They circulated among the crowd, 
tearing handfuls from those who had 
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iid erving out that 


should 


any 
neighbor lose 
his head 


So it happened that not long after 


wards there was an old man trudging un 
der a great flat hat, up one street and 
down another, and back upen his steps, 
east, north, and south, bent beneath a 


that was long enough 


girl. 


eemed stick too short 


Ket 


evlindrical ba 


eontan a earried what 
for a staff; and 
lessened) and the 


silver the 


as the low 
clouds, the 
land was partly hidden in 
Two had 

ond recognized each other for such, and 
old 
of night, had agreed that he 
basket 


ed to follow 


rain 
thinning 


stall giisterce 


sleeve, robhe rs, who met 


who, considering the man’s manner 


and the time 


had 


. ly 


stolen thr which was true 
him dis 


But 


him and make 
whatsoever it 


for at 


his booty. Was. 


they moved with ear intervals 


he looked 


ous vigilance, 


back, then went on with anx 
explosive 


had 


least as if he 


trotting with 


] 


breath, as if through all his years hie 


such burdens, or at 


wished to make it appear so. Presently 


n the distance there passed a line of 
banner-men, with tireless strides, a new 
eontingent arrived lo sit ln fore The Set 


tlement The old man shoppe d. At some 
part f every street he had crossed he had 
seen the torches of other groups of braves. 


No 


man’s back 


from them. 
The old 


wis turned, and he leaned on 


was W holly free 


place 


hurried forward. 


re rs 


low staff as if spent with his 
. doddering to himself or to the 
den, which rested against the wall in the 
The bolder of the robbers quick 


first 


exer 
tions bur 
shad 
and 
one fol 


ened to a run, hoping to arrive 
better; and the 


him at oan 


fare eannier 


lowed interval, planning to 


pillage the basket for himself while the 
other pounced upon the veteran; and the 
old man | deat, for their footsteps 
did him: and the god = of 


Thie ves look Whi and smiled. Then the 


SCCTIV 
net waken 
cannier robber saw the old man begin to 
straightening 
And it 
about in his mushroom hat, and it 
through the jaw 
And the 
had 


for a ponderous demon 


grow, and his bent figure 
and straightening beyond belief. 
whirled 
robhe 
the 


turned 


cleft the silent 
to the 


Canis 


roots of tongue. 
bl Cr 


never run befor 


and ran as he 


was after him, keeping 


step with him with 
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strides Kwanvin! twice the 
height of a The 


one seemed to itself to keep running for 


man. soul of the canny 
ever, but its body dropped down with 

head split in twain, by Terris, with thi 
Balaklava. It 
that he 


sword of seemed to hit 


then Was going to triumph and 
reach the pagoda, 


Irom the west side of the pagoda Stew 


urt saw a ruddy upspreading. 
rose above those house-tops over which 


once, In a moment proud of his work, he 
had pointed to his corner window, on fir 
Now he 


slow 


then with the setting sun. 


peercs 
flames 
of the 


through the opening: the 
lighted the 


ss distance 


and out 


SMOKE, 


could imagine the crash 


of blazing timbers and the exulting eries 


of a host of reddened fiends. Ile was 
alone, then. Helen had ceased to live 
and with her, he believed, Terris had 


to fall, achieving his errand. 

Th 
roofs died away in thi 
The light brought 
rafters out of the dark, and faint 
floor 


bye en able 
‘| he 


elow bevond the 


was silence near and far. 


growing dawn. 
of the 
ly touched the 


some 


where he sat inertly 


staring at his swollen feet. IIe heard a 
creaking on the lower stairs, slight but 
unmistakable. It Was the weleome end, 


hye believed: he 


the opening and had been seen. 


had exposed himself. at 


Slowly 


he rose and waited, dimly visible from 
ithe head of the ladder. Out of the gloom 
of the corner man tool 


the figure of a 
| 


form. It eonfronted him with a sword, 


for a moment without speech and with 


Ilis dead heart leaped to 


out motion. 


“All very quietly, sir,” said Terris 
“She's here. heard some firing, 
down the river—more of our people.” 
“Last night I was angry with my 
fate,” said Helen to her father. “ Ther 
was a while when I thought only of my 
self. That’s over; where you go now, 


with all my heart I follow.” 

llis fingers trembled over her hair. “ It 
will be heart that will lead,” he 
whisp red. “It will be IT who follow. For 
the first time in my life, my daughter,” 


follow!” 


your 


he said, exquisitely, “I 

They sat together in the narrow space 
that was safe from view. The sun came 
and gleamed in Terris’s eves as he gazed 
to the distant the 


elinted on a bit of silvered glass he agi- 


eurves of river. It 


? 
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ated his head. At length he laid 


his tinger on his lips and pointed away to 


ahoy 
above 


a stretch where the morning glittered on 


the waters. There, from a long line of 
white ships’ beats, which gleamed now 

th the barrel of a rifle and now with 
the breech - block of a landing gun, a 


white flag with a blue centre dipped and 
What it 
the pagoda 
Terris 


stopped and dipped again. an 
th 
them lean baek and smile. 
ticed the halves of the 
pin of the 


Loi hac 


sound of 


ewered to two in 


made 


men 


envelope, 
of 
given him. 


torn 

the 
helt which Tsuey 
ar le sk pts the 
s ear; and he 


hy buckle 
tha 
her breathing 
was in hi saw that the en 
velope was from her, to him. 


What 


had writte n, 


she was saving to him now, she 
have 


knowledged during the life of her father. 


she would never 


WITH CARE 


i rhaps Terris had altered in the months 


since spring; if so, it mattered not, for 


be but could 
take from her the memory 


she would gone; nothing 

Terris passed the pieces of her letter 
to her father. 
looks, then nodded. 
the sleeping head from its cramped posi 
tion to 


The two men exchanged 
Terris softly moved 
against his shoulder. 


one owl 


Then he laid the pieces of the envelope 
in her lap. 

The sun shone over the treeless plains 
to the storied towers of the city walls, and 
t« the phalanxes of junks, and to the vast 
of immemorial Higher 


eCXpPalise 2Taves. 


than the tumbled tiles of the village 
houses, and above the silence of stony 


ponds and paths, it cast upon the tops of 
the fir-trees the long, still shadow of the 


pagzoaa. 


Root and Rose 


BY MARY 


BRO E 


HINTON 


UCT roots. good folk, can never bear a rose. 
Yea. we have sworn it. Let the blossom bloom. 
We righteous will not wot thereof, to whom 


A rose it shall not be from roots like those. 
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Our Last Cannibal Tribe 


BY 
Bureau of 


not be 
that 
ism Was once 


T may generally 


known eannibal- 
prevalent 
over large areas of the 
eontinent. 
the 


American 
Such 


was case, 

however, and, in fact, 
the very word cannibal is but another 
form of Caniba or Cariba, the proper 
name of the Carib Indians, the dreaded 


scourge of the Antilles three centuries 
ago. among whom the Spaniards, on first 
found limbs 


to dry in the sun for food. 


landing, human hung up 


Many of the 


JAMES 


American Ethnol 


MOONE Y 


ogy, Smithsonian Institution 


tribes of South America were cannibals, 
and the unconquered savages 
in the dark forests of the upper Amazon 
still feast upon human flesh. The prac 
tice existed also in Central America and 
Mexico, as Prescott 
but rather as a 


some of 


readers of well 
the 


god of war than from any depraved taste 


are 


aware, sacrifice to 


for sueh food. As a war ceremony it 
was found also among nearly all the 
tribes of the eastern United States and 


Canada. 
The 


W hose 


Miamis 


members 


had a 


were 


cannibal society, 


obligation 


under 


| 
= 
| 
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to Cat any captives delivered to them for 
that purpose: and the Wiowas,with whom 
| lived for some time, had only a few 
vears ago a secret brotherhood, each 
member of which was pledged to eat the 
heart of the first enemy killed by him 

n battle. The 
ld war chief in 
vhose family ] 
staid was one of 
this society. 

All the tribes of 
the Texas coast 
and back country 
were reputed ean 
nibals, and with 
eood reason. One 
of these was the 
Attakapa, from 
whem the Lousi 
ana parish gets 
its name, which 
signifies “man 
eaters.” Another 
Was the Karan 
kawa tribe, on 
Matagorda Bay, 
with whom French 
captives from La 
Salle’s expedition 


witnessed many a 
barbarous feast. AN OLD TONKAWA 
In 1760 the priests 
of the old San Antonio mission drew up 
a eatechism for the use of their Indian 
converts, and among the questions to be 
asked in eonfession the first one was, 
“TIave you eaten human flesh?” 

But the worst cannibals of all were the 
Tonkawas, who lived about San Antonio, 
just back from the coast. To all the oth- 


er tribes, even to the present day, they 


are known simply as “the Man-Eaters.” 
They were strong, athletic men, brave 
fighters, good hunters, and inveterate 
rovers, Unlike other tribes of that 
region, they planted nothing, having a 
tradition that their first ancestor was 
a wolf, and that they must always. be 
like him, shifting about from place to 
place, and getting their living by hunt- 
ing. They had a pantomime dance in 
which the performers, disguised as wolves, 
scratched a man out from the ground, 
where he had previously been concealed 
in the loose earth, gave him a bow and 
arrows, and then recited to him the tra 


dition, ending with an injunction to be 
wolf always. Other Indians would 
make no terms with them, and the Ton 
kawas were an outlawed tribe among all 
their red brethren, with every man’s hand 
against them. They retaliated by acting 
as scouts and 
= guides to the 
whites in then 
expeditions 
against the hos- 
tile tribes. 

When the Tex- 
un missions were 
established, in the 
early part of the 
eighteenth centu- 
ry, and the good 


Franciscans began 


the heavy task 
ot transtorming 
wandering Sav- 


ages into indus- 
trious Christian 
subjects of the 
king, we tind 
some bands — of 
Tonkawas among 
the seore of tribes 
gathered into San 


Antonio, San 
JOHN WILLIAMS José, and the old 
historic Alamo. 


It is probable that only a few were thus 
brought under restraint, for the love of 
the old free life was strong in their 
hearts, and long before the missions were 
abolished, in 1812, we tind the Tonkawas 
again roving over half of Texas. 

In 1817 we hear again of their can- 
nibal habits and of their incessant wars 
with all other Indians, and it is evident 
that they were decreasing in number. 
On the American occupation of the coun- 
trv they hired their services as scouts 
against the hostile tribes, and constant 
association with the rough men of the 
garrisons soon worked their utter de 
moralization. In 1849 they were de 
scribed as six or seven hundred of the 
most worthless and degraded vagabonds 
living. Their only friends were the Li- 
pans, a broken remnant of the predatory 
Apache stock. 

In 1857 the government gathered up 
several small tribes, including the Ton 
kawas, upon a reservation on the upper 
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River. The Texans, declaring 
that no Indians should be allowed to live 
n the State, attacked the ag nev, tired on 
the soldiers, killed the 


Indians. 


agent, and seatter- 
The three hundred who 
-urvived were finally collected upon a new 
Washita, in 


and for a year or two there was 


reservation on the Indian 
rritory, 
Then came the civil war, and 


both 


among the tribes urged them against the 


elnissaries of contending 


part ies 


other. The tive civilized tribes of the Ter- 
ritoery were all slaveholders, and drifted 
‘ isily ito the Confede rate service, in 


which the Che rokee chic e. Stand White, 
The loval 
element, with most of the Delawares and 
the the 
Kansas, abandoning all 
to the hostiles. The wild 


Kiewas and Comanches of the plains, in 


held a Commission as general. 


and fugitives from 


Bra Os, tled to 


Shawne 


property 


their endeavor to preserve a strict neu- 
trality, rejected overtures from. either 
side, and continued their raids impar- 
tially into Kansas or Texas as suited 


The 


Caddos and a 


own good pleasure, Tonka- 


was, With a few band of 


domesticated Comanches, chose to re- 


main where they were rather than take 
their chances with their own people. 
This was the opportunity for which 


their enemies had long waited. Revenge 


is sweet, and the white men were too 
busy now with their own affairs to look 
utter their old allies. Shawnees, Dela- 


Kickapoos, Caddos, Comanches, 
not one of all 
had 


viloted 


wares, 
the surrounding 
Texan ex- 
them by 


Kiowas 


tribes but from 


peditions upon these 


same Tonkawas, and if report were true, 
some among them had had relatives en- 
tombed in Tonkawa stomachs. In fact 
it is said on good authority that the im- 


the 
killing of two Shawnees by the 


mediate exciting cause of massacre 
was the 
Tonkawas only a short time before. Be 
may, their agent, with all of 
had taken the oath of 


Confederate government, 


that as it 
his 


service to the 


mploye es, 


so that it was now a Confederate Indian 
least in 
and the 
United States, and outside the pale of 
its protection. 

The 


and 


the Tonkawas, at 
rebels 


agency, and 


the rv, were enemies to 


had their skin 


huts 


Tonkawas fepees 


vrass-thatched seattered about 


on the high plateau which overlooks the 
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bottom-lands of the Washita, 
north of the road that 


timbered 
now runs by the 
about midway be 
and the 


Tonkawa Creek 


Catholic mission, and 
tween the present agency little 


stream since known as 
Some on the oppo 
of the the 


of Colonel Leeper, who had resigned his 


distance away 


river was ageney, charge 


commission with 


ter the 


the government to en 
Confederate Near by 
Doetor 


Shirley, and another house occupied by 


service. 


Was a trading - store kept by a 


the interpre ter, Horace Jones, the com 
clerk, Doetor Sturm (both 
whom had been connected with the Bra 


missary 


agency), and another mplovesr 


About 


Texas, lived a white man 


road to 
Chan 


tive miles south, on the 


named 


dler. All of these men were cither di 
rectly in the Confederate service or in 
sympathy with that cause, and all of 


them, excepting the agent himself, wer 


married to Indian wives. Several other 


employees staid in the ageney building 
The night of Oetober 22 
the 
building were still sitting about 
a vell 


darkness outside, and they knew 


, 1862, was cold 


and men 
the tire 
from thi 
the Tid 


Before they 


who slept in the 
when suddenly there was 


lans were upon them. could 


} 


spring to their defenee there was a vol 


lev through the window, and the elerk 
and his two assistants fell dead. 
Jones, the interpreter, with a com 


house. Ilear 
the door, 
time to 


was in the next 
bark, he 


the dog went to 


k ke 


men with guns in their hands step upon 


Ine 


and out just in 


the ageney veranda. The next instant 
the rifle - shots rang out, and knowing 


the game was up, he leaped into the sad 
dle and galloped to the agent’s house to 
of bed. Without 


agent out 


rouse him out waiting 
the 


undergrowth, where he hid until he 


to dress, ran into the 
was 
found the next morning by some friendly 


Aft 


rode on to 


y alarming the agent, 


Chandler's, and 


Comanches. 
Jones from 
there the two men hardly drew rein until 


they were safely across Red River. 


the house killed in 


companion im was 
trving to escape. Shirley made his way 
to the Caddos and was saved. After 


killing the white employees the Indians 
plundered the store and the commissary, 
and completed the work by burning the 


agency to the ground. 
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Sturm, the only white man near at the was shown or expected, and whatever 

al tragedy, is our principal authority may have been the sins of the Tonka ; 

what follows. The attacking party was, they were all atoned for on that 

umbered about 140 picked men, well night. But it was not all on one side. 
mounted and arm The Tonkawas 
d with rifles. of were men, and 
newest pat | rallying quickly 

While most after the tirst sur 
the Ton > prise, they mack 
cawas had only a stubborn resist 
ws and arrows. ance for hours, 


Ninety of the for long enough — to 
let part of th 


women and chil 


er Were Shaw 
ees, the rest be 
ne made up of 


Delawares, Wich 


dren cseape to the 


hills. When it 


tas, Kickapoos, was all over, 137 
nd seattering Tonkawas near 
from all the tribes lv half of their 

the neighbor small tribe lay 


hood, for all cher 
shed the same 


dead upon the 
ground, more than 
jd grudge against one hundred of 
the Tonkawas. A them being wo- 
part of this forec men and children. 
few. ehildren 


were also. made 


had made a long 
détour and came 
nat the back of captive. The at 
the camp, while tacking party lost 
the others came twenty - seven na 
killed and wound 


ed. Right years 


up through — th 
timbered bottom 
land, where — the afterward, when a 
heavy under government school 
vrowth econeealed was established 
their approach near the — spot, 
bones and human 


skulls from the 


until they rode 
ti 


weir horses up 


the slope — and massacre were 
emerged suddenly still scattered 
among the tepees, about in the tim- 
before the first ber. 


When all who 
could had tled to 
the hills ra- 


streak of daylight 
came over the 


Wichita hills. 


The whole Ton vines, and none 
tribe was were left but the 
there asleep, 306 A YOUNG TONKAWA WARRIOR dead, the enemy 
persons in all, drew off across 


men, women, and children, under their the river to the north. As soon as they 
chief, Placido. Although taken by sur- were safely away, Sturm, with a few Cad- 
prise and terribly overmatched, their war- dos, came to gather up the fugitives and 
riors made a stout fight for their lives. bring them to a place where they could 
Placido himself, advancing alone, shot have protection. The wounded were 
down the Shawnee chief,and fell the next searched out from the ravines, such of 
moment with a dozen bullets in his body. the dead as were found near the camp 
It was an Indian fight, where no merey were hastily buried, and together they 


; 
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Fort Arbuckle. 


the men si- 


took up their march for 
It was a pitiful procession 
lent, the women wailing for their slaugh- 
tered husbands and children, and many 
of them with wounds still 

With it all, the Tonkawas had a ghastly 

\s has bee 
defence, and killed and wounded 
a number of Now, as 
along, many of had 
tlesh, the 
limbs of dead foes, hanging to their sad- 
dle-bows. 


closely guarded, 


bleeding. 


triumph. said, they had made 
a brave 
their assailants. 
the 


eut 


they rod men 


dripping pieces of from 
In the midst of the procession, 
were two or three Shaw- 


nee prisoners taken in the fight. That 


night when the Tonkawas made their 
camp, somewhere about the western edge 
of the Chickasaw country, one of these 
unfortunates was killed, and his body 


cut in pieces and put into the kettles for 
the feast. Sturm 
the preparations, but 


cannibal himself saw 


eould do nothing 


to prevent it; and although aware of 
what was going on a few rods from 
where he lay down to rest, he was not 
permitted to witness the savage orgy. 


Phe 


tion were kept up until nearly daylight, 


songs and danees of devilish exulta- 


when, after a brief sleep of exhaustion, 
to Arbuckle. 

the 
represent 


the march was resumed 
Both the government 
federate official 


fight as an 


Con- 
this 
Union and 
Some thou- 
Southern then 
the army, and 
there can be no doubt that the Shawnees 


and 
reports 


action between 


Confederate Indian forees. 


3 Indians 


sands ot were 


serving in Confederate 


and their allies had been armed and 
equipped for frontier service by Union 
officers, but it would be gross injustice 


to assume that either side encouraged or 
knewingly tolerated sueh barbarities as 
accompanied this massacre. 

The 


this blow. 


from 
Henceforth they were home- 
refugees, and after a short stay at 
Arbuckle drifted into 
shifting about from one frontier 


Tonkawas never recovered 
less 
Fort 


Texas, 


they back 
post to another, and occasionally acting 
Comanches, 
, on rumors of another Ind- 
ian combination 


as scouts against the wild 
until in 187 
to exterminate the few 
that were left alive, they were brought 
in to the protecting shelter of Fort Grif- 
About this the 
including several Lipans, numbered only 
119, of whom all the able - bodied 


fin. time whole band, 


men 
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were enrolled as scouts with army pay 
and rations. 

After some vears of neglect an agent 
was appointed for them in 1882, and two 
years later they were removed to a res 
ervation in the Indian Territory, where 
the remnant. still When re 
moved to the Territory they numbered 


Qe 


resides. 


described as very poor, degraded, and 
inferior, living in tepees and brushwood 


arbors. In 1892, when they took al 
lotments in severalty, there were 66. 
In 1898 there were but 53, and thei 


former 200 warriors had dwindled to 13 
They now number only 50 all told, 
and in a few years more our last cannibal 
will 


men. 


tribe have become extinct. 

In the course of mV field service on the 
Kiowa reservation I came to hear many 
tales of the “ Man - Eaters.” 
From all accounts they did not always 


their 


vrewsome 


confine attention to prisoners of 
but sometimes lie in wait 


to seize any solitary Indian from another 


war, would 
tribe, man, woman, or child, who might 
More than 
traced to 


happen to come their way. 
one missing thus 
the camp, 
abruptly ended. It 
inate cannibalism 
universally hated. 

From an old Lipan, who had formerly 
lived with the Tonkawas, I once obtain- 
ed an aecount of one of these cannibal 


person was 


where all clews 
this 
made 


Tonkawa 
indiserim- 
them so 


was 
which 


feasts which he had witnessed as a young 
At this time 
both tribes were living together in Texas, 
and White Tooth, for that was his name, 
had with him a Comanche boy whom he 
had captured in a skirmish with that 
tribe. One day the boy disappeared, and 
it was reported that he had been last 
near the camp of the Tonkawas, 
who had their tepees only a few miles 
Mounting his pony, White Tooth 
demand the boy. As _ he 
drew near, the Tonkawas came out bear- 
ing a pipe—the sacred emblem of peace 

and invited him to smoke, an _ offer 
which, if accepted, always opens the way 
for friendly negotiation. He took the 
pipe, when the Tonkawas informed him 
that they were hungry, and as the boy 
belonged to a tribe that they both hated, 
they had killed him, and had him now 
cooking in the pot. They were willing. 
however, to the for 


man nearly fifty vears ago. 


seen 


away. 


rode over to 


compensate 


owner 
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s loss, and ended by inviting him to 
dinner. 

As he had given his pledge for peace, 
there was nothing but to make the best 
of it, so he rode back with them to their 
camp, and there, according to his story, 


is 


A LiPAN WOMAN 


he saw the body of his captive, already 
chopped into small pieces, piled up on 
a rawhide. At this point in his nar- 
rative White Tooth became excited, and 
illustrating with sharp downward mo- 
tions of his hand, said: “I+ was all 


chopped up—arms, feet, legs, and ribs: 
| don’t know about the head all cut 
into pleces and put into the pot.” 

They began the feast about noon, and 
kept it up until the last morsel was 
eaten. After that, as always with Ind 
ian gatherings, there was a dance. | 
asked the old man if he had eaten any 
of the meat, to which he replied, most 
emphatically > “No! no! no!” 

In the spring of 1898 I made the ae 
quaintance of some Tonkawas who were 
in Washington on business with Con 
vress, and a few months later this ac- 
quaintance was renewed at Omaha, 
where I had charge of a number of Ind 
ians for the exposition. 

The chief, Sentali, alias Grant Rich 
ards, was a powerful man of about forty- 
five vears of age, and the oldest man of 
the party was known as John Williams. 
Both men had been at the massacre in 
1862, and the chief told how his mother 
had saved herself and him by fleeing 
with him to a deep rocky basin, now well 
known as Cedar Spring, on the old Fort 
Sill read. 

They told me of their burial methods 

how the body Was put into a deep 
grave, with all the small property of the 
dead anh laid above it, and how, when 
the earth had been tilled in, his horse and 
dog were shot upon the grave mound, and 
after that his name must never be men- 
tioned. They deseribed their old - time 
grass-thatehed houses with frame- 
work of poles, and the chief's brother 
made a rude sketch of one to show how 
it looked. They told how a married man 
is “afraid of his mother-in-law,” and 
must never speak to her or even look at 
her if it ean be avoided, after he is once 
married. They remembered the names 
of some of their old tribes in the Texas 
missions, and told the tradition of the 
Drifted People, their lost kindred, who 
had been separated from them by a great 
flood long ago, and were still somewhere 
in the far south on the other side of the 
big water. 

All this they told freely enough after 
we came to know each other, but when 
I cautiously approached the subject of 
cannibalism, they pretended never to 
have heard of such a thing before, and 
the old man innocently asked me_ to 
tell him how it was done. 


| 
| 
| 
| \ | 
* 
| 
- 


Miss Noel’s Reason 


BY A. F. 


ELL, and—then 
‘You ask largely. I don't 
know really whether [| could 


tell if IT wished to, and IT am fairly per- 

suaded that I do not; 
* Besides 
“It's the merest 
* Show me 


“And my mind is divided as to the 


and besides 
ghost of a reason.” 
thr phantom.” 
actuality of er 

“What a lot of coaxing you require! 
Wi 
up to any woman's ambition, and yet you 
You like 


under attention trom a certain sort 


all know that you could have married 


untold 
but 


have hot. men, and 


vet 
don't 


about 


think, Tessy, I] am good at 
Only, to put an 
It was 


as this, 


talking If. 
end to your plaguing me, [Il try. 
to begin with—just such a day 


ars ago, a gray February, the sun 
only in peeps, and rarely; the train going 
(for trains 
Miss Noel 
the swift 
and about as far as we are 
The 


same in Canada going 


at this rate, a swift rock-a-by 


have moods like people 


looked 


moving car 


out of the window of 


Toronto. Lam not sure. 


all the 


toward Ottawa. 


now Trom 
scenery 1S 


Only to-day we, you and 


I, are alone and have the ear all to our- 
selves, whereas that day the train was 
packed. Not a seat in our Pullman 


about where 
to be in 
car—a cat habit, | 


indir idual being 


standing-room only. I sat 


Iam now. (1 generally arrange 
the 


imagine, a trace of my 


same place ina 


Facing me 
had 


train 


in a previous incarnation.) 
was a lady, a stranger with whom | 
about ten 
but a thoroughbred, and 1 
the air of the 
to about 


been talking minutes, a 
acquaintance, 
recognized her as having 
Rideau Tall sifted 
sixty, you know. A 
passed me, looking ahead for a 
He asked a lady’s per- 

She refused him. 
and me. I 
smiled a welcome 


set down 


gentleman entered 
the car, 
place—in vain. 
mission to sit by her. 


Tk moved 


looked at 


forward asked 


him, most 


REDBRANCHE: 


unaccountably, and said, ‘ With pleasure, 


at once moving my ‘mags’ and sweetie 
to make room for him. 
“* With your permission,” he said, * Ui 


Will it annoy vou it | 


box asic 


take off my coat. 
hang it here? 
“¢No: it 


replied, as cheeky as you please. 


SCT OC | 


don’t 


will make a good 


understand how | could have been 

jaunty—I make no apology. It is a 
isolated facet in my life. He hung h 
coat behind me, and it clung to my 


shoulders as if it was a mantle titted fo 


me. Tess! I tell Vou some odd thing 
possessed that coat. No sooner had it 
touched me than I began to talk to hin 


as if he really belonged to me; and mind 
you, trom the first I had never taken m 
eves from his What the 
the car thought of me I don’t know.” 

“Was he so good-looking 

“ Very.” 

“ Light 2?” 

“ No; dark.” 

“ English ¢” 

“ No.” 

Canuck ?” 

* Nova-Seotian.” 

“What was he doing 
service, | suppose.” 

“No: a 
Hull. 
Ile 
dences of silence during talk, going to 
an affair at Rideau. Her Royal High 
away, I remember, and Lady 
was keeping house for the Gov 
ernor Gen ral. | booked for F Ri 
posoir,” my old friends at Aylmer, and | 
did not tell him that I should be at the 
ball, for T had a faney for springing a 


face. people in 


in Ottawa? Civil 


lumberman. Somewhere at 
I don’t remember his affairs at all 


was, I learned by the interior evi 


ness Was 
( reorge 


was 


gown on him which my trial of a brother 
said was safe to kill a man at any range. 
Besides, I would not forestall the con 
ventional introduction, and we found 
enough to talk about. Shade of De Staél, 
talked! That 
vith Madame 


how we historical drive 


of hers Récamier and 


Schlegel, when they did not know it was 
torming lightning and thunder all the 
ay from Chambéry to Coppet, was not 
, it compared with us two. For they 
least knew they were driving on that 
etty Swiss road (you will enjoy it when 
u go abroad, Tess), while we—at least 
|—had forgotten all earth. We were as 
sorbed as if we were married lovers of 
hour, Tess! What that woman 
posite me thought Pll never know in this 
vorld. I forgot her; actually, she passed 
ut of my mind like a thing that never 


op- 


I never, in fact, took my eyes 
after I 


had been. 


face, 


off his had arranged my 
ooks and bonbons. Oh ves, once, to see 
with a start that she had vanished. 1 


never heard or saw her move away. It’s a 
fact. 1 am not superstitious, but I get 
creepy when | remember that man’s coat. 
| think there were imps in it (and it 
smelled so heavenly cigary, too!). I think 
we were possessed, both of us. He seemed 
to take it as a matter of course that we 
should talk. He was bright, obstinate 
which means manly—had strong opinions 
of his own, allowed other people to have 
theirs, knew a number of our social con- 
temporaries—he was alive in his century, 
in fact, and, above all, had not an atom 
of gaucherie.” 

* But what did you talk about ?” 

“ Everything. 
and 


Canadians are pleasant 


people, Nova - Scotians especially 


are— What on earth are you laughing 
at ?” 
“How many Nova-Seotians do you 


know 2” Tessy Seott, a Toronto girl, asked. 

Miss Noel, of Baltimore, bit her lip. 
Apres.” 

“Oh, forgive me, and go on.” 

“T think I should not tell you this at 
all. What on earth has come over me to- 
day that I grow confidential after so long 
a silence? The day, 
perhaps, and that I am placed in that old 
scene of a winter’s afternoon travel. And 
the same object, too. I was going to Ot- 
tawa—Aylmer rather—and of course am 
in for Government House gayety. It is 
the truth, then, that I am not married 
because I have never met a man who at- 
tracted me as this stranger did.” 

“What came of it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Did he never try to discover who you 
were ?” 


resemblance of a 
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“ Never.” 

“Then it was not true about his being 
on the Rideau Hall list?” 

“IT never knew. I never asked. 
did not appear.” 


He 


“T wonder he did not ask your name, 
or offer his own card.” 

“Tle begged me to tell him who I was, 
but 1 would not. Then he for 
my initials. No. Then one initial. No. 
You see, as the train drew near Ottawa I 
came slowly back to life and social rules. 
and realized that even if he were all he 
seemed, he might be disloval and eruel 
enough to tell his adventure at the Rideau 


begged 


Club, and that meant discovery whether 
I would or no.” 
“ But I imagine he was a gentleman.” 
“T thought fact my mixed 
reasons were dittcult to disentangle even 


so, but in 


at my very best working out in my in- 
ternal parliament. I suppose that | want- 
ed to meet him formally at Rideau Hall; 
it was only two days before a function, 
and I felt sure that the swagger of the 
would be best 
against any temptation to boast of his 
lady-killing capacity.” 

“ Then doubted him, 
mutual taste for lotus buds ?” 

“No, only (this was just as we were 
our destination) I 
fused and cowardly and incoherent, and I 
lost my head. I simply told him I should 
see him in a few days, and left him mys- 
titied.” 

“ And you, of all people!” 

“True; I do not recognize myself at all 
as people know me—as I think I am, in 
fact. But it is only too true that from 
the time he spoke to me and I replied 
‘with pleasure,’ I never but once took 
my eyes off his face.” 

Miss Seott of Toronto faintly shrugged 
her shoulders. “I fancy I can imagine 
your mixed mind. We are brought up to 
put blind trust in man’s chivalry, certain- 
ly to women of his own class. But from 
the odd little things, the dropped little in- 
considered trifles picked up in listening 
to three brothers, I suspect that a club is 
After a 
pause, she asked, “ Then, as a matter of 
fact, vou remained the un- 
plucked upon the parent stem all because 
of a man utterly strange, and whom you 
only knew—how long?” 


occasion my protection 


you for all the 


getting at got con- 


a bigger gossip-trap than a tea.” 


have rose 


~ 
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Three Miss Noel 


went on to say, “his face came between 


hours. Simply,” 


I had successfully 
take me off 


me and every atte mpt 


made to beguile a man to 
dad’s hands.” 
“And vet you engaged yourself to Cap 


Beaufort 


'V es.” 
“You never told me why you did not 
marry him. Why did you two part? 


Mutual acquaintances still ask why.” 
have 


‘why.’ 


already given you ample rea 
I liked Captain Beaufort as 
women 


son 
like the men they 
Only the 
which you should comprehend after 


well as most 


marry. It was no fault of his. 
Tate 


all I have confessed pursued me—a man’s 


face.” 
“Was it so wonderful as all that?” 
“ No; strong. To me only, perhaps, not 


to others. 


and 


It was my choice of a face, 
air, bearing, convictions and vigor 
here Miss 
Noel took a deep breath—* when Captain 
Beautort the first the 
thing in consenting circumstances, 
vielded to that 


between very 


and mental make-up. So” 


de manded kiss, 
polite 
1 had him when 
and the 
another man made me 
that I 

said, 
never for- 
He believed I 
had said more plainly than words that he 
I could not explain, for he 


almost 
came 


thought of kissing 


us, 
physically sick, I 
ind 

Captain 


so sick mean 
turned white 
‘Oh, no!’ 


gave me, and no wonder. 


and 


staggered, 


Beaufort 


was repulsive. 
would not have liked the idea of a train 
acquaintance, no matter how mild TI could 
have made my indiseretion appear.” 
“And that was the end of it?” 
“ Yos 


a beginning, vou see.” 


a story with neither an end nor 
“A mere face of a man!” 

“You slightly err. Not the mere face 
But the memory of that man’s 


‘ 


of a man. 
face.” 

“ How little we know people, after all! 
Yours is about 
should 
have expects d to hear from vou. My idea 
has always been that you had a difficult 


Kven our close friends! 
the last stvle of a confession I 


temper—well concealed, of course —or that 
money. I 


Your pose 


you wanted a title, or more 


never imagined you ‘ faddy.’ 
is not to pose at all.” 


“T think you are right.” 


“| wonder if the man ever dreamed he 
had stirred you?” 
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“No, no! Merciful Pity! I hope not 
But he could not help seeing that I lik 
him, for he showed it in his eyes; 
bound to that the 
talked, the more gentle and deferent 


and 


am say longer w 


he grew. At first I imagine he took » 
for one of a certain travelling type, wu 


common of its kind, bien entendu, sti 
a type. Later he tried to impress n 
what a piece of perfection I was, not. i: 
words but in voice, which grew to be 
caress, though neither of us perceived 

then. Know!’ Miss Noel shuddered 
* T hope not! I hope he never could kno 
that his face came between me and at 
future with What wa- 
that 

* What was what ?” 

“T heard some one breathe.” 

“ There are two of us.” 

“Tt was not you.” Miss Noel bent for 
ward. No but they tw 
Plainly no one near, and in the distance 
the trousered line of cloth reminding he: 
that she had seen the conductor go int 


another man! 


passengers 


the bridal-chamber section to steal fort 
winks, just after the train had passed th 
gray towers of the seigneury of Le Fer 
rare. 

“Tle 
measurement 

“Te was—he. I only ean remembe: 
that as I him a utter 
content, a glad completion, I had neve 


was—or is—your standard ot 


sat by sense of 
known before, nor shall again, enveloped 
me; and I shudder to face any man in thi 
intimacy of marriage whose faith might 
be outraged by so much disloyalty as 
a mere mental situation. 
force of contrast, even, might make tli 
mischief and tell him all. ‘ We are such 
stuff as dreams are made of!” 

“Ts it really so deep as that?” 

“Deep! I have lain awake nights wit! 
a sadness I never could explain, for sheer 
Whether this silent 
love or weltschmerz, it 
been so hard to bear, for, see, Tess, ther: 
is no end to it! 

“T have 
self, and could have boxed my own ears 
for my folly. But it was of no use. My 
heart remained stubborn and defied al! 
my head’s cold planning.” 

After a silence Miss Seott contin 
ued: “ But with your devil of a temper. 
Ida, I should have thought your prid 


Some sudden 


lack of seeing him. 


agony Was 


scolded myself, pinched my) 


— 
t: 
ve 
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uld kill the memory. He 


red !” 


“Of eourse 


never 


not! Don’t you suppose I 
nt into all of that, Bones and I, as 
ar old Whyte Melville used to say? 
i poor stick where that 
concerned. He holds a mortgage on 
soul by some bargain made before I 


ride 18 a man 


s born—God knows why; | ceon- 
need | never shall. 


dee that when 


am 
I have to acknow- 
alone, however skilfully 
eet up my smile to meet the world.” 

* Are we there?” 

Almost.” 


Both talked together in the swift con- 


usion ot haste consequent upon too 


ng delaying the gathering of novels and 
umbrella, dressing-case 


“mags, 


wraps, 
and a hammered-silver drageoir 
that had tumbled down to a prone plaid 


t the ladies’ feet, because it had trailed 


h ves, 


there, and now must be taken up and 
folded. 
“And to-morrow you drive over to 


luncheon with us. I shall not be able to 
As I explained, I left my 
maid ill in Baltimore and I must wait on 
No one else suits me. (She is 


get into town. 


myself. 
not ill enough to need nursing, but dreads 
Canadian eold.) So I have a heap of 
things to do. I wish, as you drive back 
to Ottawa to-morrow, you would take a 
couple of duty ecards and leave them on 
their * Exes? when you make your own eall 
House. That will 
my driving in for no other reason—beg- 
ging their pardon. I have so little time. 
If 1 eall at Rideau, you see, I shall have 
to call on the others in New Edinburgh, 
thought, old friend, 


at Government save 


or be for an too 
stiff.” 

“ Good-by, then.” 

“ Good-by. Hlave I all my traps? Yes. 
I wish I might persuade you to get off 
to-night with us. I know they will put 
you up if you will only trust to my in- 
timaey, Tessy.” 

“Tmpossible. I have to shop to-mor- 
row morning to match some pale blue 
tulle forgotten at the last moment. Aw- 
fully thanks, dear. Expect me promptly 
for luncheon, with an appetite. Shop- 
ping always makes me hungry.” 


Keith MacLeod had tipped the guard 
royally to put him in an empty ear, and 


REASON. 
for a distance he had one to himself, 
where he chose the softest spot, which 
happened to be the enclosure cailed the 


bridal.” 


aslec }). 


There immediately he fell 
A gray February day, just such a day 
this date too, 
this hour, per 
haps this very spot, when he met the face 


seven years ago, on very 


on this train or nearly at 


that caught his heart in a grip that had 
never relaxed. 

That face of all others he found only 
to lose it. Fool! 
even the vulgar one of 


not to have taken any 
means, a personal 
note in the daily paper (horrors! no!); 
her, to 
tell her how, no sooner had he arrived at 
the “ Russell” than a telegram awaiting 
him there told of the death of 
his mother an hour after he had left his 
father’s house. 

But asleep he dreamed of her, and once 
heard the 


never to have found any trace of 


sudden 


again he heard her voice 
voice, oh, so vividly ! 

“Tt is the old, old cheat,” he murmured 
in his dream, “the same old cheat! | 
Ile 
that I 


remember coming into this 


am dreaming.” dreamt: “1 know 


perfectly well am asleep and 


dreaming. | 


ear and falling asleep. It has been 
as real as this many times. How real 
now! I eould even cheat myself and 
sav ‘I am truly awake now.” But I am 
past master of dreams and know their 
tricks. Listen! ‘We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of’ (how like her 
voice!).” Tle awoke with a start. Ie 
sat up erect to listen. 


Only silence. 

“The same old game!” he sighed, and 
settled back to sleep and closed his eyes 
and willed himself to dream of her. Again 
her voice wreathed his being enchanting- 
affectionate. 
again, dear... .‘ The thought ot 
another man but Keith. 
(You darling Nameless! don’t you dare 
let me catch it!) dream, 
dream on and on and on. Go on forever. 
Keep it up, sweet swindle. Oh, don’t let 
You slightly err, 
the mere face of a man, but fhaf man!” 

The 
distinet, and clearer cut were her words. 


lv....vibrant, passionately 


“Say it 
kissing 


you, 


you at 


me wake FOC. not 


well-remembered voice was more 


He started with a quick intake of breath, 
roused again wondering; and yet, only 
silence. 


—- 
| 


HE LOOKED OUT FROM THE CURTAINS OF HIS ENCLOSURE 


; | 
d 
Ae ‘ 
‘ 
war, 
4 
‘ 
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Why, then, had he awakened ? 
To sleep again now and drift on the 


som of that soft ocean to the rapturous 


Nowhere whose shores imprisoned her 
ce. To sleep again. Sleep worth more 


in any sensation life had to 
fer. He closed his eyes and 
pt to all but a voice. 

“Deep! I 
with a 


have lain awake 
sadness | 
could explain.... Love 


-it has been 


nights 
ever 
r weltschmerz,... 
1 hard to endure,....for, see, 
there 
“My God, it is her voice!” 
Dimly, Keith MacLeod knew 


pe 


less, is no end to it! 


that he was hearing earthly 
voices, and that he had been 
blending reality with the 


dream in the dissolving pic- 


between 


tures waking and 
slumber. IIe sat up wonder- 
ing what he should do. To 
listen was engrossing: the 


charm riveted, but was it she? 


Then he heard the rustle of 
the movement of departure, 
and he quickly gathered de- 


tails of his impedimenta to be 
and able to face her 
after her friend left, the lady 
who evidently was not 
on to the capital. 

He looked out from the ecur- 
tains of his enelosure, then 
and regarded the two 
lady passengers; the one facing 
him, blond, petite, 
stranger. 


re ady 


going 


rose 


Was a 
The other was bend- 
ing over the space between the 
seats, attending to her carriage 
boots, no doubt. He could not 
Well, he would 
He must. He did not 
know her name, and in that meeting, if it 
were she, they must be alone. But as 
soon as her friend left the car he would 
know the truth if he had to bend and lift 
the face to his that he might know the 
end of craving. 


see her face. 
wait. 


“ar 


Take eare!’—the guard grabbed the 
man angrily, pulling him from the plat- 
form’s edge. “ None of that with 


me, 
sir!” 
For he thought the gentleman was 


undoubtedly bent on suicide. 
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In his full heart’s promise of victory, 
Keith MacLeod had returned to the open 
of the aisle of the made 
ready with glad greeting, only to see a 


ear, his face 


lady alone, a woman pretty enough, it 


Care!" THE 
MAN 


GUARD 
ANGRILY 


GRABBED THE 


is true, but not his 
land. 


-only she of dream- 


He, rooted to the spot, remained staring 
at her. She returned his gaze 
cool supercilious blank as_ if 


with a 
she was 
As this 
did not awe the staring stranger, Miss 
Seott, much annoyed, turned her head 


looking through him into space. 


and looked at the changing  land- 
seape. 
This woman, attractive as she was, 


could be of no interest to him. Now his 
dream face, conjured of the real woman 


how 
Re 
= 
“i 


she. 


rk hair. 


and an evanished contralto 


With da 


Was a 


him 
turned swiftly to the 


tion came flashing to show 
he 


‘ar, Where he saw that the lady 


+ 

his anit 
end ot the 
and was 


her 


who had alighted—the only one 


awaiting 


gre ng Into) a Carriage 


there, had a well-remembered curve oi 


head under her seal toque. 
Ile would have leaped from the ear 
of the already moving train, but the pow- 


guard was too much for him, and 
jerked him away from the sure injury he 
would brave. 


* And 


he muttered, settling into a crushed heap 


I do not even know her name,” 


in the corner, furiously angry, baffled, and 


beaten. “ How stupid of me not to have 


understood it was she who was to leave 
first! Did I not hear one say ‘Ida’ on 
‘Tess ’? Which is she? Oh, Ida, of 


is ‘Ida’ (to look out at Gov- 
ernment Tlouse for a 
if. (And in the mean time to piece the 
shreds of a dream).” 


course; she 
named 


nd to 


woman 


there is no 


It was Miss Noel’s ninth season at Ot- 
tuwa. She reealled it with a comic men- 
tal of her felt 


supernally young as she stood in full at- 


admission age, for she 
attended by the Premier’s secretary 
which he had 
than at her 


Baltimore when she 


and a 
brought 


coming-out 


champagne-cup 


her—younger even 
party at 
was but eighteen. 

An aide de-camp passed by them tow- 


ard the conservatory, but was arrested in 


his haste by a gentleman whose face 
appeared at the drawing-room door. 
“Who?” the attaché repeated in sotto 
roce. “She? It is Miss Noel, of Balti- 


Shall I introduce you? Presently. 
Can’t you....” 

“Who is that man?” 

The tollowed Miss 


glance. “ Talking to Captain 


more, 


Noel’s 


Berners, 


secretary 


you mean, IT suppose?” 

“Fes, ne.” 

“Miss Noel” aide-de-camp ad- 
dressed her with the privilege of three 
“Mr. Macleod 


wishes to know vou, and as I am on an 


the 


vears’ acquaintance 


errand for her Excelleney, will you take 


him off my hands for just five minutes ?” 


Thus he introduced the imperatively 
impatient stranger. 
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Miss Noel forgot the Prime Minister 
Hous 
and her ow! 
superb gown of pink satin and old Vale: 


clenne s, pink roses and pearls ; she 


secretary; she forgot Government 


viceregal state; she forgot 


got that she was caretully self-coached t 


greet this man—if ever—with a eo 


isolated bow of exquisite insolence. S| 
forgot Keith MacLeod’ 


which she was searching, while | 


everything but 
face, 
masked it in stone from sheer stress « 
feeling. 

* Do you know Rideau, Mr. MacLeod / 
gayly, with the make-beliey: 


at her first stat 


she asked, 
sang-froid of an ingénue 
“Shall I the—er 

heliotrope 4 It is a perfect wonder, it ls 


so tall. | the 


fixtures here, and can do duty as unat 


dinner. show you 


am one of movabk 


tached ambassadress.” They moved away 
together, seeing no one, hearing no on 
as the vy sought the shelter of the 
starred leafage of the conservatory. 
“Well,” said the Prime Minister’s sec 


retary, solus, staring after them, “ that’ 


azale 


cooler than the champagne-cup shi 
permitted me to hold. Just as if Mae 
Leod did not know the heliotrope as well! 
as all the of Ottawa. How Amer 
ican!” 

Slowly, curiously, he after 
them, a light suddenly piereing the top 
of his brain. Most of the drift 
him toward the ball-room 
buffet, while the erimson 
was el ar. 

Keith 


rest 
moved 


behind 
was and tli 
space ahead 
MacLeod passed within 
and stood with her in th 
narrow aisle where the primula, azalea, 
and stephanotis framed them. He did 
not wait to tell her why he had never 
met her at Rideau; he did not remind 
her that he had not known her name; |. 
did not reveal how he had searched an 
prayed and prayed and sought for he: 
face all the Jength of these seven years 


doors 


glass 


he took her in his arms and kissed her. 

And she? She did not know and shi 
did not ask how she eould have gone o1 
and on all these years without him. 

She let him kiss her and her. 
realizing that love had beggared speech 
The Prime Minister’s (who 
could see a church by daylight) ejacu 
lated: ‘ Not so Oh, I say! 

this is a rum go! .. Whew-ew! 
(How very American!) 


kiss 


secretary 


cool. . 
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Cathode Rays 


FOSEPH 


BY FOHN 


With special 


Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridg 


HE study of the effects which occur 
when a current of electricity pass- 
es through gas at a very low press- 
ure has recently led to results having a 
very direct bearing on our ideas of mat- 
ter and electricity. The phenomena known 
to physicists as the * cathode rays” have 


played such an important part in these 


developments that a short account of 
them may not be without general in- 


terest, especially as the phenomena are 
of singular beauty, and many of them 
ean readily be observed by any one with 
access to the usual appliances for pro- 
ducing Roéntgen 


When 


between two wires fused in a glass tube 


rays. 
a current of electricity is sent 
from which the air has been exhausted 
until the air pressure is only an exceed- 
ingly small fraction, say one - ten - thou- 
sandth, of the atmospheric pressure, the 
tube presents a very striking and varied 
appearance, of which the general nature 
be 1 and 2. 
Contining our attention to the neighbor- 


may gathered from Figs. 
hood of the wire by which the current 
the tube is called the 
cathode; it is the one marked — in the 
figure), we find (see Fig. 2) a velvety 
glow spreading over the surface of the 


leaves (this wire 


wire; next to this comes a space called 
the dark which dark, 
and whose boundaries run parallel to the 
surface of the wire forming the cathode; 


is almost 


space, 


outside the dark space the gas is lumi- 
this luminous 
known the 


nous for some distance, 


portion forming what is as 
negative glow. 
So far 


appearance of the gas left in the tube, 


we have been describing the 
but the gas is not the only source of 
light, for the glass in the part of the 
tube near the cathode glows with a vivid 
phosphorescence, the color of which de- 
pends upon the kind of glass of which 
the tube is made. If the glass is soda 


THOMSON, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


reference to recent investigations by the author, Professor of Experimental Physics, 


2, England 


glass, the light given out is a bright yel 
lowish-green, while with lead the 
light is blue. It is to the cause of this 
phosphorescence that we wish to eall at- 
tention in this article. 


glass 


This phosphores- 
cent glow is a striking example of the 
important discoveries in physics which 
often immediately follow improvements 
in the apparatus; for it 
improvements in air-pumps, by which air 


Was Geissler’s 
could be much more etticiently extracted 
from the tubes, which led to the discoy 
ery of the glow on the glass, and render- 
ed its investigation possible. 

The study of the cause of the phos- 
phorescence on the glass was commenced 
by Pliicker in 1859, and earried on with 
great vigor by Hittorf (1869) and Gold- 
(1876) in Germany, 
(1879) in England, and by Puluj in Aus- 
tria. It was soon found that the phos- 
phorescence was produced by something 
coming from the neighborhood of the 
eathode, for a solid placed between the 
cathode and the walls of the tube cast a 
shadow on the tube; an example of this 
effect is shown in Fig. 3, where the shad- 
ow is caused by a Maltese cross made of 
mica (Fig. 3), placed between the cath- 
ode and the tube: the shape of the shad- 
ow shows that the cause of the phos- 
phorescence travels in straight lines, and 
that these lines are, approximately at any 
rate, at right angles to the surface of the 
cathode, so that if the cathode is shaped 
like a bowl, there is a great concentration 
of the effect at the centre (Fig. 4). The 
name “cathode rays” for the agent pro- 
ducing the phosphorescence due to 
Goldstein; and although now, in conse- 
quence of the universal acceptance of 
the undulatory theory of light, a ray is 
generally in the minds of 
physicists with an undulatory motion in 
the ether, this association is only acci- 
dental, and there 


stein by Crookes 


is 


associated 


is no con- 


necessary 


a ray and undulatory 
otion: indeed, Nelson the term 


in connection with his eorpuscular the- 


ction between 


uses 


ory of light, and the cathode rays, as 
we shall see, have an extraordinary re- 
semblance to the conditions 


postulated in that theory for a 
ray. 
The eathode rays have many 


interesting — properties. 


very 
They heat up a body on which 
they fall, and by coneentrat 
ine them by using a_ bowl 


shaped eathode like that shown 
in Fig. 4. a piece of platinum 
foil may be to 
heat, glass melted, and even a 
diamond Again, the 
when they strike against 
an object, push it 
away, the object behaving just 


raised a white 
charred. 
rays, 


tend to 


as if it were = struck by a Fig 
stream of particles coming 

from the eathode. This is 

prettily shown in the experiment due 
to Sir William Crookes, represented 
in Fig. 5, when the impact of the 
rays makes the little carriage move 


to the other of the rails. 
f the glass of the 
tube is an example of a very general phe- 


from one end 
rhe phosphorescence 


nomenon, for very many substances when 
struck by the rays phosphoresce brightly, 
out a light peeuliar to the sub- 
stance: for example (Fig. 6), the rare 


giving 


earth yttria emits when exposed to these 
rays light having a peculiar citron band 
on its spectrum, and it was by the charac- 
teristic light given out under these rays 
that Sir William able to 
study and isolate some of the rarer ele- 


ments. Again, some substances, such as 


common salt,experience a peculiar change 


Fig. 2.—Showing The 


CATHODE RAYS. 


Cathode Wire 


DOD 


in color when exposed to these rays; crys 


tals of rock-salt become a pretty violet- 
blue, looking almost like gems—the color 


is unfortunately somewhat fugitive if the 


erystals are exposed to a moist atmos- 


1.—General Nature Of The Phenomenon 
phere. Some, however, in my possession, 
which have been kept dry, are still blue, 


although they are now nearly four years 
old. 


dueed by the rays in some mixtures of 


An even more subtle change is pro- 


salts, such as a mixture of sulphate of 
ecaleium with a little sulphate of man- 
This mixture not altered in 
appearance by the rays, but for some time 


ganese, is 
after its exposure it bursts into a vivid 
greenish glow when slightly heated; this 
effeet, which was discovered by Professor 
KE. Wiedeman, is ealled thermo-lumines- 
cence. Glass, too, is changed by a long 
exposure to the rays; it gets as it were 
tired, and loses to a considerable extent 
its powers of phosphorescing. A piece of 
tarnished copper is rapidly cleaned by the 
They produce, too, a very remark- 
able change in the rare- 
tied the tube as 
they it; 
which, 


rays. 


gas in 


pass through 
this 
the are 
passing through it, 
an insulator, becomes a 
conductor of electricity 
it trav 
them; the 
path of the rays is 
marked luminosity 
in the gas, and ean thus 
be followed by the eye. 


for 


gas, 


when rays not 


is 


soon as is 


as 


ersed by 


by 


2 
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By means of this luminosity, or by the 
phosphorescence on the glass, it can easi- 
ly be proved that although under ordina- 
ry circumstances the path of the cathode 
rays is a straight line, it is not so when 
the rays are exposed to the action of a 
magnet; this makes the path curved, and 
the 
other, according to the direction of the 
This effect is illustrated 
7, where the straight 


bends it up or down, to one side or 
magnetie force. 
Fig. horizontal 
beam shows the path when there is no 


in 


Inagnet near the rays, the curved beam 
the path when the 
the poles of a horseshoe magnet, produ- 


rays travel between 


cing a magnetie force at right angles to 


the path of the ray: the bending of the 
rays is always at right angles to the mae- 


netic force. A practical application, due 
to Braun, of the bending of the rays un- 
der magnetie force is coming into exten- 
sive use in electrical engineering. where 
it is sometimes necessary to study mag 
netie forees which are rapidly changing. 
Ordinary magnets are useless for this pur- 
pose, as they are much too heavy to fol- 
low the vagaries of the magnetic force. 
but the cathode rays, having practically 


no mass, are able to follow the changes 
in the foree no matter how rapid they 


may be, and by watching the movements 


of the ravs we ean deduce the behavior 
of this foree. 
The most widely known property of 


the cathode rays is that of producing 
Rontgen ravs; the cathode rays are the 


parents of the Réntgen rays, for the lat- 
ter are produced whenever the cathode 
The 


many 


ravs strike against a solid obstacle. 


cathode and Réntgen rays have 
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points of resemblance: 
they both affect a photo- 
graphie plate, they both 
against 

to 
they 
through 


substances 
they 

phosphoresce, 

both 


W hich 


cause 
which strike 
and 


make gas 
they 

of 
The eathode rays, too 


shall 


power 


pass a con 


ductor electricity. 


we see, have 


ot 


penetrating 


opaque solids, though 
this is small compared 
n The Gla with that possessed — by 
the Roéntgen rays: th 
essential differences 
tween the two rays are that the Rént- 
fen rays are not deflected by a magnet, 


nor by an electric force, nor do they carry 
with them a charge of electricity. 
Physicists until three or four vears ago 
were very much divided in opinion to 
the nature of the cathode ravs; the Ger- 


as 


man physicists, with very few exceptions, 
held that these of the 
nature of waves in the ether, with which 
matter had nothing to do. The English 
physicists were, I think, unanimous 
regarding the cathode rays as due to par- 


were something 


in 


ticles of gas charged with negative elec- 
tricity, and projected with 
from the cathode: they pointed out how 
readily this view explained the mechan 


reat velocity 


ical and thermal effects produced by the 
rays, and their deflection by 
Varley in 
first to such 
particles in the electrie discharge, though 
it 


a magnet. 
ISTO seems to have been the 
suggest the occurrence of 
is perhaps doubtful whether he was 
referring specitically to the cathode rays. 
The used 
Crookes to explain and co-ordinate the 


charged particles were by 


Fig. 4.—Concentration Of Cathode Rays 


. 
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very striking results ob- 
tained by him in his ex- 
periments on this sub 
ject. 

Interest in this con 
troversy Was much stim 
discovers 


1892. 


ulated by a 
made by Hertz in 
Ilertz showed that solids 


were not, as had been 
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supposed, absolutely im 
pele trable these 
for he proved that 
could 

gold - leaf 
phosphors 


by 
the 

through 
produce 
hind it. 
tion to 


rays pass Fig. 5 
and 
be- 
This seemed a formidable objec- 
the that the cathode 
were charged particles, for though exam- 
ples of the penetration of solids by gi 


glass 


Oli 
view ravs 


ses 


are not wanting—for instance, hydrogen 
ean readily pass through red-hot plat- 


inum, and even a liquid like water can 
be foreed by great pressure through gold 
vet Hertz’s discovery was undoubtedly 


much more favorable to the ether view 
than to the particle one, as no person 
had suggested that these particles were 


other than the molecules or atoms of the 


gas in the tube. Hlertz’s result received 
a very beautiful extension by Lenard, 


who made a tube which had in it a small 


window of very thin aluminium foil. 
Shooting the cathode rays against this 
window, he found that they penetrated 


it and got outside the tube, where they 
could be much more easily investigated. 


Lenard was thus the first physicist to 


cross the Rubicon between the inside and 


Fig. 6.—Phosphorescence Of Object 


Struck By Cathode Rays 


Cathode Rays 


Pushing An Object 
the outside of the tube, and for this rea- 
son the eathode rays outside the tube are 
generally called Lenard rays. 

From the evi- 
the par- 
French 
that the 
cathode rays carried a charge of negative 
them, the 
that detleeted 
by an electric force just as if they were 
negatively electritied. After these results 
it could hardly be doubted that the cath- 
ode rays were really negatively electri- 
tied particles, and the difticulty in the 
way of this view, due to the penetration 


this time, however, all 
dence began to go in favor of 
ticle theory. In 


physicist, M. Perrin, showed 


a young 


cleetricity with and in 


writer showed they were 


of solids by the rays, was explained by 
some experiments made by the writer in 
1897, in which the masses of the charged 
particles, the charge earried by them, and 
their These 
measurements showed that the particles 
in the cathode not 
atoms or molecules at all, but something 


velocity were measured. 


rays are ordinary 


very much smaller, for 
the mass of each of 
these particles is only 


about one - thousandth 
part of that of the atom 
of hydrogen, the smallest 
mass hitherto recognized. 

made by 
Kaufmann, 


Investigations 


Wiechert, 


and Lenard have led to 
the same conclusion. 
Nor is this extreme 
smallness the only re- 
markable feature about 
these particles ; for it 
found that  what- 


ever might be the nature 
of the gas in the tube, 
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metal used for the 
cathode, the mass of the particles re- 


or whatever was 


mained the same. Thus in these par 
ticles we have something possessing 


the prope rties of ordinary matter, hav- 
detinite ex- 
ceedingly small compared with the mass 


ing a mass, which is yet 


ot any known element; the particles of 


this new kind of matter thus correspond 
much tiner state of subdivision 
that of matter into its 


molecules. ‘The speed with which these 


to a vers 
than ordinary 
particles move is also a feature of great 
The se speeds have been mea- 
found 
the velocity of 


interest. 
to be so enormous 
the bullet 
is quite insignificant in comparison: the 


sured, and ar 


that swiftest 
speed of the particles depends upon the 
electric force which can be applied to the 
tube, and this changes with the amount 
left in it; but a particle which 
did not move with a velocity more than 


of gas 


MAGAZINE. 


tube near the 
smaller than 
atoms moving with prodigious velocities, 


Thus in the 


have 


third of this. 
cathode we bodies 
a state of things which recalls Newton’s 
according to 


small 


corpuscular theory of light, 
which light par 
ticles (corpuscles) moving at the rate of 
Although this 
theory of light has long since 
doned, realized 
in the cathode rays; and | have ventured 


consists of very 


156,000 miles per second. 
been aban 
Newton's conception Is 


to call the small particles which consti- 
tute these 

Matter in the 
contined thi 
tube, 


rays corpuscles. 


corpuscular state is not 


cathode rays in an ex 


hausted for when a metal wire is 


made white hot in a good vacuum, mat 
ter in this state is given off. It is also 


given off when the metal, instead of being 
made red hot,is exposed to a bright light. 
In both these cases we get negative elec 
tricity in the gas round the wire; in fact, 

whi hever we have 


negative electricity in 


a gas at a very low 
pressure, where thers 


is very little matter in 
the ordinary state for 
tind 


car- 


it to stick to, we 
the electricity is 
ried by the corpuscles. 
When the pressure of 
the gas is not low, the 


corpuscles get entan- 
gled with ulti- 


mately adhere to the 
molecules of the 


so that if we 


gas, 
Wish 
to get Inatter in 
this corpuscular state 
we must remove as 
much of the gas as 


a thousand times that of the swiftest 
eannon ball, which is about two thousand 
miles per hour, would be one of the slow- 
est of its species. The only velocity with 
which we can compare that of these par- 
the velocity of light, which is 


about 186,000 miles per seeond—and eath- 


ticles is 


ode particles have been observed in the 
tube having a velocity as much as one- 


Showing Rays Deflected By Horseshoe Magnet 


we can; then we find 
that the 
clectricity is 


negative 

always 

carried by these cor- 

puseles, which are o! 

the kind 

ever the electricity may have been pro- 
duced. 

The case is very different with positive 


same how 


electricity, for when the mass of the car- 
riers of the positive electricity in a gas 
at a low pressure is measured, it is found 
to be the same as that of an ordinary 
molecule, and to depend upon the kind 
of gas in the tube; thus positive elec- 


| . 
: 


tricity is always found on matter in the 
ordinary state, while negative electricity 
is found on corpuscles. This difference 
between the two electricities is just that 
which ought to exist on the one - fluid 
theory of electricity due to Benjamin 
Franklin. According to that theory, elee- 
tricity was supposed to be a fluid; when 


matter in the ordinary state contained 
a certain quantity of this fluid, it was 
said to be saturated, and not eleetri- 
tied; if some of the fluid left it so that 
it contained less than the normal quan- 
titv, it was charged with electricity of 
one sign; if some fluid came into itsothat 
it contained more than the normal quan- 
tity, it was charged with electricity of 
the opposite sign. Now, it we suppose 
that the electric fluid consists of a collec- 
tion of our corpuscles, the results of our 
experiments would be exactly expressed 
by Franklin’s one - fluid theory, and it 
would thus seem that there is some war- 
rant for the somewhat discredited “ elee- 
trie fluid.” 

It the material of the eathode rays 
forms negative electricity, it is evident 
that it must be very widely spread; we 
have seen that it oceurs free near white- 
hot metals and metals exposed to the 
light. 

We may suppose that it forms a part 


of all kinds of matter in the normal state, 
and that the heat and light which have 
to be applied to metals are only required 
to get the corpuscles out of the metal, 
and that in the metal itself, even under 
normal conditions, there are corpuscles 
moving freely about, and able to carry 
heat as well as electricity from one part 
of the metal to another. There are some 
substances which are perpetually emit- 
ting eathode rays without the need of 
any stimulus from heat or light. This, as 
has been shown by Becquerel, is the case 
with uranium and its compounds; the 
property is, however, possessed to an enor- 
mously greater extent by a new substance 


discovered by Professor and Madame 
Curie, and called by them radium, which 
is obtained from the mineral pitchblende. 
Its preparation is very difficult and la- 
borious, as from several tons of piteh- 
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blende only a few grammes of radium 
can be obtained. This substance has 
been shown by its discoverers to emit 
corpuscles, and it is very remarkable that 
the velocity with which the corpuscles 
are emitted is about two-thirds of that 
of light, which is double the highest ve- 
locity we have hitherto been able to give 
(even with the most powerful induction 
coils) to the corpuscles in an exhaust- 
ed tube. It is one of the romances of 
science that a harmless - looking white 
powder like radium should be perpetual- 
ly bombarding its neighbors with projec- 
tiles of this velocity —a bombardment 
which is not, always harmless, as I believe 
there are instances of sores being caused 
by too lavish an exposure to the radium 
attack. 

Since corpuscles are emitted by hot 
metals, it seems not improbable that that 
very hot body, the sun, may be emit- 
ting corpuscles, some of which would 
strike the earth, where, stopped by the 
earth’s atmosphere, and deflected by the 
earth’s magnetie foree, they would pro- 
duce luminosity in the upper region of 
the earth’s atmosphere, which they would 
make a eonductor of electricity. The 
consequences of such a bombardment of 
the earth by corpuscles driven from the 
sun have been investigated by Paulsen, 
Birkeland, and especially by Arrhenius, 
who has shown that very many of the 
properties of the aurora borealis can be 
explained as the result of such a bombard- 
ment. 

If this view is sustained by future 
investigations, we shall have to regard 
the corpuscles as playing an important 
part in cosmical as well as in terrestrial 
physics. The possibility of such a wide- 
spread scope for their action lends in- 
creased interest and importance to the 
investigation of their properties. 

It is a striking instance of the unity of 
physical phenomena on the smallest and 
largest seale that an occurrence appar- 
ently so exceptional as the glowing of 
the glass in a small tube’ should be 
closely connected with some of the most 
widespread phenomena in nature, and 
give the clew to their explanation. 


The Surrender of Sister Philomene 


BY 


ITE whole matter dated from the ar- 
rival of the baby. 


Ile was brought to the convent 


in the form of a large and feverishly 
bundle, which, being unrolled, re- 
vealed to the eyes of the Mother Superior 


and her secretary a small boy. 


active 


Ile was about two years old, and had 


blue eves, yellow curls, and a constant 
and radiant smile, which disclosed six 
absurdly small teeth. He had also very 
fat legs, a large dimple in each cheek, 
and a manner which was familiar to the 


last le 


Having thrown aside his wrappings and 


pushed them out of the way with the 
toe of his buttoned boot, he calmly 
walked over to the Mother Superior, 
climbed inte her lap, laid his yellow 


head against the stiff linen that covered 
her bosom, and, with a smile of sweet 
content, dropped into a restful slumber. 

This ineident led to his acceptance as 
the Notwith- 
standing the pathos of his position, sO 
an orphan, and the fact that the 
died had_ herself 
been brought up in the convent, the nuns 
had decided that they could not take him 
the which 
his guardian wished him to remain with 


an inmate of institution. 


young 
mother who had just 


even for few months during 


them. They had intended to convey this 
information to the trained nurse who 
had brought him, but the ease and as- 


little black 


dress, and his air of having reached home 


surance of his manner, his 
after a weary journey, checked the words 
their lips. The Mother Superior 
hastily deposited her unusual burden on 
a hair-cloth “sofa” that stood in the 


but she was observed to turn a 


upon 


corner, 
fascinated upon it while she 


retired to the other end of the reception- 


raze even 
room for a hurried consultation with her 
secretary. 

The nurse glanced from the sleeping 
child to the two black-veiled heads so 
She 


close together, and smiled to herself. 


ELIZABETH G. 


JORDAN 
full well the faseinations of Fred 
Addison Had 
he not turned the battery of them upon 
her his death; 
heart how 


knew 
erick Maleolm, aged two. 
since and 
wrung at 


mother’s was 
the 
Of course 


Who could 


not her even 
prospect of parting from him? 


the nuns would keep him. 


help it? She rose to her feet as the 
rior came toward her. 

“You may leave him,” said the nun, 
gravely—* for a time, at least; we ean 


do no less in memory of his mother.” 

The nurse kissed the sleeping baby and 
went away with tears dimming her brown 
eves. 

The bent and lifted the 
sturdy figure in her thin arms. It was 
no light weight. and the effort she made 
woke Frederick Addison Maleolm 
his slumbers. He turned one sleepy blue 


secretary 


from 


eye on her, then the other, and a look 
of supreme discontent settled upon his 
brow. He sat up with a ruftted coun- 
tenance and beat his small heels upon 
the secretary’s stomach. She put him 
hastily on the floor. 

“Fweddie tan valk hisself,’ he re- 
marked with dignity. He toddled over 


to the door where the Superior stood 
surveying him with interest and awe. He 


looked up into her face and bobbed his 
head with ingratiating friendliness. 


* Fweddie tan yalk,” he repeated. Then 
he slid his dimpled hand into her soft 
cool ene, buried his curls in her black 
robe, and thought better of his proposi- 
tion. “ But Fweddy would like oo to 
cawwy him,” he added, with a little gur- 
gle of delight over the happy thought. 

A slow pink flush stole up to the nun’s 
forehead. She glanced uneasily at her 
seerctary and down at the small auto- 
erat whose hands held her a_ prisoner. 
He removed them:and lifted his arms to 
her with a shade of surprise in his blue 
Never before had any held 
out against them. The baby’s little world 
for a moment reeled under his feet. Then 


eves. one 


the dignified woman above him bent and 
lifted him gently. 

He tucked his head under her chin, 
and his dimpled hand stole up and rested 
against her cheek. She laid her head 
against his for an instant, and an inar- 
iculate sound passed her lips—the sound 


every baby knows, and every true woman 
makes when she feels a little body hes- 
tling against her heart. Then the two 
left the room together, and the secretary 
followed them down the long dim corri- 
dor to the refectory, her eyes twinkling 
behind her glasses. 

In exactly one week Frederick Addi- 
son Maleolm was the head of the insti- 
tution. Ile decided no questions and he 
signed no papers, but he gave orders 
freely to high and low alike, and there 
was in the land the sound of footsteps 
hastening to do his bidding. The nuns 
were not at all sure that this was right. 
They had many theories on the training 
of children, and were anxious to demon- 
strate them on the first, and possibly the 
last, subject admitted to their care. But 
what were theories in the presence of this 
remarkable infant? One seraphie smile 
from Frederick Addison upset every 
resolution and left the soft-hearted Sis- 
ters helpless in his presence, 

They knew he should not be carried 
from place to place; he was large enough 
to walk. Yet when he sat down in a 
flower-bed or in the middle of the chapel 
and announeed that he was tired, it was 
obviously impossible to leave him there. 
At the suggestion of Sister Philomene 
they tried this plan once or twice. But as 
young Frederick had immediately fallen 
into a pleasant slumber, the experiment 
could hardly be called a success, especially 
as half the nuns in the institution were 
unable to concentrate their minds on any- 
thing else while it was in progress. 

Another point which greatly disturbed 
them was his insistence on being rocked 
to sleep. This was a highly improper 
performance. They all knew that, and 
each could have quoted excellent author- 
ity for the conviction. The thing to do, 
without question, was to put the child 
in his erib, tell him he must go to sleep, 
and leave him there to do it. There 
could, of course, be no objection to one’s 
remaining outside the door and listening 
until all was quiet. But Frederick’s 
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conduct made this course impossible. It 
was not that he cried; if he had, they 
might have summoned strength to leave 
him. He did not ery. His air was on 
of pathetic surprise at desertion, min 
gled with a beautiful submission and 
an abnormal wakefulness. He in 
the dim room talking softly to himself, 
or making a queer humming sound which 
he seemed to think was pleasingly musi 
eal. Oceasionally he sat up, the 
anxious watchers outside, their ranks 
constantly augmented by others as anx 
ious, heard a scramble, or the sound of 
a falling toy or pillow. 

Once the thump was so very loud that 
prompt investigation was made, and the 
fat body of Frederick Was discovered re 
posing on the floor. Tle had fallen out 
of his erib, but he showed no bitterness 
over the incident. After the baby had 
been crooned over for five or ten minutes, 
he was off to the Land of Nod. 

This solution of the problem was so 
simple and so humane that he was there- 
upon rocked, and there was a spirited 
rivalry as to who should perform the 
kindly service. Every nun volunteered 
but one—Sister Philomene. She was ob 
served to shun the company of Frederick 
Addis nm. 

Sister Philomene was not sentimental. 
She was absolutely just, but very cold, 
and a little hard. She had no favorites, 
and had not even the quasi - intimates 
that all conventual life permits. She 
secretly prided herself on her unbend 
ing nature. Had he shared her in- 
difference, all would have been well, but 
right here the fine, subtle irony of the 
situation was manifest. With the per- 
verseness of Fate, it was on Sister Phil 
omene that the Light of the Convent had 
fastened his. youthful affections. 

No one could understand it, and cer- 
tainly the baby could not explain it. 
Perhaps May Iverson, a pupil at the in- 
stitution, came the nearest to the kernel 
of the situation. 

“Tt is the contrariness of man,” she 
said, positively. “ The infant is a flirt, 
even at his tender age. He is tired of 
the cloving sweets he’s getting on all 
sides, so he is making love to unre 
sponsive Sister Philomene by way of va- 
riety.” 

Making love he certainly was. At the 
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first glimpse of the austere face of the 
nun, whose eyes were the only eyes that 
looked at him coldly, whose lips were the 
only ones that did not curve into smiles 
under his, the baby started for her as 
fast as his chubby legs could carry him. 
Through the convent corridors and along 
the walks he pursued her, his 
curls standing on end with joyful ex- 
citement, teeth his 
voice cooing appeals to her to “ wait for 
I’ weddie.” 

She 


garden 


his six shining, 


Unexpected doors swal- 
lowed her up, dark and unexplored cor- 
ners wrapped her in mystery, and on the 


hever did. 


of the abysses into which she had 
dropped Frederick Addison 
was wont to pause in wide-eyed wonder. 
the little drama, 
but there was tragedy Too. 


seemingly 
There was comedy in 


The summer came and went, and Fred- 
erick continued on his sunny way. He 
spent the long days in the garden, rolling 
his little wheelbarrow up and down the 
path and over the flower-beds, leaving 
devastation in his wake, to be freely for- 
orbit could be 
crumbs of the seed cake he 


given. traced by 
was usually 
eating, which was fortunate, for he fell 
asleep in out-of-the-way corners, and had 


Ie 


had for each of his favorite Sisters some 


to be discovered by a rescue band. 


weird and mysterious name by which he 
called her, and to which she proudly an- 
swered. and startling famil- 
iarity of his manner became intensified 
Ile demanded songs and 
from the Mother Superior, and 


The ease 


as time passed. 
“tories ” 
took the pins out of her veil and showed 
a feverish interest in the question of her 
which of course her coit concealed. 
It was rumored that on one 
he refused to be comforted until she had 
unfastened the linen bands and exhibited 
her ears to his inspection,—but this story 
was never verified. 


ears 


occasion 


When the chilly days of autumn came 
he still dug in the garden, enveloped in 
a little tightly buttoned 


woollen “ leggings,” 


and 
and wearing on his 
head a hood in which his face shone like 
a red apple. Frederick Addison believed 
in fresh air, and got it by his usual meth- 
od of quietly taking what he wanted. 
When the winter snow began to fall 


reefer 


and the flower-beds were covered and 
the birds spread their wings and left 
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him, dreary days began for the infant. 
He became a “shut in,” and all the at- 
tractions of the play-room fitted for him 
failed to compensate for the loss of the 
birds and the tlowers he loved. 


Friends of the young mother who sl pt 


under the deepening snows thought 
of her baby behind the convent walls 
and brought him gifts and playthings. 


The nuns developed a marvellous talent 
for games of which they had never before 
heard, and their répertoire of songs and 
adapted to the amusement of 
small boys grew like a rolling snowball. 


stories 


But the baby was bored and showed it. 
Ile turned Sister 
but found 
the outside air. 


again to Philomene, 


her as of yvyore—as frosty as 
Intrepid as he was, hi 
his little shoes when she turned 
upon him; but her fas 
still held, and his allegiance to 
her did not waver. 

Then one night he fell ill. 

IIe had not been wholly well for sey 
eral days. Ilis red mor 
flushed than usual, and the hand that lay 
so confidingly on the faces of his friends 
was dry and feverish. Unskilled in the 
meaning of these infantile symptoms, th« 
nuns were still sufficiently alarmed to 
fill him with simple remedies they used 


shook in 
her eold 


cination 


glance 


cheeks were 


for colds, and to keep him more closely 
Once each 
was bundled up like an Indian 
papoose and taken for a turn around thi 
garden walks, but that was all, and when 


than ever in his play-room. 
day he 


the outing was over they toasted him 
before the fire until he was warmed 
through. Notwithstanding these atten- 


tions, he continued feverish, and showed 
an unusual languor and_ drowsiness. 
When, added to these symptoms, he de 
veloped another, which in any one but 
Frederick Addison would have been 
rated irritability, the awe-struck and 
anxious Mother Superior directed Sister 
Rodriguez, the convent Infirmarian, to 
take him in hand, watch him carefully, 
and restore him to his usual condition of 
robust health. 

It was a congenial duty, and Sister 
Rodriguez entered upon it with much 
zeal. For purposes of observation she re- 
mained in the baby’s nursery at night, 
and that pleasant room, so unusual in 
such an institution, became the Mecca 


to which the feet of the nuns turned each 
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iy during the short intervals in which 
these busy women could leave the mani- 
ld duties connected with their vocation. 
Sister Philomene alone did not eall. 
ven when she was told that the baby 
don several occasions asked for 
“Chiecker Menie” (his for her), 
e did not find time to drop in upon him. 
She would go at once, she explained, if 
really ill; but as the trouble 
emed to be only a slight cold, and as 


name 


were 


was receiving the attention of the en- 
re community, she thought he would 
not need her. 


One night, toward morning, Sister 
Rodriguez was aroused by a long-drawn 
strangling cough from the crib. She 
was beside it in an instant. It did not 
need the child’s labored breathing, 
flushed cheeks, and shining eyes to show 
her that something was seriously wrong. 
She reeognized the enemy, and with a 


heart prepared for the battle. 
She rang for help, and within a few 
moments half a dozen of the Sisters were 
with her, and everything was being done 


sinking 


in behalf of the strangling baby on whom 
the eroup had fastened so relentless a 

They at onee sent across the street 
for the old doctor who came in consulta- 


grip. 


on over serious cases in the convent, and 
he arrived after some delay. 
He entered the room cheerfully, with 


the evident conviction that there was 
nothing serious the matter with the 


youngster who seemed to be upsetting 
the quiet life of the cloister. But after 
one look his face grew grave. He set to 
vork at onee, with the assistance of Sister 


Rodriguez, giving hurried directions 
right and left. Then he glanced round 
the little cirele of anxious faces and 


spoke. 

“There are too many here,” he said, 
brusquely. “ You can do nothing, Sis- 
ters; take your rest and we will remain 
with the child. Sister Rodriguez and 
[ will do what is necessary, with the as- 
sistanee of—well ”’—he hesitated, glanc- 
ing from face to another—* Sister 
Philomene.” 


one 


The Sisters looked round in surprise. 
They had not known she was there. But 
the austere nun came forward with the 
coolness and unruffled calm that, by con- 
trast to the anxiety of her associates, had 
attracted the doctor’s attention and de- 
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cided his choice of an assistant. The 
others went out reluctantly, leaving the 
doctor, the convent Infirmarian, and the 
Mistress of the Novices to do battle to- 
gether for the life that had 
dear to the sisterhood. 

It was a long, hard fight. Sister Rod- 
riguez was exhausted before it was won, 
and the old doctor, whose age told in 
such a strain as this, looked gray in the 
early morning light. Sister Philomene 
alone was fresh and ruddy-hued, showing 
no effect of sleeplessness or physical ef- 
fort. The doctor looked at her approv- 
ingly as he picked up his hat. 

“T will run over to the house now,” 
he said, “and get a nap. My years turn 
upon me, Sister, and remind me that I 
am at their merey. 


grown so 


I hope the crisis is 
past, but if the child grows worse, again 
send for me. I will be ready to come at 
a moment's notice. Get Sister Rodriguez 


to he down and sleep a little, if you can. 


She needs it too. Unless you send for 
me before, I will come again at eight 


o'clock. Can you keep watch until then ? 
You know the conditions and the treat- 
ment, and I do not like to leave him in 
other hands.” 

The nun replied with a quiet smile. 
He gave her a few more directions and 
left the convent. She tucked Sister Rod- 
riguez in her little cot at the other side 
of the room, and, in spite of her protests, 


made her remain there. Sister Rodri- 
guez had once been a “novice” under 
this stern Mistress, and the habit of 
obedience was strong. The child she 


loved seemed out of danger, and she felt 
weary and relaxed. Soon her regular 
breathing showed that she was asleep. 
Sister Philomene sat in a chair at the 
foot of the crib, facing the small patient. 
She had never before taken a really ap- 
praising look at him. She did it now, as 
he lay in a seeming stupor before her. 
The deep flush of the night had given 
place to pallor, and the little face was 
almost as white as the pillow on which 
it lay. Against this whiteness the baby’s 
tumbled yellow curls were very effective. 
So were the blue veins in his temples, and 
the pathetie droop of his lips, and the 


long golden lashes on the cheeks that 
somehow seemed to have lost all their 


plumpness in this short time. 
Sister Philomene recalled his face as 
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he had always seen it, with the blue eyes 
dancing, the tiny teeth flashing, the 
dimples all in evidence, while the baby 


voice gurgled to her in the pure delight 
of living. It seemed impossible that this 
was the same child. Verily Frederick 
Addison Malcolm, master of all he 


veved at had been suddenly 


sur- 


two, over- 


thrown, and his downtall was a tragic 
one, 

Sister Philomene mentally reviewed 
what she had heard of his history. His 
father had died within a year of his birth, 


and his young mother had followed in 
ten months. She had been a convent girl, 
and an especial protégée of the Mother 


had 


be en 


Superior. Shi relatives ; 
had herself up in the 
institution, and her last prayer had been 
that find a 
for a time among the nuns who had been 


ho 


brought 


near 
sie 
her baby might refuge there 


so rood to her. 


Dying as she was, she had realized 
what his place would be among them 
all. Who eould fail to love Frederick ? 
She had been right. Only one had re- 


sisted his charm, and that was she, her- 
self—Sister Philomene. Self-reproach 
stirred in the If he had 
would have found it hard to for- 
herself knew that. She made a 
mental plea in her own defence. 


woman's soul. 
died, she 
Live she 

“ If he had been a poor or unattractive 
child,” she retleeted, honestly, “ I should, 
I think, have felt 
But he will be rich, and is lovely.” 

She studied him silently. His breathing 
had and the drawn 
lines in his forehead had relaxed when the 
pain ceased. As Sister Philomene looked 
and pondered, Frederick Addison suc 
denly opened his blue eyes full upon her. 


more interest in him. 


be come less labore d, 


For a moment there was no expression 
in them save a deep drowsiness, but as 
she and the head of the 
erib the old bright light flashed in them, 
of his 


rose went to 
and the baby’s lips parted in one 
irresistible smiles. 

He lifted both arms with a sigh of per- 
lect content. 
Chicker 
She bent 


smiles which 


Menie,” he 


over 


said, hoarsely. 
with the 
her stern 


him one of 


rare sO softened 


ster Philomene is here,” she said, 


cently. “ Frederick must be a good boy 
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and keep very quiet, or the doctor w 
have to come again and give him m 
medicine.” 


He sat 


the room. 


up, his croupy cough fill 
Sister Rodriguez heard it a 
but he turned from 
whom he loved dearly to the sombre ey 
f the nun who stood beside him. 

Fweddie yants to be 
Menie,”’ he 
leaned toward her, his arms outstrete!] 
his blue eyes full 
aloofness of the 
man had never killed in his baby soul. 


ran to him, 


yoeked 
Chicker announced. | 
his lips quivering, 
the love which the 


* Fweddie chick,” he re peated. “* Fy 
die yants Chicker Menie to yoek him.’ 
Sister Rodriguez turned away, 

eyes dim. 

“If she rebuffs him now,” she thoug 
“]T am afraid I can never feel quit 
same to Sister Philomene.” 

She did not. He thought she had, a: 
the big tears fell on the thin cheeks, 1 
Frederick Addison sick lacked 


the sturdy pride and independence 


some 


Frederick Addison well. The hot droy 
melted the thin crust of ice over 
woman’s heart. She leaned forward ai 


lifted him out of the erib and into 
lap, cuddling him to her, and kissing 
wet eyes tenderly. His curly head er 
close to her face, and his little hand st 
under the linen that 
and found a resting-place over her hea 
The tears still lay on his cheeks, but 
lips smiled in unconscious triumph. 
The Sisters, coming in the early mor 
how he had fared, 


her bos 


ing to see check: 


their steps on the threshold and ga 
in awe. 
For the first time since the ecrov 


alarm of the night before, the baby sle; 
a natural slec Pp, his damp eurls clingi 
to his brow, his lips parted in his 


time smile, his small hand under tl! 
nun’s linen neck-band, guarding t! 


citadel he had stormed. 


And over him hung the transfigum 
face of his “Chiecker Menie,” her soft 
ened eyes fastened on him with tl! 


they had never held | 
fore, her willing arms holding him 
a close embrace, and her voice ecrooni1 
the little song he had royally demand 
before he drifted out on the sea of child 
ish dreams. 


mother look” 


Reminiscences of George Eliot 


LY 


I ven- 
tured to make a prediction that “ it 
will be the duty of the more serious 


T is now some years ago that 


iticism of another generation to revive 
© reputation of George Eliot as an 
hiding literary foree.” And the quality 
hich I especially noted was this, that 
‘she raised the whole art of romance 
into a higher plane of thought, of culture, 
and of philosophic grasp.” I thought 
at this “noble aim” of hers was being 
overlooked—and I think this 
- still true in England. Her American 
idmirers have shown more constancy in 
their affection. 

It is more than forty-one years since 
[ first made her acquaintance, on New- 
Year’s day, 1860, at the house of her 
friends, Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
Congreve, at Wandsworth. It was twen- 
almost to a day, 
that I was one of the mourners who fol- 


much 


hose 


y-one years later, 
wed her body to the grave in Highgate 
the 29th December, 1880. 
twenty-one years I 
tantly saw her, had much conversation 
vith her on literary and_ philosophical 
topies, and received many letters relating 

her writings, and also to her 
views on art, polities, and religion. 
Some of these letters have been published 
vy her husband, but the incidents that 
alled them forth are not quite evident 

the readers of Mr. Cross’s Life, and 
the most interesting have not 
been published at all. I am asked to con- 
tribute my own recollections of her con- 
ception of life and her methods of work. 
llaving the sanction of those whom she 
left behind her, I will try, before it is 
too late, to put down my memories of a 
friend whom I so profoundly honored. 
As I do this, I reeall to mind not a few 
of the most golden days of my past life, 
and some of the most inspiring “ ban- 
quets” or symposia of high thinking to 
which it has ever been my fortune to be 
hidden as a guest. 


emetery, on 


During those con- 


own 


some of 


FREDERIC 


H1ARRISON 


How well I remember that New-Year’s 


day when I met Mr. and Mrs. Lewes 
at the dinner table of Mr. and Mrs. 
Riehard Congreve! She was then at 
the age of forty, in the first outburst 
of her fame as the author of Adam 
Bede, and was just finishing the second 
volume of the Mill on the Floss. She 
had no friends at Wandsworth except 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Congreve, who had 
made her acquaintance the year before. 
Mrs. Congreve, she wrote in her journal 
(May 3, 1859), “was the chief charm of 
the place to me.” Dr. Congreve had re- 
tired for from his work at 
Oxford to give himself up to the study 
and propaganda of the principles of Au- 
guste Comte. He had just published his 
translation of the Posi/ivist 
which Mrs. had already read, 
whilst George Lewes was occupied with 
the Politique of Comte. I was a young 
man, just called to the bar, who had been 
the pupil and then was the successor of 
Richard Congreve at Oxford, but I had 
written nothing, and was quite unknown 
to the public. 
or less 


some years 


Cate ( ism 


Lewes 


Though we were all more 
Comte, the talk 
round the table was quite general, and 


interested in 


the small party was nothing but a simple 
gathering of intimate friends. 

I listened with lively interest to the 
words of one who was already famous, 
who from the first moment impressed 
every one with a sense of grave thought, 
high and serupulous courtesy. 
She had not a grain of self-importance 


ideals, 


in her manner, and took quite a simple 
and modest part in the general talk, lis- 
tening to the brilliant sallies of George 
Lewes with undisguised delight, respect- 
ing Congreve’s views as those of a train- 
ed historian and seholar, and showing me 
the kindly weleome of a gracious woman 
to the friend of her friends. 
an argument 
wherein 
was mistaken. 


remember 
in which she engaged me, 


I thought, as I still think, she 
She maintained, apropos 
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of a review of tro ps she had late ly seen, 


that “the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war’ was more conspicuous in 
our day than it was in the Middle Ages. 


Having some knowledge of medieval art, 
illuminated 


doubt. The 
bold in 


Italian war - paintings, and 


I: roissarts, 


companys 


ventured to 
| think 


seemed to 


me 


venturing to differ from her opinion on 
a matter of local color. But she did not 
think so herself; and nothing eould bs 


than the with 
which she listened to my points. 
In the 1860, at Wandsworth, she 


was working under severe pressure, hav- 


more graceful patience 


year 


ing broken with her own family, retain- 
ing only one or two women friends, quite 
Years after- 
lived in London and at 
cultured world at 
women of and 


recep- 


unknown to general society. 
wards, when she 
Witley, she had 
feet; and 
reputation crowded 


the 
rank 
Sunday 


her men 
he r 
tions; and she was surrounded by friends 


and reverential worshippers of her genius. 


But she remained still the same quiet, 
erave, reserved woman that she had been 
in her retreat and isolation at Wands- 


worth, always modest in her bearing, al- 
most deferential towards any form of ae- 
knowledged reputation, almost morbidly 
distrustful of herself, and eager to purge 
her soul germ of 
and pride that her fame and the court 


paid to her by men and women of mark 


out of any arrogance 


could possibly tend to breed. 

It was the foundation of the 
ly Revie v, in 
into constant association with Mr. Lewes, 


Fortniaht- 


1865, which brought me 
who was then established in the Priory, 


Regent’s Park. Early in 1865 George 
first editor. I 
that vear four articles to 
Eliot 
was at that time 
a constant the Priory, where 
Herbert Huxley, An- 
thony Trollope, the Congreves, Deutsch, 


and Sir Frederic Burton were frequently 


Lewes was chosen as its 


eontributed in 


the new organ, and George wrote 


in the first number. 
visitor at 


Spencer, Thomas 


found. I there learned to estimate at its 
full value the immense range of George 
Eliot’s reading, both in poetry and in 


the high standard 
whether personal or social, that she kept 
sight 
conscientious 


philosophy, of duty, 


required of 


labor 


hefore her own and 
and the 
devoted to her own art. 


George Eliot was oceupied on her novel 


others, she 
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of Felia 
half of 
the plot and dénouement in the later | 
of the 


Holt during 


IS66: 


and the 


and, as every reader kn 
story intricate les 
imbroglio, whereby an old English fa) 


turn on an 


ily were suddenly dispossess d ot 
estates which they had held for m: 
generations. She had endeavored 


for herself, | 
found herself involved in hopeless te 
As is 
Cross in the opening of chapter xiii., s 
had written me the kind letter of 5 J 
uary, 1866, to 


work out this problem 


nicalities of law. stated by 


invite me to join a part 
consisting of Herbert Spencer, T. Hux 

and others, and she there imparted to 1 
her difficulties as to the law of 
the statutes of limitations. S| 
wrote of it in a letter to me of the 9 
January that she “must go sounding 

her dim and perilous way through |: 

I offer 
her text-books, but she preferred to } 


ent 


and 


books amidst agonies of doubt.” 


to me her difficulties in writing. T} 
law case she required to fit her plot 

the vear 1832 
sight of it seemed impossible in the fa 
of the for s 


wanted to dispossess a family which | 


was one which on the fi: 


statutes of limitations, 


been in peaceable possession of estat 
for a century. 
This was “ the statement of her need 


as she termed it: 


It is required to know the longest possi 
term of vears for the existence of the foll 
ing conditions: 

1. That an estate, for lack of a direct h« 
should have come into the possession ot 
or of a series—A, A’, A”—if that were 
missible). 

2. That subsequently a claim should h 
been set up by B, on a valid plea of near 
kinship. 

3. That Bshould have failed in his suit fr 
inability to prove his identity, over wl! 
certain circumstances (already fixed) shi 


have east a doubt, and should have died sox 
after. 

4. That B’s daughter, being an infant 
the time of his death, should have cony 
years of discretion and have a legal claim « 
the estate. 

These are the essentials as closely as 


can strip them. The last, viz., the leg 
claim of B’s daughter, might be dispens 
with, if the adequate stretching of the tin 
is not to be obtained by any formula of cor 
ditions. The moral necessities of the situa 


tion might be met by the fact of injusti 
and foul play towards B; but I should prefé 
the legal claim, if possible. 
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You see, I should be glad of as large a slice 
f a century you could give me, but I 
should be re signed if I could get 40 years, 


as 


I was at first inclined to think the case 
be as contrary to the then 


be impossible, 
of limitations. But I 


statutes 


xisting 


esently fell back on the rare, but not 
npossible, case of a Base Fee, under 
vhich a settlement might be perfectly 


ilid for the issue of a tenant-in-tail for 
nany generations, but would not bar the 


rights of the remainder-men. It happen- 


ed that, before I finally submitted the 
scheme to George Eliot, I asked the 
pinion of a colleague at the bar. The 
man I consulted chanced to be the late 
Lord Herschel, the ex-Chanecellor, who 


died on a publie mission in the United 
States, and who was then a junior bar- 


Having entire 


rister. his concurrence, 
I carried the scheme to George Eliot, 
who at onee reeast her plot, and was 
enabled to earry back the settlement of 
the Transome estates not only for forty 


vi but for more than a century. An 
attempt was made in a review to throw 
doubt upon the correctness of the law on 
vhich Felix Holt was based; but an emi- 
nent of Linecoln’s Inn dis- 


posed criticism conclusive 


ars, 


conveyvancer 
of this 
nswer in the press.* 


in a 


I have in my possession about sixteen 
letters written to me in the months from 
January to May, 1866, asking for assist- 


ance in legal points relating to Felix 
Holt. And during that period I had 
many interviews with her thereon, and 


ead large portions of the story in MS. 
The letters and 
to the indefatigable 
ins that she took with every point of 
local eolor, her anxiety about scrupulous 
fact, the often feeble 
which book pro- 


and in proof. my own 


recollections testify 
pa 
ecuracy of 
health under 


dueed. 


and 
the was 

I was again consulted on an incidental 
point of law in the novel of Daniel Deron- 
The letter of 1 June, 1875 (partly 
printed by Cross, Life a 958), begged 


iil., 
' M. Grant-Duff’s new volumes of 
is said that I obtained the 
scheme from Alfred Bailey, of Lineoln’s Inn. 
This is a misunderstanding. The scheme 
was entirely mine, both in conception and in 
detail. Alfred Bailey, a well-known convey- , 


In Sir 
reminiscences it 


incer and a friend of my own, wrote the re 
ply to the criticisms of the review. 
no hand in constructing the plot. 


He had 
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me to gome 
culty. On 


this letter: 


and talk over a point of diffi 


the day following I received 


on 


«, 


Tu 
HARRISON —Herewith the state- 


DEAR Mr. 


ment you have kindly allowed me to send 

It occurs to me that in my brief, frag 
mentary chat with Mr. Bowen he had gath 
ered Sir H. to be a tenant-in-tail coming ot 
iwe, so that his Father could make no dis 


position without his consent But even then 


I don’t see why he Sir H should have ob 
jected to a settlement in the given sense. 
Do you?’ This question has reference sim- 


ply to my alarms about apparent improba- 
bilities. 
Yours thankfully, 
M. G. Lewes 

This question referred to the desire 
of Sir Hugo Mallinger as to the settle- 
ment of the estates. She had consulted 
Charles Bowen, then a junior barrister 
and afterwards Lord Lord of 
Appeal, but only in casual conversation. 


Bowen, 


She then sent me a statement of the case 
she needed for the plot, and I forwarded 
to her the sketch of a possible solution. 
This satistied her requirements. She 
wrote (15 June, 1875): 

I must write to tell you my joy that 
further study of your “document” I find 
in it precisely the that will suit the 
conditions IT had already prepared. I mean 
the case that “ Sir H. might ardently desire 


on 


Case 


a particular house and property. locally 
part of the settled estates or not, to leave 
to his widow and daughters for their home 


and residence, ete.” Clearly I havea special 


Providence to whom my gratitude is due, 
and he is the able conveyancer who has 
drawn up said document. We are in th 


pangs of preparation for starting to-morrow 
morning. 


Fy lix Holt Dani l Di ronda 


the only novels on which I was consulted, 


and wert 
and then simply as to points of law and 
I wrote the “ opinion ” of 
the Attorney-General, printed in italies 
in chapter xxxv. of Felix Holt, 
to the used in 

and she bodily 
I remember telling her that 


legal practice. 


as a guide 
Lineoln’s Inn, 
in the book. 
I should al- 


written 


language 
inserted it 
boast of having 


Ways one sen- 


tence that was embodied in English lit 
erature. The “ was little more 
than “common form,” and she took kind 
ly my little mot. I need hardly say that 
to do with the 


] had 


composition or scheme of either of these 


opinion 


nothing whatever 


tales, nor with anything else of her work. 


I do not think any one else had. Except 
that she took pains to be accurate as to 
legal facts of history, 
and the Jewish rites in Daniel Deronda, 
I do 


one but of George Lewes. 


subtleties, as to 


not believe she took counsel of any 
Everything she 
produced was entirely original, both in 
conception and in execution. 

My purpose in this paper is to try to 
clear up such points as this, and to ex- 
plain the meaning of some letters of hers 
Mr. but of which he 
could give no elucidation. The very long 
and beautiful letter of 15 August, 1866, 
printed in chapter xill. of the Life and 
Letters, headed “ Aesthetic Teaching,” 
is hardly intelligible without some account 
of the proposal to which it was an an- 


( SS, 


printed by 


During her absence at the German 
Baths in July of that year I wrote her 
a long letter to suggest that she might 
use her great powers of imagination and 


swer. 


her deep interest in social questions to 
describe an ideal state of industrial life. 
It would present a picture of the rela- 
manu- 
facturing industry, under conditions of 


tions of all concerned in a great 
health, happiness, and beauty, so as to 
realize the Utopia of regenerated Indus- 
try directed by an efficient spiritual force 
and inspired by the providence of Hu- 
manity, as conceived by Auguste Comte. 
George Eliot had been a careful student 
of all his works for many and 
through the Congreves she was familiar 
with every phase of the Positivist ideal, 
idea of which she had 
I even suggested, as a 


years, 


with the general 
entire sympathy. 
manufacturing village in a 
beautiful part of northern France, where 


m lie u, a 


the owner of a great factory had re- 
organized Labor on humane and social 
lines, himself an ardent republican and 
ex-socialist, whilst the edueation and 


worship of the township were directed 
by the loeal physician, exerted a 
positive priesthood on a basis of scien- 
tifie convictions. 


who 


Her long and convineing letter of 15 
August was her answer to this proposal. 
She feared (and no doubt with some rea- 
that the effort to idealize a social 
state, consciously imagined as_ possible 
only in the future, would want the life 
and reality that she gave to her modern 
pictures. She was quite in her element 
in painting character. She did not shrink 


son) 
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from treating a past epoch, as in Romolu 
“The Spanish Gypsy,” But, as 
she says in the letter, she was there deal- 
with only the 
treating of selected characters, not with 
a form of society with definite mora 
problems, nor with the panorama of 

regenerated type of human life. Furthe: 
more, she adds, her gift for tragic cris: 
would have no scope in the tableau of a 
glorified world where virtue and happi- 


etec., etc. 


ing some of relations, 


ness reigned. She was no doubt quit 
right. She shrank from any Utopia in 


which there was danger that “ the picture 
might lapse into the diagram.” But th 
idea, as she said, continued to rest in 
her mind. 

The poem of “The Spanish Gypsy ’ 
was one result of the conception that was 
floating in her mind of presenting in 
typical scene some of the phases of 
religion of Human Duty. Later on sh 
wrote to me: 


Yes, indeed, T not only remember you 
letter, but have always kept it at hand, and 


have read it many times. Within thes 
latter months I have seemed to see in thi 
distance a possible poem shaped on you: 
idea. But it would be better for you to en 


courage the growth towards realization it 
your own mind rather than trust to trans 
plantation. 


My own faint conception is that of 
frankly Utopian construction, freeing tli 
poet from all local embarrassments. Great 


Epics have always had more or less of this 
character—only the construction has been 
of the past, not of the future. Write t 
me—Poste Restante, Baden-Baden, withi: 
the next fortnight. My head will have got 
clearer then.—Cross (Life, iii., 51). 


In the beginning of 1867 Georg: 
Eliot made the memorable journey to 


Spain, from which she wrote to me th 
beautiful letter given by Mr. Cross 
(iii., p. 8). She was then meditating het 
poem; and undoubtedly Positivist ethics 
supplied her with the conception of Zar 
Ca. 

The relation of George Eliot towards 
the ideal of Auguste Comte has_ been 
accurately stated by Mr. Cross (vol. iii., 
419) as “a limited adherence.” “ For 
all Comte’s writing she had a feeling 0! 
high admiration, interest, and 
very deep sympathy.” “ But the appre 
ciation was thoroughly selective. Parts 
of his teaching were accepted and other 
parts rejected.” But her letters to me 


intense 


REMINISCENCES 


her conversation showed something 


more than sympathy, and not a little 
practical co - operation. Her lite - long 


Richard Congreve, the 
English Positivism, 


l SOY, 


riendship with 
nized leader of 
egan in February, 
intil her death in December, 1580. 
at time she read Comte regularly, and 


and eontinued 
From 


as oceupied on him during her last ill- 

ss. The study of him, 
January, 1867, 
nthusiasm through 
glow.” 
nually for the illumination Comte has 
‘contributed to mv life.” She subseribed 
to the foundation of the Positivist School 
in 1870, of which 
Director until his death in 
the foundation of Newton 
Ilall, of whieh I have been the President 


wrote in 
state of 


she 
“keeps me in a 
the 
gratitude 


day a moral 


inereases ¢con- 


Richard Congreve re- 
mained 


and also to 


since 1881. And I] have many letters 
from her relating to Positivist writings 
my own. An interesting letter is that 


referring to the attack of Matthew Ar- 
nold on Comte. 

On the publication of my article 
reprinted in my Choice of 


wrote to ( Novemb« 


‘ Culture,” 
Rooks. she me 


1867): 


| suppose it is rather superfluous for me, 
is one of the public, to thank you for your 
le in the Fortnightly. But “ le super- 

in the matter of expression is “ chose 

si nécessaire to us women. It 
that you have said the serious things most 
needful to be said in a good-humored way, 
easy for everybody to read. I have not been 
le to find Matthew Arnold's article again, 
it I remember enough of it to appreciate 


seems to me 


e foree of your criticism. Only on one 
point I am unable to see as you do. I don't 
know how far my impressions have been 
varped by reading German, but | have re- 


irded the word * Culture ” as a verbal equiv- 
ilent for the highest mental result of past 
ind present influences. Dictionary mean- 
ngs are liable rapidly to fall short of usage. 
But Iam not maintaining an opinion—only 
iting an impression. My conscience made 
a little unhappy after I had been speak 
ing of Browning on Sunday. I ought to 
have spoken with more of the veneration 
| feel for him, and to have said that in his 
best poems—and by these I mean a large 
number—I do net find him unintelligible, 
but only peculiar and original. Take no 
notice of this letter, or else I shall feel that 
| have made an unwarrantable inroad on 
your time. 


The highly characteristie letter of Jan- 


uary 15, 1870, printed by Cross (iii., 


103-4), was called out by my article on 
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th 


r, In 


the “ Positivist Problem” in 
nightly Review of N: 
Eliot 
unreasonable 


ver be 
letter George admits that she has 


“an aversion to personal 


statements ~; “she shrinks from decided 
deliverances subjects, 
the 


own 


on 
dread of 
deliverances, 


momentous 


trom coming to swear by 


m\ sinking into 


That is a 


and 
an insistent echo of myself. 
horrible destiny—and one cannot help see 


ing that many of the most powerful men 


fall into it.” All this is not very clear 
without some explanation, whieh I will 
try to give. In reply to various ecriti- 
cisms on Comte by Professor Huxley, 


Matthew Arnold, and Fitzjames Stephen, 
I attempted to state th 
tions of the philosophical and religious 
problems as understood by Positivism. 
At that date, 1869, I did not at all ae- 
Hu 
manity, and as I was believed to do so, 
Richard 


gt neral condi- 


cept Comte’s idea of a Religion of 


being a colleague of Congreve, 


| thought it right to state that faet in 
my article. This was not to the liking 


of Congreve at all, who would have pr 
ferred me to keep silence about my per- 


And Eliot, in 


her sympathy with the Congreves and her 


sonal opinions. George 
morbid horror of confessions of all kinds, 
was inclined to remonstrate with me for 
making any reference to my own beliefs. 
I never saw, nor do I see, any ground for 
such but the 
as leading to false impressions. 


reticence, much contrary, 
Those 
ideas naturally 
beliefs in all 
who go with them. But I repudiate such 
attitude. In the 


1869 I have 


who promote unpopular 


wish for nothing but whol 


an thirty-two years 
the 


Religion of IIumanity, though not in the 


since come to adopt 


sense of some followers of Comte, who 
wish to treat his writings as having a 


sort of verbal inspiration. I have studied 


his system now for fifty vears, and have 


never allowed those whom I address in 
in private to be in ignorance 
the form 
extent And I 


disposition to shrink from “ personal de- 


publie or 


from time to time as to and 


of my adhesion. have no 
liverances.” There are times when they 
are an indispensable 
faith. 

Nothing in the 
on Positivist lines was attempted in the 
Positivist chapel for the first 
its foundation. But by degrees the need 


guarantee of good 
shape of a “ service’ 


years of 


55 2 


for the full expression of religious feel- 
ing in public and in private made itself 
felt; and as our own children grew up 
infancy, their called 
upon to supply some equivalent for fam- 
ily prayer. We consulted George Eliot, 
who, with her deep sympathy with the 
inmost 


from mother was 


had so 


The 


emotions of 
gift of 


humanity, 


great a poetic expression. 


letter of June 14, 1877 (given by Cross, 
Life, iii., 311), was the outcome of this 
appeal. She there said that she was not 
able to eontribute “to the construction 


of a liturgy,” 
the subject in 


but that she would keep 
and “perhaps it 
might prompt some perfectly unfettered 
productions.” “QO may I join the choir 
had been composed in 1867, 
and was published with “ Jubal ” in 1874; 
and it was always regarded as a religious 
the Positivist hope of 
subjective immortality. I continued to 


mind, 


invisible 


embodiment of 


urge George Eliot to produce other 
pieces in prose or in verse with the same 
devotional feeling. 

In the month of July, 1877, we drove 
over from Sutton Place to Witley, and 
there had long talks with her on the same 
subject as we strolled about the heather 
and the pine woods on those Surrey 
heights. And I sent her a few passages of 
the kind, which at first she seemed in- 
clined to look on as inappropriate. On 


consideration, she changed her mind, and 
wrote to me, December 26, 1877: 


I have now re-read more than once the 
Prayers we spoke of, and withdraw my re- 
mark (made under reserve) as not at all ap- 
plicable. The prayers keep, I think, within 
the due limit of aspiration and do not pass 
into beseeching. 

Certainly, if just the right words could be 
found—what Vauvenargues’ calls cette 
splendeur d’expression qui emporte avec elle 
la preuve —a ritual 
might bring more illumination than sermons 
and lectures. 


des grandes pensées ” 


The summer of 1878 was partly occu- 
pied by George Eliot in writing Theo- 
phrastus Such- perhaps the only one of 
her not a success. I 
have a guilty conscience as to this book, 
as I may have contributed to induce her 
to write it. I pointed out to her that 
our English literature, so rich and splen- 
did in almost every field of poetry and 
prose, was deficient in those collections 
of Thoughts which the French eall Pen- 


books which was 
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sées—pregnant apothegms embedded i; 
terse and memorable phrase, which coul 
be remembered like fine lines of poetry 
and be cited as readily as a 
proverb. It seemed to me—it 
me still—that she was eminently fitt 
to produce such a book, and indeed thx 
Wit and Wisdom of George Eliot was 


familia 


seems 


volume culled from her writings. Bu 
Theophrastus Such—where the que 


title came from I know not—was not 

adequate expression of her powers. S| 
was in very poor health all the tim 
and George Lewes was then stricken wit 
illness. His death delayed pul 
lication, and when she read Theophras/ 


she had 


suppressing it (Cross, iii., 


his last 


thoughts o! 
352). Woul 
Her life was ebbin 
away when it was actually published. 

After the death of George Lewes, 2~ 
November, 1878, we saw little of Georg 
Eliot “Here I and sor 
row sit,” she wrote in her diary, 1 Jan 
uary, 1879; and she devoted herself t 
the publication of his posthumous work 
and to found a studentship in his men 
ory, to be ealled after his name. Thi 
necessitated interviews with friends; an 


in revise, serious 


she had done so! 


for some time. 


in the spring she began to see a few in 
timate callers again. She wrote, 8 April 


1879: 
Dear Friends, will you come to see n 
some day? Though I have been so long 


without making any sign, my heart has bee: 
continually moved with gratitude toward 
you. 


And on May 25, 1879, she writes: 


I fell ill last week I was in town, and was 
obliged to leave much undone, else [I should 
have written to vou. I have not yet reco, 
ered my former level, but I hope soon to d 
so under country influences. I keep by m: 
two letters, and sometimes re-read the: 
when I feel in need of a moral stimulu 
which is half rebuke, half encouragement. 


In May, 1879, George Eliot publish« 
a work which George Lewes had left i 
MS.—The Study of Psuchology, its O! 
ject, Scope, and Method. It was an elab 
orate treatise on the relation of 
chology to physiology, and treated i: 
turn the views of Comte, Mill, and Her 
bert Lewes, without entirely 


ps) 


Spencer. 


agreeing with any of these theories, tend 
rather to place the science of psycho! 
ogy on the same basis as Comte, whils' 


Tbe Priory, 
«. Marth Sank. 
Regents Park. 
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cle ng ( e's d ne th the hh manit his was onl ira] 
pM ethod is wholly illu much as Il had been introdu 

George Eliot sent me a presentation copy Dr. Richard Congreve, and th | 
t| book, which J] read with deep was, during our intimacy, on 

uterest. And I made it the basis of a leaders of the Positivist moveme 


paper I read to the Metaphysical Society which she deeply sympathized. Ws 


1879, entitled the “Social all anxious to see this sympa 


‘ 10 ‘ 
| or in Psycholog which was based into full adhesion, which it never d 
n Lewes’s chapter 11 I submitted the and perhaps was never likely t } 


iper to George Eliot, who sent me the done. When a separate group was 


folloy hg lette a ‘Lhe term Factor,” ed, which met in Newton Hall, Cre 


the word used as head Kliot gave to its funds an annual s\ 


scription, without withdrawing 


she had contributed to an earlier mi 


ment. 
I am greatly obliged to vou for sending 5 
id to-dav, and I But it must not be 


me the paper you are to rea supposed that 5 


appreciate it the more highly because you Was ¢ nitire ly Wwrappe d up in deep pl 
dliigence 1s in cont st With the general lems of metaphysics and ethies. Far 
readers about any but idle 
it! She was the most courteous and co 
ost of our polite readers the Social Facton siderate of friends, delighting in liv 
in Psvehology would be a dull subject ko conversation and good-natured = goss 
it is certainly no conceit of ours which pro She was an admirable housewife, a 
‘ ces it to be the supremely interesting . ] 
eh: ‘> very proud of her practical accomp! 
element in the thinking of our time 
ments as a sensible and Kindly miustre 


| confess the word Factor has alwavs been 
distasteful to me as the name for the grand She interested herself much in finding 


est of forces. If it were only mathematical comfortable situation for any young 
shoul ot iind it has a t} 
a man whom she judged to be in need of 
associated flavors which spoil it for me y 
(oOnee more evermore thanks iriend. We have el acddre 


Yours most truly wiv wife recommending a girl as a nurs 
M. E. LEwes “T have reason to believe,” she wr 


ust vour whole household is blooming “that her hal 


again now I am a little bette 
are muen above the average in you 


Phe fine letter of 19 April, 1880 (print- Women offering themsely for dome 


ed by Cross, iii, 388), is the last that T service.” The girl in question was | 
eceived. It was written a few weeks ine her place, as George Eliot susp 
before her marriage to Mr. John Cross, OWinge to “a cabal agamst Mary in t 
nt few months only be . kitchen as ‘the proud house-ma I] 
he it her warm admiration under - clothing was thought arrogan 


th comes out verv strongly good, and her bearing tov 
rongiy. 


iad a little too much dignity.” 
Her zeal to help those who were 
i 


When she writes, “I think vou would 
find much to suit your purpose in ‘ The 
Was 


Pre such as, Ways active. I 


r spring to her feet 


once seeing he 
aun stretching up her arms with that passi 
One reat ciet one on eartl “= pa 
The noble Living and the noble Dead.” ate gesture she sometimes would disp 
she said, “ Yes! the day will come whx 
she was referring to my “ purpose,” which it will be a natural instinet to stretch o1 
s to find suitable passages of poetry a hand to help one who needs support 
t ead as introductions to the courses automatic and irresisttble as it is now 
Positivist lectures which were then use our hands to keep ourselves from 
being en. fall.” 


irgely Georg [here was much of Dinah Morris t] 
rhts and her correspondence was studied, not from Aunt Samu 
Evans, but from the depths of the he: 
organized Religion of Hu- of George Eliot herself. 


It will be noticed how 1: 


th myself turned upon the Positivist 


1? 
ere 
| 
line to chapter iv. of Lewes’s book: ee hic! 
Ve 
deal ot an 


Two Converts 


BY ONOTO 


FTER a hard day, spent in going 
over his new parish and the mis- 
sion church and sehool, the pretty, 

m little house the hill, with its 
~ oping roofs and wide baleonies, looked 


on 


refreshing and restful to the Reverend 
John Redpath. Everything about it was 
dainty and exquisite. 

[lis predecessor was leaving the Amer- 
‘an chairs, tables, and beds behind, but 
from these it furnished 
tirely in Japanese fashion. 

The Reverend John Redpath was past 
forty, but he had the guileless conscience 
of a boy whose ideals vet un- 
smirehed bitter experience. It 
with boyish enjoyment and curiosity that 
he sat down to the queer little repast 
prepared for him, and to which, of course, 
he was wholly unaccustomed. His pre- 
decessor talked to, or rather at, him dur- 
ing the meal, but John, while apparently 
listening, was absently noting the quaint 
pattern of the shoji, the dim light of the 
and the mats and tall 
There was a faint odor about the 
that delighted him. 

Tiny as the house was, John found 
that he was now the master of three ser- 
One jinrikiman, one a 
and gardener, and the last his 
housekeeper and maid-servant. 


apart Was 


are as 


by was 


andon, bamboo 
Vases, 


nlace 
place 


Vants. Was a 


coohie 


In the morning the glorious sunshine 
it Japan poured its wealth into his room, 
waking him from a strangely refreshing 
sleep. He found, after he had bathed 
in the delightful water, subtly perfumed 
like everything else, that he was 
to drawing on his heavy shoes and tread- 
ing on the exquisite matting. The thin 
partition-walls, the freshness and cleanli- 
ness of everything, delighted him. 

Immediately after his breakfast, the 
smiling, round-faced little maid, curtsy- 
ing and bobbing between the parted 
shoji, announced that some one awaited 
him in the zashishi and 


averse 


(guest-room), 


the minister hastily left the table. 


WATANNA 


Ilis visitor sat in almost the 


of the room; and as he entered she put 


centre 


her head prone down on her two hands, 
spread palm downward on the floor. She 
this apparently cramped 
position for some time. 


remained ih 


“ Tlow do you do?” he said, pleasantly. 
As soon as he spoke, the girl rose to her 
feet. She was very pretty, despite the 
demure drooped head, little folded hands, 
and plain gray kimono, and he felt in- 
stinctively that the greater part of her 
dignity atfected. When he 
forward one of his American chairs, and 
motioned courteously for her to be seated, 
childishly The 
chair was so big, and she so small, that 
she almost disappeared in its depths, her 


was drew 


she seemed timorous. 


feet reaching only quarter-way to the 
floor. The minister smiled cheerfully at 
her, and encouraged thereby, the girl 


smiled back at him, her face dimpling and 
her eves shining, so that she seemed more 
than ever a child, and very bewitching. 
“You on business ?” 
queried the minister. 
“Yes. I hear you come at Japan to 
make nice speeches at our most augustly 


wish to see me 


insignificant and honorably ignorant na- 


tion. That so?” 
She waited a moment for him to say 
something, but he merely smiled at the 


way she had put it, and she continued, 
with a little argumentative air: 

“ Now what I most anxious to learn is, 
how you 


speeches 


going to make those same great 
at those ignorant people if you 
don’ ean speak Japanese language ?” 

“Why, I shall have to learn the lan- 
guage, of course,” said John. 

Ah said, “tha’s just 
what I riding after.” 

“You what ?” 

“ Riding 


she exactly 


you don’ 
quite understand. Tha’s just liddle bid 
silly barbarian slang. Excuse me.” 

“Oh, I see,” he said. “ Now what is 
it you—ah—” 


to—a—a—maybe 


\ 
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“T like t teach you thad same lan- 
guage, so’s you can make those beautiful 
speeches 

“ Ah, that’s it, is it?” 

He sat down opposite her, and drew 
up his chair. 

*‘You’ve come to apply for a position 
as teacher; is that the idea?’ 

She inclined her head. 

“You’ve had some experience ¢” 

“Ten years,” she solemnly prevari- 


eated. 
“ Good said John. ‘“ Why, 

why, you are much older than I thought.” 
She bowed gravely. 
“Well—er—whom do 


gracious!” 


you. teach? 
Have vou classes, or 
“T am visiting teacher. I 


you to teach.” 


come unto 
“ Have you many pupils?” 
“ Most pupils of any teacher in all To- 
kyo.” 


rice paper, on which she had spread out 


She produced a very long piece of 


the names and addresses of twenty or 
thirty people. 
“Of course,” said the minister, “I 


shall have to take lessons of somebody, 
and if you think that you are efficient for 


the work— 
“Tam augustly suttcient,” she said. 


“Hm!” said he, and looked at her 
doubtfully. “Of course I had not de- 
cided with whom I should study. You 


look very young—excessively young, in 


fact. 1 don’t want to do anything hast- 
ily, but if you will call to-morrow, | 
will- 

“Yes, ves,” she said, “I will come 
sure thing — er — to-morrow; thad day 


most convenient to you?” 
“Tt will be convenient, I presume.” 
“Oh, thank you,” she said, gratefully, 
and began backing across the room tow- 
ard the door. 
When she 


ated 


had left him, John deliber- 
over the matter, and after much 
weighty thought, he decided that it would 
be better for him to have a man teacher. 
It would look better. it was 
too bad to disappoint the little girl—she 
looked a little girl, despite her 
ten years’ but still this 
course for him to 
IIe had an uncomfortable feel- 
that when he told her to 
following day, she had under- 
him to that he wished to 


Of course 
only like 
exy rience 
would be the wisest 
pursue, 
ing, however, 
come the 


stood mean 
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commence taking lessons, for he cou 


not quite forget how grateful she h; 
looked, the extravagance of her expr 


sions of gratitude. 
And the next day she arrived with 
large bundle under her arm. 


“You see,” she informed him, smilin: 


contidently, “I been making purchas 
for you— books, slates, paper, penc 
ink—that sufticient to study. Now 


begin!” And there was nothing left fi 
the minister to do but to begin. 

Three weeks later the Reverend Jo! 
Redpath, by dint of great perseverance: 
study, and diligent work, was able to s; 
a number of Japanese words—never quit: 
intelligibly, it is true, except when repeat 
ed immediately after his teacher, wl 
despite his apparent stupidity, was t! 
incarnation of patience, and had gre: 
hopes that he would 
“some nice soon day.” 

It must be said that the minister w 
very and laborious in his e1 
the language. Arguin 
that it would be practically useless f 
him to attempt any of work unt 
he had first mastered it, he devoted thi 
greater part of time to 
Much of the spent 
up to the discussion of trivial 
that bore no relation to the rudiment 
of how to read and write in the Japan 
language, but to John such 
as essential to his Japanese educati 
as were the studies through the mediw 
of the books. He learning 
thing new in this way all the time; a 
moreover, he had always considered it 01 
of the duties of life to become well «a 
quainted with those near him, 
well, Otoyvo was now almost a part of | 
household. 

John Despite thi 
tact that she made her living by 


surely speak t] 


language 


earnest 
deavor to learn 


sort 
studving 


give! 
matters 


his 


time so was 


talks we 


was 


son 


and 


made a discovery. 
giving 
lessons in the Japanese language to \ 
not 
their religion. In fact, she belonged 1 
that bulk of “heathen” that th 
Reverend John had manfully come fort 
to reclaim. 
After that he 


sons 


rious visiting foreigners, she was 


great 


insisted on double | 
the one received 
him. Following his 
undertook to teach her the Christiar 
religion, through the 
Bible. 


ach 


replacing 


day by lesson, hi 


medium of thi 


John soon found that Otoyo as 


\ 


TWO 


trom 
She plied him with 


pupil was altogether different 
Otoyo as a teacher. 
juestions that staggered him, and which 
he, poor man, found it almost impossible 

answer. 

John not a brainy or a brilliant 
man, and the girl kept him on his met- 
l¢ constantly. He had acquired a pecul- 

fondness for her, and her 
sion was near and dear to his heart. 


was 


conver- 
Not 
only was he interested in her future life, 
but in her present. He tried to teach 
her new methods of thought and living. 
He was anxious to know how she spent 
her time when away from him, who were 
her relatives, and whether she had lovers. 
She was reluctant to talk about herself, 
and he thought her strangely secretive. 
One day the Reverend John Redpath 
received a letter. It was written in ele- 
vant Japanese characters, and he took it 
to Otoyo for translation. She laughed 
a little, nervously and excitedly, as she 
ead it through. 
sole mn. 
“Tha’s a letter from 
she informed him, calmly. 
The Reverend John sat up in his chair 
and stared at her dimly. He felt almost 
powerless to move, and when he finally 
found his voice, it was husky and strange. 
“ What do you mean?” he demanded. 
“Tha’s a letter,” said Otoyo, slowly, 
“from my husband, Mr. Shawtaro Hashi- 
you, the Revelind John Rid- 
You like me read it to you?” 
Her eyes, bright and guilty, still looked 


Then she became quite 


my husband 


moto, to 
path. 
-traight into his. They never so much 
as flickered. 

The minister was filled with ungovern- 
able rage toward her. Her deceit smote 

“Tlow long have you been married?” 
he inquired, briefly. 

She counted on her tive pink fingers, 


standing out straight, plump, and sep- 


arate. “Ten months,” said she. 
“And vou never told me one word! 
You—” 


You din ask one word,” she said. 

“T took it that you would have inform- 
ed me of such an event. 
confidence. 
vou 


You won my 
I do not see how I ean trust 
he said, sternly; and then 
added, as a bitter after-thought: “ After 
matter of total indifference 
to me whether you are married or un- 


again,” 


all, it is a 


CONVERTS. 


vd 


married. It is the prineiple that pains 


me.” 
* Revelind John Ridpath,” said Otoyo, 


her eyes all elouded, “1 don’ tell you 
that sad tale about me because I din 
wan’ to pain your so gendle heart.” 


“1 don’t understand vou,” he answer 
ed her, brieftiv. 

“ My marriage most unhappy in all th 
whole world. My father and 
marrying me unto this gentleman. He 
just so bad and cruel as all the fiends of 
that place you tell me about. I hate 
him! Therefore I just leave him, go 
live all ‘lone, and work hard this-a-way.” 

“Tt was barbarous to marry you against 


mother 


your wish,” said the Reverend John, vis- 


ibly relenting. “I have heard of this 
custom of your people. I hope some 
day to show them how wrong it is. But 


you have done wrong to leave your hus- 
band.” 

She hypocritieally. 
“Ah, 1 thought I would like to learn that 
Chlistianity religion,” she said, and look- 
ed down pathetically. She had 
a sore spot, and he winced. 


sighed heavily, 


touched 
He got up 
from his seat and began pacing the floor 


restlessly. After a while he came back 
to her. 
“What does he want with me? If he 


wishes you to return, my duty is plain. 
Read me the letter, if you please.” 

“ He wish return. He just 
want to make liddle bid rattle and noise, 
just to make you know he own me, and 
thad I just—his—slave.” 

“ Read the letter, please.” 

It was as follows: 


den’ me 


“ EXCELLENCY,—I have to request your 
lordship against the forbidden miscon- 
duct of making my wife a Christian. It 
shall 
foreign to all my 
I also honorably request that you must 


is my desire that she not embrace 


a religion ancestors. 


not condescend to teach her other bar- 
barous customs and manners of your 
West country. I desire my wife to fol- 


low only the augustly unworthy and hon- 
orable customs of I beg 
that you will accept my humblest compli- 
Suawraro Hasnimmoro.” 


my country. 


ments. 


That was all. 


“Of course,” said the now irate Rev- 


erend John, “I expected opposition in 


‘ 
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I will brook no dictation, and, 
will continue the lessons.” 


my work. 
Otoyo, we 

There was an element of combativeness 
He 
A few days after this first 
letter there came another one, and a few 
days after that another, and still another. 


in John Redpath’s nature. 
Englishman. 


Was an 


They were all couched in pretty much 
the same language. The minister ig- 


nored them, though Otovo informed him 


that she had answered, acknowledging 
them all, as this was the correct and 
proper thing to do in Japan. In fact, 


she wrote laboriously polite and diplo- 
letters from the her 
husband, signing them boldly with the 
minister’s name. 

Meanwhile she had artfully wheedled 
the 
She had managed to make him be- 
lieve that her husband was a brute of the 
worst 


matic minister to 


her way back into minister’s confi- 


dence. 
type. She made up pathetic tales 
of his bad treatment, how he had beaten 
and starved her, and kept her from see- 
ing her 
parents). 


ancestors and grand- 
The 
said, an Englishman, and a brave one. 
Her tales, told with all the art of which 
was awakened his native 
chivalry, and, mingled with his unecon- 
querable fondness for her, there arose in 


(parents 


minister was, as I have 


she mistress, 


him a strong desire to protect her. 
Otoyo now showed a ready inclination 
the religion. Matters 
which hitherto had seemed abstruse and 
hard for her to understand she now de- 
clared were becoming as clear as_ the 
Lake She professed an inordi- 
nate admiration for the rule “ Love one 
another,” and lamented the fact that in 
all the language of Japan, flowery and 


to embrace new 


Biwa. 


poetic as it was, there was no such word 
as “ Love.” Nor in all the philosophy of 
Buddhism had the injunction “ to love ” 
been once laid upon them. 

And the minister, who was an honest 
and straightforward man, and unused to 
the arts and wiles of the Orient, took all 
her questionings to heart, and labored 
unceasingly to lead her to the light. 

But one day a terrible thing hap- 
pened. Otoyo failed to appear, and for 
a week the minister saw nothing of her. 
Filled with anxious and 
imaginings as to her his 


forebodings 
fate, he lost 


head completely, and acted in a most un- 
fashion, 


dignified and unmissionarvlike 
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searching all around the town by da 
and coming home late at night, mopin: 


and growling like one half demented 
The end of the week found him hag 


gard and broken-hearted. 
When Otoyo came back, she broug 


with her quite a large box and a numly 
of bundles, which she carefully carri: 
into the zashishi and there deposited. 

At the inquiry of the minister as 
what they contained, she informed hi: 
placidly that it was her wardrobe. S| 
then undid a scroll of paper, and aft 
glancing over it herself, she handed 
together with another letter from li 
husband, to the minister. 

He gave them back to her. 
this?” he asked, testily. 

“Thad,” she pointed to the scroll, “ 
my divorce. My honorable husband di 
Thad,” she pointed to th 
letter, “is a letter for you from my san 
honorable husband, Mr. Shawtaro Hash 
moto.” 

She read it: 


“ What 


voreing me. 


“ EXCELLENCY, — I have repeated! 
warned you against my dissatisfaction ot 
making my wife convert as a Christiar 
You have answered me, politely acknovw 
ledging my letters, but you have paid 


no heed to my requests. I have als 
warned you against teaching her th 
barbarian ways of your honorable na 
tion, and this also you have _ polit 


but failed to heed 
You have now not only converted her at 
this so abominable religion, and the bar 
barian ways of the foreigners, but you 
have stolen her wife-love from me. | 
have therefore divorced her, and now 
send her to you herewith.” 


ly acknowledged, 


It is needless to deseribe the sensations 
of the Reverend John Redpath. He wa 
too confounded at first for speech. The 
he began striding up and down the room 
like one nigh crazy. “I will not be th: 
means of separating man and wife. I! 
is preposterous. I'll have the fellow ar 
rested! J—” 

“But,” said Otoyo, argumentatively, 
“he don’ did nothing that you kin arrest 
him for. If you go have rattle and 
fight at the pleece station with him, the: 
going to lock you up for making such 
disturbance. He don’ git hurt.” 


OUR 


“ Are defending him?” said the 
nister, turning on her almost tiercely. 
“ No, Excellency; I just giving vou ad- 


ee. Now be ealm, lik 
(hlistian minister unto the gospel, and 


you 


pray Ze good 


sten at me.” 

‘You listen to me,” he “T want 
back to husband. 
[here must be a stop put to this—” 

“Tha’s too late go back,” said Otoyo. 


said. 


1 to go right your 


‘7 already divorcee. I not any longer 
is wife.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Me?” she opened her eyes wide. 
“What I do! Why, stay at your house 


be wife with you!” 

* What!” he shouted. 
She pouted, and then rose up indig- 
“ Excellency,” she said, “ I 


nantly. an- 
<wering that letter. Tha’s p’lite to an- 
-wer that honorable letter. Tha’s also 
ylite that vou marry with me. Why, 
evry mans at Japan, even poor low 


eoolie, do such thing if my husband di- 
voreing me for you.” 

“ What did you answer?” he demanded. 

She brought out a copy of her reply: 

AuGusSTNESs,—I have received your 
so p'/lite letter, and the wife also enclose. 
| acknowledge I have convert your wife 
it that abominable religion, and taught 
her the honorable barbarian ways of my 
country. Therefore I must accept the 
enclosed, for which I condescend to 
thank you.” 


wife 


Ile looked at her almost stupidly. 
‘You can’t stay here, Otoyo, and it 

was very wrong to answer like that.” 
She denied this fiercely. “ Tha’s right 
You living at Japan. Therefore 
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mus’ be like Japanese. Roman do’s Ri 
man do!” she misquoted. 
“Would a Japanese have answered 
that way ¢” 
She nodded emphatically. “ Just like 


thad,” she declared. 
“And accepted you, and married you!” 
She nodded again, violently now. 
“Well | the 
John Redpath, and turned his back on 
her. 
Otovo 


won't!” said Reverend 


then 
directly in 
front of him, forced her own little hands 
his, 
into her own, 

“You 
your house ?” 

The Reverend John cleared his throat 
and straightened his shoulders bravely. 


approached him slowly, 


she suddenly placed herself 
into and compelled } Ss eves to look 
which were imploring. 

not send me out of 


going to 


*“ T see only one course to be pursued.” 


‘You desire rm leave you, Excel 
leney ¢” 
“ Ye-e-es,” said the Reverend John, 


nervously. And then, as she dropped his 
hands and turned quickly to obey him, 
he shouted, with startling vehemence, 


A few days later there were two cere- 
the mission-house. 
At the first the Reverend John Redpath 
himself otheiated. He 
and pronounced 
Christian 


monies performed at 


christened Otovo, 
convert to the 
the 
predecessor acted, coming up from hi 


her a 
religion. In second his 
city parish to repeat the Christian mar- 
He would 


known that he 


service over their heads. 
been horrified had he 
two 


riage 
have 
had 


cne—one a 


married instead of 


convert to 


converts 
Christianity, the 
other a convert to divorce. 
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HOLD to the invulnerable creeds, 
And what 
Concerning God; but for my simple needs 
I ask no more than this,—that God is 


is writ 


T. LIVINGSTON 


manv a learned tome 


ITome. 
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A Party at Madeira’s 


BY 


I 
““T WANT a new dress,” said my wife. 
“ You always do, dear.” 
“ But I need one badly.” 
“ You always do, dear, and deserve one 


also.” 

“But 1 am going to have it, and I 
know how. I have been to see your 
friend Mrs. Hazard.” 

“Oh! And you have seen her Ten- 


nessee Coal and Iron tea gown, have you 4 
Isn’t it splendid! What are you going to 
buy 

“Tt is lovely, and I am not going to 
buy anything, because I have bought, and 
I sha’n’t tell you what until I see how it 
comes out. Mrs. Hazard advised me.” 

bai bet your aunt 
Joanna’s legacy on one of Mrs. Hazard’s 
gambles. It was kind of you, dear, not 
to ask my advice. Is it to be an evening 
gown ?” 

“Tt is: a memorable ball gown.” 

“ And whose ball do you hope to wear 
it at, dear? 


suppose you have 


It is seven years since we 
came to New York, and our presence at a 
ball not as vet solicited. Be 
moderate, sweet—call it a dinner dress, 
and be content to eat in it.” 


has been 


“So shall I not. It is to be a ball 
gown, and I shall wear it at a ball which 
shall be my own ball, which you and I 


Madeira’s tavern for a com- 
ing-out party for your daughter Henri- 
etta.” 

“ Mrs. Hazard’s tip seems to have given 
you a vast deal of confidence. The price 
of a ball at Madeira’s must be about a 
When the pool is troubled, 
do you expe¢t to put me in also?” 

“Oh no. We decided long ago that it 
doesn’t do for you to speculate, because a 
man ean’t work at his trade and follow 
stocks simultaneously. You shall have 
no concern at all. You are merely to lend 
the Ossawatomie and Elba 
bonds that you keep downtown, and I 
am going to do the rest. At least Mrs. 


shall give at 


year’s rent. 


me sixteen 


EDWARD S. 


MARTIN 


Hazard and I are. 
ing to the ball.” 

“In the T. C. and I. tea gown?” 

“ No, indeed. In a Standard Oil ba 
gown with lots of real lace on it.” 

“ And suppose the market slumps?” 

“It might cause delay; but it won't 
slump. Have faith, dear 
faith.” 

For some months after that our experi 
ence of life was tinctured with an alea 
tory flavor. The Ossawatomie and Elb 
bonds ceased to be securities in that thx 
were withdrawn from the security of thi 


Mrs. Hazard is com 


heart; hay 


safe- deposit box where they were idly 
living down their coupons, and wer 
handed over to my wife, who duly ti 

them on to the tail strings of variou 
kites. I should not have ventured t 

risk them myself, for if they ha 
dwindled or disappeared through my) 
rash impatience of penury, I should hav: 
had to face my wife, and to live on i: 
the consciousness that she was aware that 
I had prejudiced her prospects of futur 
comfort. I am willing to take chances 01 
my own account, but not for her. Whe: 
she chooses to take the risks it is a differ 
ent matter, for I am confident my ph 

losophy would be equal to retrenchments 
which she would apologize for as we! 
as share, whereas retrenchment which 
I would have to apologize for as well 
as share might overstrain my forti 
tude. Oatmeal with a cheerful and ex 
tenuating spirit makes a fair breakfast, 
whereas oatmeal and remorse taste ot 
sawdust. Besides, I didn’t believe that 
in the long-run my wife would lose. Sh: 
is a cautious woman, and I was sure sl 
would follow Mrs. Hazard’s leadership, 
and I know Mrs. Hazard, and have, on 
the whole, a good opinion of her capacity 
as a speculator. She has had experienc: 
both in getting in and getting out. It 
always seemed to me that she was ab! 
somehow to command pretty sound advice, 


and though she has 


the experimental 


te mperament, she is decidedly avers to 
lving awake nights, and I was sure she 
would not try to make her everlasting 
fortune between two days at the risk of 
parting with her stake. I lon’t know 
whether or not it is sinful to buy con- 
trolling interests in shares that seem 
likely to rise, and though I am sure it is 


perilous, the risk for persons who are 


] 


duly cautious seems more of 
losing one’s head or one’s patie nee than 
of losing a very large proportion of one’s 
money. 

To this dav I don’t know what those 
ladies bought. Some days my _ wife's 
spirits seemed unaccountably high; some 
davs her cheerfulness seemed foreed. 
Karly in December plans began to be 
drawn for ball dresses for her and Ilenri- 
etta. were duly executed, and be- 
fore the holidays were over, two very rav- 
ishing gowns came home. Cards of in- 
vitation came home one day in a_ big 
box, with their envelopes, and I expected 
orders to hire one of Madeira’s rooms, 
but it turned out that the date-line in the 
invitations had not been filled in. 

“Will the party come before Lent, 
\raminta inquired. 

She was reading the mathematical end 
of the evening paper, with lines up and 


down her forehead, and an appearance of 
distrust in future events well suited to 
a reader of that grave journal. 

“T can’t say positively yet. It looks 
to-night a little as though it wouldn't. 
lhe Boers are so obstinate, and things 
keep happening so inopportunely that it’s 
rather a ditheult time to give balls just 
now.” 

“Those gowns,” said I, “would they 
keep at a pinch over the summer ¢” 

“Oh yes, dear; we can keep the moths 
out of them, I guess. Though keeping 
their stvle in them is another matter.” 

My wife went around to Mrs. Hazard’s 
the following morning—so I gathered 
from the flotsam of her subsequent dis- 
course—and I have no doubt they talked 
over the telephone with persons down- 
town. Mrs. Hazard has a telephone. I 
have aecused her of having a ticker in 
her cellar, but she says not. She has a 
cellar, though, and that is something. 
Only one family in fourteen has a cellar 
in New York. My family has always 
been of the thirteen that are cellarless. 
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dinner, and she wore her new dress. 


Phat night Araminta and I went out to 


‘Oh ves! Balls are very hard on 
dresses. It is a shame to wear a new 


evel at omy 


Henrietta wore her new frock the first 


chance shi got, and oa lovely sight she 
Was had a that the 
fabrics of both garments were General 
Eleetrie, and the trimmings American 
Bridge, but I never got positive informa 
ion about it 

“You fell everything,” my wife said. 


I never knew a prave rfuler Lent than 
we had, but no ball followed it. My wif 
vas not depressed, but her mouth devel 
oped new lines of decision. TL used to ask 
from time to time if she had blisters vet 
from holding on. Spring came, summer 
followed. We all read the papers faith 

tched the second sound 
money campaign. The last month of it 
Araminta personally supervised—she was 


back in tow1 by that time. She 


hung a sound-money flag out of the win- 
dow of our flat, and compelled me to 
mareh in the sound-money parade though 
it was a rainy day. One day, about a 
month after that, she brought me back 
the sixteen Ossawatomie and Elba bonds, 
and asked me to negotiate with Madeira 
for the 24th of January. 

“For his big ball-room [ asked. 

big is it?” 

*“T don’t remember. You may reeall 
that we both went to the opening,—they 
gave away ice-cream: L remember your 
enthusiasm, but | have never since got 
above the first floor. ITlow many people 
do vou expect? That will settle the size 
of the room.” 

*T should think about two hundred.” 

“Where on earth are you going to 
serape together two hundred people for 


isn’t possible that 


a dancing party? 
you know fifty dancing people in New 
York.” 

“This ball, William, is not so much 
for danei 


ng people as for people who 


haven't danced since oh, since the panic 
of °93, and who will be interested in dan- 
cing just once more before it is forever 
too late. We don’t want to be erowded. 


Tell Madeira three hundred You seem 


“What!” said I, “are vou going to eat 
in er all? 
gown a dancing 
age.” 
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that Henrietta has some 


not to suspect 


iequaintances.’ 


“ Good heavens! dear, you are in for it. 
It will be 
urd.” 
Nevertheless I went next morning and 


like a handful of pease in a 


engaged the biggest room Madeira had, 
and told him my wife would be along 
lown to see about it. The man in charge 


looked at me dubiously, and he so evi- 


dently wanted to ask me for a reference 


that I asked him if I couldn’t pay the 
hire in advanee. That reassured him a 
little, so that he reluctantly coneeded that 


that would 


Then | 


went somewhat gloomily down street and 


not be necessary. 
ordered a new double-breasted white waist- 
Three hundred peopl ! Where 
would they find three hundred peopl to 
danee to our fiddles and drink our cham- 
don’t that 
either my wite or L began life in a found- 


coat. 


pagne? want to pretend 
ling-asvlum, or have lived on the earth 


forty-nine and fifty-four years respect- 
ively without establishing some social re- 
lations. We ean get four, or six, or even 
eight people to dine with us, provided we 


begin soon enough, and they will all be 


presentabli and remunerative people, 
who eat and drink with consideration, 
and show practice in spoken discourse. 
But three hundred! I put it all reso- 


lutely out of mind, determined to be help- 
ful if I could, and to lay up such store of 
solace as I might against impending ea- 
And so | plodded on about 


my business. 


tastrophe. 


The invitations went out in December. 
I never saw the list, though I contributed 
dutifully to it out of such capacity as | 
had whenever my co-operation was in- 


vited. It was composed by Mrs. Haz- 
ard, my wife, Henrietta, our cousin Au- 
gusta, and my son Alonzo, who was at 


that time pursuing professional studies 
in the East, and who sent his mother a 
list of My niece, Sarah Jovee, 
after Thanksgiving, and 
for a fortnight occupied Alonzo’s vacant 
state-room in our flat. ITler enthusiasm 
the ball magnificent that I 
began to take heart, though by that time 
it was determined that, so far as I was 


hames, 


came to town 


ior 


was 


coneerned, the ball should be a surprise, 
tor my wife at that time was calling me 
Thomas for my doubts. I saw two full 


sheets of postage-stamps on her table one 
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day, and if those women didn’t send out 
four hundred 
labor was disproportionate to 
At any rate they 


at least invitations, their 
its results. 
got a peck or two oft 


answers every nearly a week. 
Now and then th \ would let me see one, 
but only aeceptances, and those only from 
cronies of own, 

It got the 20th of January. My 
wife said at breakfast that the ball would 
hold a and if I hap 
pened on any one that I wanted to 
would be 
Vitation. 


tor 


day 


my 
to be 
few more persons, 
ask, 
shi glad to send him an in 
is it an appeal to the 


?” said I. 


highways and 
hedges 


“Not quite that, but to the avenues 
and the hotels, and possibly the clubs. 
You are constantly running across people 
from out of town whom you want to 


bring home to dinner. Maybe you will 


meet some one whom it will be pleasant 
to have at our ball.” 

“The Binghams of Cleveland are due 
in town about now. I will stop in at th 
Hotel Flanders and see if they happen to 
be there.” 

“That particular labor you may spare 
yourself, for the 
asked long ago and have accepted. 
stop in at the Flanders by all 


You may find some one else.” 


been 
But 
means. 


Binghams have 


Herman Joy and his wife, of Boston, 
were breakfasting at the Flanders when 
I stopped there. Maybe they will like to 
thought I, so I put off my over- 
coat and hat and went into the dining- 


come, 


room to acecost them, expecting to work 
up diplomatically to the ball, and let its 
existence transpire casually. 

“Tlello, William,” cried Herman. “ Is 
your wife’s party making good progress ¢” 


said I, shaking hands with 


Gracious!” 
Mrs. Joy; “how did vou know of it? 

“ Why, we’re coming. Didn’t vou knov 
it? I have an errand in Washington, and 
we are 
back.” 

“ Any one else coming from your part 
of the world?” 

“T think so. I don’t understand that 
there will be any general migration, but 
my recollection is that the Winters said 
Sam Park, and 
Any excuse to get 
You don’t 


gvoing to stop over on our way 


they were coming, and 


one or two others. 


to New York is good. 
to be well posted.” 


seem 


IARPER’S 


thirst for ntormation “My! thought 
| ‘what forehanded woman! | 
wasn't caught in anv 1 e Ignorance 
that day Tor hel nv one IT met said 


‘Party to me 


let him believe | ki \ ll about it On 
that dav and e three following days | 
met about twenty more or less intimate 
acquaintances from Cincinnati, Omaha, 
Chicago, St Louis Buttal and other 
outlving districts About half a dozen ot 


them said they he ped to see me Thursday 


night, and the rest | invited, and most of 
them accepted. Mrs. Aspen of Cinecin 
nati said she had always wanted to know 


What parties were like in Ne W 


rk, and 


1 said so had I, and this was our chance, 


which seemed to be a different answer 
from what she had expect 1, so that her 
face took on the look of one who bites a 
gold piece to see if it is good. Then 1 


had 


said ves, 


her diamonds with her, 
and 
for she had been to the 
that Ohio 
Ohio? 


in Washington to save the 


asked if: shi 


and she her best gown 


did think 


best for 


opera 
peopl saved their 


fashion 
Ohio, 


I said it was so much thi 
best tor 
that it would have been no wonder if she 
had followed it in New York. 

At the Fifth Avenue on Wednesday I 
discovered Mrs. Wilson of Worcester 
and her daughter, and my wife went 
* They 


them the 


them that afternoon. 
said. “IT told 


Broadheads would be there, 


down to 
are coming, she 


and that thes 


would find plenty of aequaintances, and 
Emily Wilson said that if | did not in- 
sist that her mother should make up her 


mind until after dinner on Thursday, she 


would engage to fetch her. 


I] 


In its suy rticial aspects that ball was 
other balls, but 


altogether ex 


doubtless “ good deal like 
] own that to ne it Was 
traordinary and of a surpassing interest. 
I had not at to take 
it seriously. It a de- 
give a 


aqaaneme 


any time been able 
had seemed to me 
impudence to 
party in New York 
from the Mayor, or the 
of Mrs. Van Pelt or 
great social powers that we 

Asa joke it had amused 
but jokes that look amus- 


piece of 
without a 
license co-opera- 
the 
read about in 


tion anv of 
the newspapers. 
me in prospect; 
ing sometimes fall flat in execution, and 
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rresponsible as [ was I had tremors of 


apprehension 


taken. | asker 


as to how this joke would be 
Rutus Hartley, kindest! 
of men, and of mature vears like me, t 
come early and hold up my spirits ove: 
the crisis. Ile has intimate friends wh 
world of fashion, and has bee: 


to a few dancing parties every winter for 


are of the 
the last and even gives them 
felt that I 
lean upon him, and I did. He was in ad 


forty vears, 


himself sometimes. — I could 


mirable spirits and full of confidence, and 
sO prompt mn rendering his good oftices 
that his hat-check was No. 1 and min 


No. 2. My wite and a LI nrietta and my 
niece 
Mrs. 


lett 


Sarah Jovee, drove down together. 
Hazard’s carriage came Up as ours 
Mack ira’s and Au- 


gusta’s cab followed hers so close that Wwe 


door, Cousin 
all went in together, a devoted squad fit 
to make even a forlorn hope realize its 
best intentions. Alonzo was at our heels, 


and a couple of Sarah’s devoted young 
After that | 
CCUM dd to take special notice of re-enfores 


People the band 
of girls that seemed to know Hen 


men were close after him. 


ments. 
A lot 


rietta were dancing presently with young 


Came 4 began. 


men whom Alonzo seemed to know. My 


wife was shaking hands with a procession 


of people, T was saving “ Tow do you 


do?” to eve rv one | had ever heard ot and 
many others, and Cousin Augusta and 
Mrs. Ilazard and Rufus Hartley were 
diffusing themselves about like ice 


breakers, leaving motion behind wherever 
things showed the least tendeney to con- 
geal. By half past ten there ceased to 
be any question that it was a real party, 


and I 


strong 


found myself carried along by a 
current of aetivity. Indeed it 
was so strong, and so successfully stimu- 
lated by Mrs. Hazard and her husband, 
Cousin Augusta, Sarah, and Hartley, to 
say nothing of my wife, that I found lei- 
sure to draw out and inspect the assem- 
bly. 

* Very interesting party, Bill,” he said. 
* Enough people that I know, but lots | 
don’t. that 


yonder in the violet 


Francis Joy stopped to speak to me. 


handsome woman 


garb and the big 
unburst 
“That’s Mrs. Bingham of Cleveland 
“Who's talking to? I ought to 
know the man, but I ean’t place him.” 
“(Charles Waters, the architect. You 


must He came from 


she 


remember. here 


[owned that wasn’t, but profesed: 

a 


WE ALL WENT IN TOGETHER 


- 
| 
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Boston He built 


something for the 
a house, 


or a church, or some 
thing. 


yonde r 


he re. The re ‘s his 
Sam Park. 


Her tather came 


married 
daneing with 


She was Miss Ringgold. 


here from Baltimore—oh, twenty vears 

ago—and brought her with him. Sam 

Park has cousins in Baltimore.” 
“Thanks. Ill speak to Waters.” 
Hartley came up. “ William, who’s 


that benevolent old lady 
Your wife 


sitting vonder 4 
introduced me to her. She’s 


daughter here somewhere, whom 
I've met before.” 

“Mrs. Wilson—Mrs. Wilson of Worces- 
ter. She has a son in Chicago and goes 
He's counsel for the St. Paul, 


Chattahoochie, and Gulf, and when you 


there. 


were receiver for the 

*‘T remember. I met the girl at her 
brother's home. Nice girl. go and 
tind her.” 

Mrs. Hazard was passing. I accosted 
hie P. 

‘ Haz- 


am. 


‘l beg to congratulate you, Mrs. 
ard, on the suceess of vour partys 

“ My party, indeed! But it is a nice 
party, isn’t it? But do tell me who is 
that tall, clean - 
Your 
Rvan or something; I met his wife too.” 


shaven man over there / 
presented him to me. Mr. 


“Tryon, Sempronius Tryon. Ie came 
hu ro hver. Ilis 
Philadelphia, and a great 
Augusta. 
talking to Jack 


wife is from 
friend of our 


The re she 


Penderson. 


from 


is yonder, 
You know 
he eame here from Philadelphia too.” 

“And how did the Philadelphia lady 
meet the man from Denver?” 

“At Colorado Springs, of course. She 
visited a pulmonary relative there. Take 
note of Tryon, Mrs. Hazard. He is most 
remunerative in various particulars, and 


cousin 


few know more than he about mines.” 
Thanks. Ul not forget him.” 
Seeing that Julia Morison seemed to be 


“So? 


unoccupied for the moment, I went over 
She is one of Henrietta’s con- 
that I 

known sinee she wore 


to her. 
temporaries happened to have 
short dresses. 
“Would Julia dance a dance with an 
old) man ?” I, and Julia would, and 
did, and I sat down beside her afterward. 

‘I hope.” said I, “that your worthy 
parents are having fun here, Julia.” 

“1 think they are, Mr. Hardy. Father 
said it was the second dancing party he 


said 
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had been to since he left St. Paul, an 


probably the last he would ever adom 
and he has seemed very much disposed t 
most of it. He’s over ther 


Mrs. Aspen. You knoy 


she’s mother’s halt cousin, and I dare sa 


make the 


gossiping with 


she’s telling him about mother’s relativi 
in Columbus.” 

Just then Araminta came up and to 
me away to speak to Mrs. Thompson, wl 
Charleston, unt 
she married one of the 


was Miss Jordan of 
Connecticut 
Thompsons. Araminta has a 
spot for the 


essential to her comfort that Mrs. Thom 


very sot 


Jordans, and kane W 1t Wa 


son should be happy at our party, and | 
did my 
to do, for she had fallen in with the Bool 
stavers, who came here, you remembe1 
from Washington after Cleveland’s first 
term. 


best, though there wasn’t mue!] 


The Thompsons were in Washing 
ton for a couple of years along about that 
time. 

Alonzo happ ned in reach just at that 
moment, and his mother caught him and 
exhibited him pride to 


with maternal 


Mrs. Thompson. I don’t know why she is 
proud of Alonzo at this stage of his career, 
when he represents chietly the nouris! 
ment and education that his parents have 
provided for him and the clothes that ar 
furnished by a tailor whose 
me. But 
and I 
similated the nourishment and the edu 
eation pretty successfully, and that thi 


bills come to 
his mother is proud of him, 
admit that he seems to have as 


clothes fit him, and that he becomes them. 
I don’t know that much mors 
pected of him at his age, and indeed I 
little self-complacent 


ean be ex- 
am a about him 
myself. 

* Alonzo,” I, “who’s that 
chap dancing with Henrietta?” 

* Job Cartright, father.” 

“Where did you find him?” 

= Why, you know Job! 
member'seeing him at Class Day? Ik 
was in my class. 


said young 


Don’t vou re 


He’s from Providence, 
and is studying medicine here.” 

I did remember Job with Alonzo’s help 

I took Mrs: Wilson out to supper. “ It 
Was very good of you to come,” I said 
to her. 

“ T am very much astonished to be here, 
but Emily said I must come, and just 
The last daneing party | 
New York was at Uncle 


brought me. 
went to in 


A PARTY 


James’s house down on Washington 
square 
“They have them there still. I dare 


would tind old acquaintances 


lown there. 


“Most of my old friends have moved 
Greenwood, and I don’t know wher 
the rest are, except one at Sing Sing. 


Other place s hereabout are so changeable. 


Pell me, who is that gentleman with 
ly 
“Mr. Ilartley, a lawyer. Don’t you 


a family of Ilartlevs that used 


reme mibe r 


to live in Stuyvesant Square thirty years 
“Why, bless vou! is that Richard Hart- 
ley’s son? 1] remember perfectly hearing 


of Richard Hartley when I was a young 
He came here from Albany to prac- 


girl. 


tise law, and married some one from 


somewhere in the western part of New 
rk State 

That’s it! Rufus’s mother was on 

of the Garnets of Canandaigua.  Ilis 

ther managed to send down roots in 

ie erevices in Manhattan’s rock, and 

Rufus has lived and labored and pros- 


pered here pretty much all his life, and 
of the oldest 
I haven’t seen his wife.” 


Supposc 


s now one residents.” 


hasn't any, and never had, and I 
that accounts for his being still 


i resident of New York and being here 
to-night. When one generation of a 
family has labored successfully in New 
York, the next generation is apt to live 


in a private car. But, vou know, ma- 


tured bachelors are the creatures of 
habit, and don’t readily migrate.” 
‘But plenty of the older New York 


families still live here.” 

“Plenty of them have houses here, 
splendid ones, some of them,—which most 
of them use chiefly as convenient points 
of departure. The people who really live 
n New York are chiefly people like me 
there, and afford to 


work ean't 


Cave. 


vho 
“But you think people don’t feel at 
home here any more?” 
“ Everybody feels at home here; that’s 
the place.” 
everybody's 


the beauty of 
“What's 
body's!” 
“T don’t 
met the other day, 
lived abroad fifteen 


home is no- 


Mrs. 


was 


know. Gray, whom I 


born here, and 


vears after she was 


AT 
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She hasn't 
tor she 
the sixth story of an apartment-house 
New York is re ally home to her.” 

* Has she got any one buried here ¢” 

Her father, 
and very likely others.” 


test 


married, and then came back. 
got back to the soil quite, lives in 


but 


dare savy. 


probably, 
test: but a 
clic 
Like as not I shall die in 


not conclusive, 


We may live any where; we 


here 


Chicago, on a visit to my son—and, oh! 
don't to registe red from the re 
but where we bury our folks, that is 
where we are apt to belong.” 
“Yes; but the trouble is, we seatter 


our burials. With grandparents here and 


there, and your own parents elsewhere, 


and your wife’s” relatives somewher 
else, all the cemeteries get to seem hos 


pitable after a while, and ties weaken out 
of their multiplicity. It 


necord any 


doesn’t quite 
longer with American enter 


prise to have two generations of the same 


family buried in the same place. It im 
plies a lack of initiative.” 
“Tt’s the whole country, then, that’s 


restless, and not New York alone.” 
doubt. New 
the eountry 
into it all the time. 
the 
from Europe on one side and all America 
on the other, and the scum 


York changes only 
beeause keeps boiling over 
The tire fails not, 
pot goes: a steady stream 


and into 


oh, the seum 


keeps rising undoubtedly. thi 
juice is pretty well boiled out of th 
folks they rise to the top and move on, 
or their children do, and lueky the Vv are 


if they have means of transportation.” 

“But the people who own the town / 
Doesn't any one feel any longer that New 
York belongs to him ?” 

“(Croker does, no doubt. So possibly 
does William Astor; but you know they 
both England What 
like about England is, doubtless, that they 
don’t own it, 


live in now they 
and are not responsible for 
And that is very much 
what we who happen to be living in New 


York like about New York. New York 


the way it is run. 


grows on you, too—if you manage to 
earry weight enough to avoid being 


seummed off. Mrs. Ransom—who was 
the daughter of Darius Cobb, of Detroit 
who has lived here twenty vears, told 


my wife the other day that after you had 
all of a sudden 
It’s a pretty shud 


lived hi re 


it began to be home. 


ten vears or 


_ 
| 
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dery thought, though, to have no home but 


lasts, at any rate But Vn ne to be 
buried in Worecests Id her be buried 
some pern 1] ( 

| Koa cl 
ned med ( 1 I dare s we both 
ed 1 rutl | t \ 

ifter supper; the voung d the faithful 
held on while longer: bu | ‘ tel 
ne Rufus Iartley declared that as there 
Wiis ral tllis | 
much as we had hired the halt and could 
control the music, ‘ hould dance a 
Virgin reel. We did it. Mrs. Ila 
rd daneed it with mi nd Ilartley with 
Araminta As many of Ilenrietta’s girls 


voung men, 
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vith Tom Hazard; Sarah Joyee had two 
partners,—she was Just getting into the 
‘it of it, she said—and we had hands 
across and down the middle with a final 
blaze of cheerful animation. 

* Araminta,” said I, as we waited for 
the night elevator-man to wake up and 
let us in, “it was a nice party. It did 
vou credit. Did I tell you what I heard 
Mrs. Aspen say to Mrs. Bingham? Shi 
said, ‘1 have had a good time, and I have 
met people from Keokuk and Kalamazoo 
and every town in the country except 
New York. Maybe that’s why yvou'v 
liked it! said Mrs. Bingham.” 

*Pshaw! there were a hundred and 
tifts people there from New York.” 

“Yes, but a hundred and forty-tive of 
them grew up somewhere else. I think 


was the common tie that made the 
company hang together. It’s a great feat 
to gather two hundred polite people in a 
lig city who have so much in common 
Think how absurdly impossible it would 


have been to do it anywhere else! 


Embryo Americans 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS 


Bahnhof, that 


usually unremarkabl 


ra lway station at Le psic, Was 
transtormed it had heeome a human 
ant-hill, where each creature, with ant 
like seorn ton portion, seemed to be 
carrying or dragging a burden of G 
pack and progeny bigger than himself. 


I am pushed and butfeted. But the 
raging exeitement of the motley gather 
Ing rouses too keen an interest to admit 
of retreat and waiting somewhere els« 
under less revolutionary conditions for 
my Hanover train. With difficulty I 
stand my ground, elbows out, awaiting de 
velopments. 

Many of the 


people have evidently already come some 


outlandishly dressed 


distance on a pilgrimage of supreme and 
agitating mmportance. I listen to the con 
fusion of thiek dialeets, and notice how 
most of the work-worn women are dress 


ed peasant fashion in fierce colors, stain- 


ed and toned by hard weather in the 
open. No hats or bonnets—three-corner 
ed kerehiefs and shawls on their heads 
in many cases, which coverings are being 
mauled and pushed down to the neck by 
the surging crowd. The German officials 
‘schimpf” and rage, the women press on 
into the already overerowded station in 
the wake of their men folk, faces red and 
steaming, arms full of babies and bundles, 
little children clinging to their skirts (oh, 
the small seared faees!), husbands quar- 
relling, screaming orders, and trying to 
keep their flocks together; mothers dis 
tracted, many erying; young girls with 
cheeks flushed bright at the adventure 
and eves shining, clothes askew and some- 
times torn; little people losing their 
mothers; mothers agonized about their 
children—it was a picture of stress and 
strain I have never seen equalled. What 
I could not vet foree my 
way to an official to enquire. There seem- 


was going on? 


Ne \\ \ Ory ™ 
“When it was my home I liked it,” 
said Mrs. Wilson, “ and I like it still, and 
| shall , rie | lone te] 
as had not been dragged off by inexorable 
parents had their choice of all Alonzo's 
HWE Magdeburer 
| 
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| 
(an 
4 
AS: 
A“ 
4 
VAS 


desperate congestion about the 
Some of the peopl 

ith luggage t 
reach, or at all events to get through, the 
and stood till the ticket- 
ikers pulled them through by main force, 


} 


exit to the platform. 


were too overburdened w 


wedged, 


iring the travellers’ clothes the 

] 
| eess, and even in one or two cases de 
uding him (oftener her) of some 
erished bundle—whereupon an outery, 


much “schimpfing,” and the property is 
restored. I have reached a place of 
efuge behind the ticket-takers at the 
stile, looking, wondering. 

An old woman with a finely marked 


and terribly 


burdened with “ spoil,” had evidently, be- 


Ilebrew countenance over- 


fore getting as far as the Magdeburger 
Bahnhof, suceumbed to the nightmare, 


it to drown her wretchedness in 
Ller eves alone in all that throng 


and soug! 


drink. 


were veiled and vague. She alone was 
not scullling and pressing forward. The 
comforter she had taken unto herself 
vave to her solitary figure in the midst 
f the pandemonium a statuesque dig 
tv. There she stood as the peopl hur 
ed past she alone unhasting, cured 

eare: Waiting with a dark and seorn- 


might befall. 
The one steadfast point in the flux be- 
the 


voices sereamed at 


ence for what 


ful pat 


gan to attract eves of the multitude. 


Guttural the old wo- 


man to move on, No echo ot the din 
about her seemed to reach her ears. Still 
the people pushed struggled past, 
easting back objurgation as they went. 
Unheeding, she was jostled and jeered 
at, till all at onee some sense of in- 
tolerable woe was roused in her drink- 


dulled brain. She threw back her head 
and gave out a hoarse ery like an 
ingry, tormented animal. The chil- 
dren clung closer to their elders. The 
terrible old woman was given a wider 


intervals she sounded 
The ticket - taker fell 

last for obstrue- 
had been wonderfully 
patient with the 


be rth, and still at 


that awful ery. 


to he rating he r 


and 


at an 


ion, but for- 
strange 
A little bey had far in 
front of his family, with a huge basket. 
The ticket-taker refused to let 
him through, and the boy, having fought 
his declined to 
back family 


now got on 


ot course 


wav that far. stoutly 


and join the cirele. He 
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stood there in the narrow passage fever 
ishly embracing his great hamper, wh 


at him, and h 
cried lustily for his “* Mutter!” 

“ Where are all these people going?” 
asked the ticket-taker. 

* Nach Nord he 


dragging the boy and the hampe r to o1 


the ticket people swore 


America,” answer 


side. 
‘Poor America!” 


looking at the hardened faces. 


I said, involuntarily 
Yet ther 
were some there was a 
mother struggling past the boy who ha 
had a deal of sim 


ple, tender humanity in her anxious fac 


young 


the wicker thing: she 
A baby on one arm, another child and 

bundle dragged behind her by the othe: 
hand. The problem (as I had been fo 


some moments observing) is, how to hold 
on to your infants and your Gepack, and 


yet present and take again the precious 
ticket. The young mother solved it by 
momentarily releasing the bundle and the 
child behind her, and producing the ticket 
out of the sock of the infant in her arms 
After it was punched, the ticket was saf« 
ly tucked into the sock again, bundle and 
other ehild clutched, and all landed saft 
ly on the platform. 

A young girl presently, arms full, flush 
held 
her ticket tightly between her white teeth, 


ed, pretty. smiling, not a finger free, 


and so, with a little upward tilt of chin, 
was it offered to the guard at the gate. 
When he had punched it, she opened her 
mouth, and he replaced the ticket 
calmly if all well-eonducted 
theirs as a dog earries a_ bone. 


as 
as tourists 
carried 
Others, seeing this plan succeed so well, 
adopted it, for it was evident it “ fetched ” 
the ticket-taker in spite of official 
and he took to making quick, 
laughing speeches when 


his 
calmness, 
the girls who 
presented their Fahrkarten so were pretty 
and good-humored. 

As | 


of youth and geniality 


this little gleam 
lighting up thi 
squalid seene, I was startled again by 
the animal-like ery of the old Mother in 
Israel, for whom it “the world 
and its kingdoms” ineredibly 
faded.” She had not drowned, but only 
partly deadened, her disgust, and was 
moved to raise at intervals this unearthly, 
impersonal howl, for no reason that was 


stood watching 


seemed 
were 


(the crowd was thinned), but 
dim of the of 


apparent 
awfulness 


just a 


sense 


HER TICKET BETWEEN HER WHITE TEETH 


_ = > a 
y 
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ntly of mine, and I wondered which among 
her train, so she was cursed that dirty, ill-smelling horde were to bs 
vith renewed vigor, and pulled out on the future millionaires, 


LPovernors, mas 
ie platform. In some odd way her dark — ters 


, mothers of duchesses vet to be, am 
and finely marked face never lost dignity; future vice-queens of India. 

‘ looked a moment's seorn on the The sense of the modern miracle th 
people who laid hands upon her, and then, America is moved me 


more than ever 
ugh she had far graver accounts to did before. What 


a power is hie rs, Whi 


ottle vith the Daw rlasting, shi lifted up adiqgeslion, when she can take such m: 
hat melancholy, awful ery. As she dis- terial into her great maw and not dis 
ppeared int the mob on the platform, it! .... when of such raw stuff 


“Mutter! Mutter!” sereamed the small this sweating and ignorant, cattlelil 
hov with the big basket. “we shall lose crowd shi 


can fashion overlords and yx 
the train for Ameriea,” and he began to tentates! 


cop. Just then, among a lot of Poles 


Hungarians, appeared his “ Mutter,” As I passed out (guiltless of Gepa 

d the boy with the basket eeased to be and not offering my ticket in my teeth 
obstruction in Germany. In Ameriea threading my way behind the mob to 

who can tell —he as take up th Zweite Klasse carriage, 1 feit with a kine 
ee 


of uneasy amusement that we were a 
over there have Americans together only I belonged t 
ur proble ms! | looked with unweleom- the people who had been of account, ana 
ig eyes upon those tuture compatriots 


No won r that we 


they belonged to those who were to be. 


The Sapling 
BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


ITN T was but a sprig of May, 
With wonders to command, 
Above all else T loved most well 
What none could understand; 


And dear were things far off, far off, but nothing near at hand. 


Oh, now it was the sunset isle 
Bevond the weather-vane; 

And now it was the chime IT heard 
From belfry-towers of Spain; 


But never yet the little leaf that tapped my window-pane. 


Heigh-ho, the wistful things unseen 
That reach, as T did then, 

To guess and wear the heart of youth 
With eager Why and When! 


And never eve takes heed of them, in all the world of men. 


™ 


The Portion of Labor 


BY MARY 


PART VII 


CHAPTER 


under the 


XX 


influence 


LLEN, 


old faseination which Cynthia had 


of that 


exerted over her temporarily in her 


childhood, and which had now assumed a 


new lease of life, would have loved to see 


her every day, but along with the fasecina- 
tion came a great timidity and fear of 
presuming. She felt instinetively that 


fascination was an involuntary thing 
She kept 
had said that she did 


not love her, that she 


the 
on Cynthia’s part. repeating 
herself what she 
was not sending her 
Strange 


she was quite 


to Vassar bye Cause she love d her. 
vy enough, this did not 
in the least 
to do all the loving and adoring herself. 


make un- 


happy content 


She made a sort of divinity of the older 


woman, and who expects a divinity to 
tep down from her marble heights and 


love and caress 4 


Ellen began to remem 
looks, 
to imita- 


When it 


she 


all Cynthia’s ways and as oa 


cholar remembers with a view 
tion. She be eame he r disciple. 


choice of new dresses, 
black like 
her mother exclaimed 
I never heard of such 

But Ellen had her 
black beeame her, since she 
and to 
stand being thrown into such bold relief. 


Calne to a 


hegged to have 


Cynthia’s, al 


though against it 


for a voung girl. 


a thing,” said she. 


way, and the 


was enough fair enough 


young 


Ellen began to move like Cynthia, and 
to speak like her, though she did not 
know it. She saw Cynthia very. sel- 


Onee or twice she arrayed herself 
best and eall of 


gratitude, and once Fanny went with her. 


dom. 

in her made a formal 
Killen saw the incongruity of her mother 
in Cynthia’s drawing-room, with a torture 
home, 
all 
She was fairly fierce with love 
She 


which she never forgot. Going 


she clung hard to her mother’s arm 


the way. 
and loyalty. was so indignant with 


herself that she had seen the incongruity. 


“T think our parlor is enough sight pret- 


hers,” she said, ce fiantly, when 


tier than 


they reached home and the hideous lamy 
was lighted. Kellen looked around the 
room, and then at her mother, and then 
at her own consciousness, as with a 
challenge in behalf of Jlovalty, of 


that which underlies externals. 


A dressmake r Was co 
the 
outht. 


iw for a whol 
week to 


house to make 


Zelotes had 


Bre waster 


Mrs. 


fun 


nished most of thi materials, and An 
drew was to pay the dressmaker. “ You 
ean take a little more of that money 
out of the bank.” Fanny said. “I 
want Ellen to looking so. she won't 


and | 


looking at 


be ashamed before the other girls, 
don't Cynthia 
he r and 


want Lennox 


thinking she ain’t well enouel, 


dressed and we ought to have let her do 


it. As for being beholden to her for 
Ellen’s clothes, won't.” 

*T rather guess not,” said Andrew, but 
he was sick at heart. Only that after 
noon the man from whom he had borrow 
ed the money to buy Ellen’s wateh and 
chain had asked him for it. He had not 
a cent in advance for his weekly pay; hue 


could not see where money for Ellen’s 
clothes was coming from. 

sat down to thi 
best 
the 
talk about 


had a cold 


That evening when he 
table 
frosted ‘ 


tea furnished with the china 
and ‘ake in honor of dress 


maker, and heard the radiant 
Ellen’s new frills and tucks, he 
feeling at his heart. 


After Kllen had to 


dress again for her fath r, and turn al 


the 


out 


supper trv on 


slowly that he might see all its fine points. 
This her best 
silk, too old for a young girl except for 
the blue lights her 
“ There! 
Andrew 
“ Ain't 
maker. 
is 


was dress, a heavy black 
and there, 

thi k of 
asked Fanny, triumphantly. 


lady asked the 


what do you that, 


she a dress 


very pretty,” said Andrew, 


( 
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smiling with gloomy eyes. Then he 
heaved a great sigh, and went out of the 
south door to the steps. “ Your father 
is tired to-night,” Fanny said to Ellen, 
with a meaning of exeuse for the dress 


The 


are ws sigh, whe she 


dressmaker reflected shrewdly on 


was on her way 


No 


me with her bag of patterns. wal” 
ought to have saved up something,” she 
thought “Tle has worked all his lite, 
and he hasn’t had an expensive family. 
Men don’t sigh that way unless there’s 


money to pay. I don’t believe but he has 
Then 


doubt about 


been speculating.” 


f there 


sh wondered 


was any her getting 
she would 
it from day to day to make sure. 


night 


pay, and coneluded that 


So the next after tea she asked, 


with one of her smirks of amiability, if 


it would be convenient for Mrs. Brewster 


to pay her that night. “1 wouldn’t ask 
for it until the end of the week,” said 
she, “but | have a bill to pay.” Shu 


said “ bill * with a murmur which 
conviction of Fanny tlhush 
ed said she, “ Mr. 
Brewster can pay you just as well every 
night if vou need it.” 


carried 
its dece ption. 


angrily. “Of course.” 


Fanny emphasized the “need” ma 
liciously. Then she turned to Andrew. 
Andrew,” said she, “ Miss Higgins 
needs the money, if you can pay her for 
vest rday and to day.” 

Andrew turned pale. 
red. “ How 

‘Six dollars,” said Fanny, and in her 
tone was unmistakable meaning of the 
dearness of the price. 

Andrew pulled out his old pocket-book 
and eounted the bills. Miss Higgins saw 
that he took every bill in it. Andrew felt 


every 


= Vu of course,” 


he stamme much 2” 


if he would rather owe 


man in 


we than 1 


his one small, sharp woman. 


Ellen had a flower-garden behind th 
house, and a row of sweet - peas which 
was her pride. It had occurred to her 
that she might venture, although Cyn- 
thia Lennox had her great garden and 
conservatories, to earry her a buneh of 
these sweet peas. 

So she cut a great bouquet of the del- 
ieate flowers, and set forth. She was as 


guiltily conscious as a lover that she was 


iking an excuse to see Miss Lennox. 


She hurried on in delight and trepida- 
tion, her great bouquet shedding a pene- 
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trating fragranee around her, her fa 
of the dusk. She ha 


to pass Granville Joy’s house on her way 


al aming white out 


and saw with some dismay, as she dre 
near, a figure 
len had 
she had been away from home twice whe 
he had ealled, he had asked hy 


to marry him, and several times she ha 


leaning over the gate. 
rather avoided Granville 


since 
walked out of her way to avoid meeting 


Now 


would come out 


him. she thought with 


that 


anhovar 
he of his vard an 
walk along with her, and he did. 


Ile pushed open the gate when shi 
drew near, and stood waiting. 
* (jood-evening, Ellen.” he said. Tk 


mindful 
howe d 


wis “hulle” 
Ile with a piteous imitation of 
Robert Lloyd, but Ellen did not notice 
it. 


not to say 


agall 


she 
she added, 


* (jood-evening,” 
stiflly ; 


returne d, rathes 


then in a 


Tery genth 
voice, to make amends, that it was 


beautiful 

The 
glance at the crescent moon in the jewel 
like blue 


night. 


young man Cast an appreciative 


overhead, and the soft shadows 


of the trees, 
“Yes, beautiful,” he replied, with 
sort of gratitude, as if the girl had 


praised him instead of the night. 

“May [LT walk along with you?” he ask- 
ed, falling into step with her. 
“T am going to take 

Miss Lennox,” said 
replying directly. 

She was in terror lest Granville should 
renew his appeal of a few weeks before, 
and 


these sweet-peas 


Elle li, 


to without 


she was in terror of her own pits 
for him, and also of that mysterious im 
pulse and longing which sometimes seized 
her, to her own wonder and discomfiture. 
Sometimes in thinking of Granville Joy, 
and his avowal of love, and the touch of 
his hand on hers, and his lips on hers, she 
felt, although she knew she did not love 
him, a softening of her heart and a quick 
ening of her pulse whieh made her won 
der as to her next movement, if it might 
be something which she had not planned. 
And always, after thinking of Granville, 
she thought of Robert Lloyd; some mys 
terious sequence seemed to be established 
the two in the girl’s mind, 
though she was not in love with either. 
Ellen was just at that period almost 
helpless before the demands of her own 


between 


he r 
ask 
= 
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uture. No great stress in her life had 


eeurred to awaken her to a stanchness 
ther of resistance or vielding. She 


s in the full current of her own emo 


ns, which, added to a goodly flood in 
erited from the repressed passion of 
New England ancestors, had strong 
ull upon her feet. Sooner or later she 
ould be given that hard shake of life 
hich precipitates and organizes in all 
trong natures, but just now she was 
1 a ferment. She walked along under 
he erescent moon, with the young man 
it her side, whose every thought and 
magination was dwelling upon her with 
ve. She was conscious of a tendency 
f her own imaginations in his direction, 
rv rather in the direction of the love and 
passion which he represented, all 
he time her heart was filled with the 
deal image of another woman. She was 
prostrated with that hero-worship which 
belongs to voung and virgin souls, and 
vet she felt the drawing of that other 
idmiration which is more earthly and 
more fascinating as it shows the jewel 
nts in one’s own soul as well as in the 
other. 

As for Granville Joy, who had serubbed 
his hands and face well with seented 


soap to take away the scent of the 


eather, and put on a clean shirt and col- 
lar, being always prepared for the possi- 
bility of meeting this dainty voung girl 
whom he loved, he walked along by her 
side, casting from time to time glances 
which were pure admiration at the face 
over the great bunch of sweet-peas. 

“Don’t you want me to earry them for 
vou?” he asked. 

“Dear me, no, thank you,” replied 
Ellen. “ They are nothing to carry.” 

“They're real pretty flowers,” said 
Granville, timidly. 

“Yes, I think they are.” 

“ Mother planted some, but hers didn’t 
come up. Mother has got some beauti- 
tiful nasturtiums. Perhaps you would 
like some,” he said, eagerly. 

“No, thank you. T have some myself,” 
Ellen replied. 

“Mother would be real glad to give 
you some. I could bring them over some 
night.” 


“T have a lot of nasturtiums myself,” 
Ellen said, rather coldly. “I’m just as 
much obliged to you.” 
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Granville quivered a litthe and shrank 
as a dog might under a blow. He saw 


this dainty gir] shay Hoating along a 
his side, in a flutter of wonderful draper 
ies, one hand holding up her skirts with 
maddening revelations of whiteness. If 
a lily could hold up her petals out ot 
the dust she might do it in the sami 
fashion as Ellen held her skirts, with n 
coarse clutching, nor ecrumpling, no: 
immodesty, but rather with disclosures 
of modesty itself. Ellen’s wonderful 
aaintiness was one of her chief charms. 
There was an immaculateness about her 
attire and her eve ry motion which seemed 
to extend to her Very soul, and hedged 
her about with the lure of unapproach 

able hess. 

Granville Joy did not feel the earth 
beneath his feet as he walked with Elen. 
The scent of the sweet peas came in his 
face; he heard the soft rustle of Ellen’s 
skirts, and his own heart-beats. She was 
very silent, since she did not wish him 
to go with her, though she was all the 
time reproaching herself for it. Gran 
ville kept casting about for something 
to say which should ingratiate him wit 
her. Tle was resolved to say nothing of 
love to her. 

“Tt is a beautiful night.” he said. 

“Yes, it is.’ agreed Ellen, she 
looked at the moon. She felt the boy's 
burning, timid, worshipful eves on her 
face. She trembled, and yet she was 
angry and annoved. She felt in an un 
defined fashion that she herself was the 
summer night and the flowers and. th 
crescent moon and all that was fair and 
beautiful in the whole world to this other 
soul, and shame seized her instead of 
pride. Ie seemed to force her to a sight 
of her own pettiness, as is always. the 
ease when love is not fully returned. 
She made an impatient motion with the 
shoulder next Granville, and walked 
faster. 

“You said you were going to Miss 
Lennox’s,” he remarked, anxiously, feel 
ing that im some way he had displeased 
her. 

“Yes: to carrv her some sweet peas.” 

She must have been real good-look 
ing when she was young,” Granville said, 
injudiciously. 

“When she was voung?” retorted FE] 
len, angrily. “She is beautiful now. 
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here 1s not another woman in Rowe as 
autiful as she is.” 

»reed Granville, with unreasoning Jjeal- 
usv. He had not heard—though it was 
trange that he had not—of Ellen’s good 
His mother had not told him. 


she is good-looking enough,” 


irtune. 

She was a tenderly sentimental woman, 
nd had always had her fancies with 
eard to her son and Ellen Brewster. 
When she heard the news she reflected 
at it would perhaps remove the girl 
from her boy immeasurably, that he 


uld be pained, so she said nothing. 
night, 


id watehed 


home, she 


he had 


when he 
face to see if 


very came 
his 
eard. 

Now 
vhat 

for me,” 
jwoastfully, she was so eager in her par- 
tisanship of Cynthia. 

Granville looked at her blankly. They 
vere coming into the crowded, brilliantly 
ehted main street of the city, and their 
vo faces were quite plain to each other’s 


Ellen told him. “ You know 
Miss Cynthia Lennox is going to 


she said abruptly, almost 


“No, I don’t,” said he. “ What is it, 
Ellen?” 

“She is going to send me to Vassar 
College.” 

Granville’s face whitened perceptibly. 
there was a queer sound in his throat. 

“To Vassar College,” he repeated. 

“Yes, to Vassar College. Then I shall 
he able to get a good school, and teach, 
and help father and mother.” 

Granville continued to look at her, and 
suddenly an intense pity sprang into 
fe in the girl’s heart. She felt as if 
she were looking at some poor little child, 
nstead of a stalwart young man. 

“ Don’t look so, Granville,” she said, 


softly. 

“Of course I am glad at any good for- 
tune which ean come to you, Ellen,” 
Granville said then, huskily. His lips 
auivered a little, but his eves on her 
face were brave and faithful. Sudden- 


ly Ellen seemed to see in this young man 
1 counterpart of her own father. Gran- 
ville had a fine high forehead and con- 
templative outlook. He had been a good 
scholar. Many said that it was a pity he 
lad to leave school and go to work. It 
liad been the same with her father. An- 
had looked immeasurably 


lrew always 
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above his labor. She seemed to see Gran- 
ville Joy in the future just such a 
the 


task of 
harnessed in part by his 
loving faithfulness toward others. 
Ellen had often retlected that if it hadn't 
been for her and her mother, her father 
would not 
hard. 
man whom love would hold to the plough- 
share. <A impulse of 

toward her own came over her. 


a finer animal harnessed to 
a lower, and 


own 


have been obliged to work so 
Now in Granville she saw another 
great loyalty as 
“It won't make any difference between 
me and my old friends if I do go to Vas- 
sar College,” she said, without reflecting 
on the dangerous encouragement of it. 
“You ean’t get into another track of 
life without its making a difference,” re- 
turned Granville, soberly. “ But I am 
glad. God I'm glad, Ellen. I 
dare say it is better for you than if—” 
He stopped then, and seemed all at once 
the 
tuture this dainty exquisite girl, with 
her fine intellect, dragging about a poor 


knows 


to see projected on his mirror of 


house, with wailing children in arm and 
at heel, and suddenly a great 
of renunciation came over him. 

“Tt 7s better, Ellen,” he said, in a 
loud voice, like a hero’s, as if he were 


courage 


cheering his own better impulses on to 
his “Tt 
better for a girl like you than to 

Ellen knew that he meant “to marry 
a fellow like me.” Ellen looked at him, 
the sturdy backward fling of his head 
and shoulders, and the honest regard of 


victory over own passions. 


his pained yet unflinching eyes, and a 
great natural longing for 
that which she was even then depreciating 
nearly overswept her. She nearer 
loving him that moment than ever before. 
She realized something in him which 
could command love—the renunciation 
of love for love’s sake. 

“T shall never forget my old friends, 
whatever happens,” she said, in a trem- 


weakness of 


was 


bling voice, and it might have all been 
different had they not then arrived at 
Cynthia Lennox’s. 

“Shall I wait and go home with you, 
Ellen?” Granville asked, timidly. 

“No, thank you. I don’t know how 
long I shall stay,” Ellen replied. “ You 
are real kind, but I am not a bit afraid.” 

“Tt is sort of lonesome going past the 
shops.” 
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“T can take a ear,” Ellen said. She 
extended her hand to Granville, and he 


grasped it firmly. 


“ Good-night, Ellen. I am always glad 


of any good fortune that may come to 
vou,” he said. 

But Granville Joy, going alone down 
the brilliant street, past the blaze of 
the shop windows and the knots of loun- 
gers on the corners, reflected that he had 
seen the fiery tip of a cigar on the Len- 
nox veranda, that it might be possible 
that voung Lloyd was there, since Miss 


Lennox was his aunt, and that possibly 


the aunt’s sending Ellen to Vassar might 
bring about something in that quarter 
which would not otherwise have happen- 


he writhed at the faney of that 
sort of good fortune for Ellen, but held 
his mind to it ré solutely as to some ter- 


ed, and 


rible but nece ssary grindstone for the re- 
tinement of 


When 


spirit. 


he was on his homeward way 


he overtook a slender girl struggling 
along with a kerosene-can in one hand 
and a package of sugar in the other, and 
when he came alongside, seeing that it 


was Abby Atkins, he possessed himself 
of both. She only laughed and did not 


start. Abby Atkins was not of the jump- 
ing or screaming kind; her nerves were 
sO finely balanced that they recovered 


their equilibrium after surprises before 


she had time for manifestations. There 
was a curious healthfulness about the 
slender, wiry little creature, who was 
overworked and underfed, healthful- 


ness which seemed to result from the ac- 
tion of the mind upon a meagre body. 

“ Hullo, Granville Joy!” 
her good-comrade 


she said, in 
fashion, and the two 
went on together. Presently Abby look- 
ed up in his face. 

“ Know about Ellen?” 

Granville nodded. 

“Well, I am glad of it; 
Abby said, in a challenging tone. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Granville, meet- 
ing her look tirmly. 

Suddenly he felt Abby’s little, meagre, 


said she. 


aren’t you?” 


bony hand close over the back of his 
holding the kerosene-can. “You're a 


good fellow, Granville Joy,” said she. 


Granville marched on and made no 
response. He felt his throat fill with 
sobs, and swallowed convulsively. Along 


with this womanly compassion came a 
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hurt on } 


saw 


compassion for himself, so 
little field of battle. He 
wounds as one might see a 

“Think of Ellen dogging around t 


his 
stranger's. 


shoe shop like me and the other girls 
said Abby; “and think of her dragg 
with half a dozen children a 
money. Thank the Lord, she’s lift 
out of it! It ain’t you nor me that oug 


around 
no 


to grudge her fortune to her, nor wis 
her where she might have been oth 
wise.” 


“ That’s so,” said the young man. 
Abby’s hand tightened over the one 
“You are a good fe 
low, Granville Joy,” she said again. 


the kerosene-can. 


CHAPTER XXI 
 igtemened LLOYD was sitting on 
veranda behind the green trail 
vines when Ellen came up the wal 
He never forgot the girl’s face looki: 
over her bunch of sweet-peas. The 


was in it something indescribably yout 
ful and innocent, almost angelic. Tl 
light from the window her ha 
toss into gold; her blue eyes sought Cy 
thia with 
It was evident whom she had come to se 
She held out her flowers toward her w 


made 


the singleness of blue sta 


a gesture at once humble and worshipfu 
like that of some devotee at a shrine. 

She said “ with a sl 
comprehensiveness; then to Cynthia, 
thought maybe you would like some 
my sweet-peas,” like a child. 

Both gentlemen rose, and Risley look 
curiously from the young girl to Cy 


Good-evening 


thia, then placed his chair for lh 
smiling kindly. 
“The sweet-peas are lovely,” Cynth 


said. “ Thank you, my dear. They a 
much prettier than any I have had 


my garden this year. 


for Ellen was doubtful about availin 
herself of the proffered chair. She ha 
so hoped that she might find Cynth 
alone. She had dreamed, as a_ lov 


might have done, of a téfe-a-téte with he: 
what she would say, what Cynthia woul 


say. She had thought, and trembled a 


Please sit down, 


the thought, that possibly Cynthia might 


kiss her when she came or went. Sh 


had felt, with a thrill of her spirit, th 
touch of Cynthia’s soft lips on hers; sli 
had smelled the violets about her clothes 


Now it was all spoiled. 


She remembere: 


hings which she had heard about Mr. 
Risley’s friendship with Cynthia—how he 

d danced attendance upon her for half 

ifetime, and thought that she did not 
ke him. She looked with distrust at 

s smiling, grizzled, blond face, and his 

reless sloueéh in another chair which 

had taken. She felt intuitively 
at he saw straight through her little 
ibterfuge of the flowers, that he divined 

r girlish worship at the shrine of Cyn- 

ia, and was making fun of her. 

“Do you object to a cigar, Miss Brew- 
ter?” asked Robert, and Risley looked 

quiringly at her. 

“Oh no,” replied Ellen, with the eager 
eadiness of a child to fit into new condi- 
tions. She thought of the sitting-room 
t home blue with the rank pipe-smoke 

Nahum Beals and his kind. She pie- 
tured them to herself sitting about on 
hese warm evenings in their shirt sleeves, 


nd she saw the two gentlemen in their 
eht summer clothes with their fragrant 

gars at their lips, and all of a sudden 
he realized that between these men and 
the others there was a great gulf, and 

iat she was trying to eross it. She did 

it realize, as later, that the gulf was of 
xternals, and of width rather than 
epth, but it seemed to her then that 
rom one shore she could only see dimly 

e opposite. A great fear and jealousy 
ame over her as to her own future ac- 
essibility to those of the other kind, 
mong whom she had been brought up, 
like her father and Granville. 

Ellen felt all this as she sat beside 
Cynthia, who was casting about in her 
mind, in rather an annoyed fashion, for 
something to say to this young bene- 
ficiary of hers which should not have 
‘ nvthing to do with the benefit. 

Finally she inquired if she were hav- 
ng a pleasant vacation, and Ellen replied 
that she was. Risley looked at her beau- 

ful face with the double radiance of the 
leetrie light and the lamp-light from the 
window on it, giving it a curious effect. 
It suddenly oceurred to him to wonder 
why everybody seemed to have such an 
pinion as to the talents of this girl. 
She looked and spoke like an ordinary 
voung girl. She had a beautiful face, 


+ 


is true, and her manner was not per- 
haps so much provincial and_ self-con- 
scious as childlike; her shyness seemed 
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due to the questioning attitude of a 
child rather than to self-consciousness. 
But, after all, why did she give people 
that impression? Risley wondered, look 
ing at her, narrowing his keen light eyes 
under reflective brows. putting at his 
cigar; then he admitted to himself that 
he was one with the crowd of Ellen’s ad- 
mirers. There was somehow about the 
girl that which gave the impression of 
an enormous reserve out of all proportion 
to any external evidence. “The ehild 
says nothing remarkable,” he told Cyn 
thia, atter she had gone that evening, 
“but somehow she gives me an impres- 
sion of power to say something extraor- 
dinary and do something extraordinary. 
There is electricity and steel behind that 
soft, rosy flesh of hers. But all she does 
which is evident to the eye of man is to 
worship you, Cynthia.” 

“Worship me?” repeated Cynthia, 
vaguely. 

“Yes; she has one of those aberrations 
common to her youth and her sex. She 
is repeating a madness of old Greece, and 
following you as a nymph might a god- 
dess.” 

“Tt is only beeause she is grateful,” re- 
turned Cynthia, looking rather annoyed. 

“Cynthia Lennox, I don’t believe you 
care in the least for this young devotee 
of yours, for all you are heaping benetits 
upon her,” Risley said, looking at her 
quizzically. 

‘TIT am not sure that I do,” replied Cyn- 
thia, ealmly. 

“Then why on earth 

Suddenly Cynthia began speaking 
rapidly and passionately, straightening 
herself in her chair. “Oh, Lyman, do 
you think I could do a thing like that 
and not repent it and suffer remorse for 
it all these years?” she cried. 

“A thing like what?” 

“ Like stealing that child,” Cynthia re- 
plied in a whisper. 

“Stealing the child? You did not steai 
the child.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Why, it was only a few hours that 
you kept her.” 

“ What difference does it make whether 
you steal anything for a few hours or a 
lifetime? I kept her, and she was ery- 
ing for her mother, and her mother was 
suffering tortures all that time. Then I 
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You don’t 
know what I have suffered, Lyman.” 


kept it secret all these years. 


Cynthia regarded him with a wan look. 


Risley half laughed, then checked him- 


self. “ My poor girl, you have the New 
England Conscience in its worst form,” 
he said. “I have not a word to say 


against your educating this girl; but as 
far as all this remorse goes, it is certain- 
ly morbid and unnatural.” 

don’t 


how can I atone for the deed ¢” 


you leave me my remorse, 


“Cynthia, you are horribly morbid.” 
Maybe 


worse than morbid. 


right; maybe it is 
Sometimes | think I 
did 


not make myself, and how ean I help it?” 


you are 


am unnatural, out of drawing, but 


Cynthia spoke with a pathetic laugh. 
She leaned her head back in her chair, 
and looked at a star through a gap in the 
vines. The shadows of the leaves played 
her white figure. Again to 
Risley gazing at her came the conviction 


over long 
as of subtle spiritual deformity in the 
woman; she was unnatural in something 
the fashion that an un- 
natural; and it worse, pre- 
the orchid know it is 
an orehid and regret not being another, 


same orehid is 


was because 


sumably does not 
more evenly developed flower, and Cyn- 
thia had a full realization and a mental 
mirror clear enough to see the twist in 
Looking at her, Ris- 
ley wondered, as he had wondered many 


her own character. 


times before, whether, if he had asked 
her to marry him, she would not have 
done so. At times he felt dimly that she 
was making, for some reason which he 
did not understand, a matter of con- 


science of the relation between them. 
Sometimes he met her eyes, and it seem- 
ed to him there was a look in them which 
would not have been there if she had not 
loved him, in a measure at least. 


Risley had never kissed her in his life, 
but that night when they parted he laid 
a hand on her soft gray hair, and 
smoothed it back with a masculine mo- 


leaving her white fore- 
a candid, childish ful- 
Then he 
put his lips to it. “ You are a silly girl, 
Cynthia,” he said. 


tion of tenderness, 
head, which had 


ness about the temples, bare. 


“T wish I were different, Lyman,” she 


responded, and he felt with a double 
meaning. 
“T don’t,” he said, and stroked her 
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hair with a great tenderness, which see 
ed for the time to quite fill and satis! 
his heart. He was a man of measurel: 
patience, born of a firm conviction of t 
journey’s end. 


CHAPTER 
LLOYD 
len home, though 
that was not in the lea 
that would not trouble a 
one, that she could take a ear. Cy 
thia herself had insisted that Rob« 
should escort her. 


XXII 

accompanied 
she had Sa 

timidly, she 


afraid, she 


‘It is too late for you to be out alone 
she said, and the girl seemed to perc 
dimly a hedge of conventionality whi 
she had not hitherto known. 

night,” 
as they paused on the sidewalk. 


Robert Sn 
will take the car if you say so, but wh 


lovely 


do you say to walking?” 

“] would like to walk, but I am sor 
to put you to so much trouble,” she sai 
a little awkwardly. 

“Oh, I like to walk,” returned Rober 


“T don’t walk half enough;” and th 
went together down the lighted street 
Suddenly to Ellen there came a viv 


remembrance, so vivid that it seemed 
most like actual repetition of the tin 
when she, a little child maddened by t 
sudden awakening of the depths of h 
nature, had come down this same street 
She saw that same brilliant market wi 
dow where she had stopped and _ star 
to the momentary forgetfulness of lh: 
troubles in the spectacular display of t] 
which was entirely outside them. Cur 
ously enough, Robert drew her to a fu 
stop that night before the same windoy 
It was one of those strange cases of a} 
parent telegraphy which one sometim: 
When Ellen looked t! 
market window with a flash of remini 
cences, Robert immediately drew her 
a stop before it. “That is quite a stud 
in color,” he said. “TI faney there ar 
good many unrecognized artists amon: 
market-men.” “ Yes, it is really beaut 
ful,” agreed Ellen, looking at it with ev: 
which had changed very little from thei 
childish outlook. She was one for whor 
custom would never dim the surprise 
any beauty. 


not ices, 


Again she saw more thar 
The window differed material]: 
she had 


she saw. 
from that 


stood 


before which 


\ 


THE 


fascinated so many years ago, for that 
different Instead of 
zen game and winter vegetables, were 


vas in a season. 


summer gardens, and 


The 


dazzling with great heaps of toma- 


the products ot 


trults, and berries. color scheme 
es, and long emerald ears of corn, and 
askets of blueberries, and gold crooks 
summer squashes, and speckled pods 
beans. 

Robert, as they walk- 


market-men who had 


said 
“that all the 
irtistie tastes had art educations and set 
and painted 


* Suppose 
ed on, 
studios pictures, who 

uld keep the markets ¢” 
Ile spoke gayly. His manner that night 
as younger and merrier than Ellen had 
She was naturally rather 
What she had seen of life 
iad rather disposed her to a hush of re- 


er seen it. 
rave herself. 


pect than to hilarity, but somehow his 
iood began to infect hers. 

‘I don't answered, laugh- 
ng. “I suppose somebody 


know,” she 
would keep 
he markets.” 

“Yes: but they would not be as good 
That is, 


markets, and they would not serve 


iarkets. they would not be as 

tistie 
the higher purpose of catering to the ar- 
taste of 
bodily needs.” 

“ Perhaps a picture like that is just as 
well and better than it would be painted 
and hung on a wall,” Ellen admitted, re- 
Hectively. 


tistie man. as well as to his 


why is it not?’ Robert said, 
na pleased voice. 

“ Yes, I think it is.” said Ellen. “I do 
think it is better, because everybody can 
see it there. Ever so many people will 
see it there who would not go to picture- 
and then—” 

“And then it may go far to dignify 
their daily needs,” said Robert. “ For in- 
stanee, a poor man about to buy his to- 
morrow’s dinner may feel his soul take a 
little fly above the prices of turnips and 
abbages.” 

“ Maybe,” said Ellen, but doubtfully. 

“ Don’t vou think so?” 

“The prices of turnips and cabbages 
may crowd other things out,” Ellen 
plied, and her tone was sad, almost tragic. 
‘You see, I am right in it, Mr. Lloyd,” 
she said, earnestly. 

“You mean right in the midst of the 
kind of people whom necessity forces to 


* Just so; 


galleries to see it, 


re- 
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neglect the wsthetie for the 
ful 

“Yes,” said Ellen. Then she added, in 
an indescribably pathetic voice, “ People 


purely use- 


have to live first before they can see, and 
they can't think until they are fed, and 
one needs always t had enough 
turnips and cabbages to eat without troub- 
the order 
to see in them anything except food.” 
Lloyd looked at her curiously. “ De- 
cidedly this child ean think,” he refleect- 
ed. He shrugged arm which 
Ellen’s hand lav a little closer to his side. 


have 


ling about getting them, in 


Just then they were passing the great 
factories, Llovd’s and Briggs’s and Me- 
Guire’s. Many of the windows in 
and McGuire's refleeted light 
from the moon and the electric lamps 


Briggs’s 


on the street. Llovd’s was all dark ex- 
cept for one brilliant spark of light 


which seemed to be threading the build- 
ing like a will-o’-the-wisp. “ That is the 
night said Robert. “ He 
must have a dull time of it.” 

“T should think he 
said Ellen. 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Of ghosts.” 


watchman,” 


might be afraid 


“ Ghosts in a shoe-shop ¢” 
laughing. 

there has been an- 
other building in the whole city which 
has held so many heartaches, and T al- 
ways wondered if they didn’t make ghosts 
Elle n said. 

“Do vou think thev have such a hard 
time 

“a they do,” said Ellen. “J 
think I ate the knowledge along with my 
first dailv bread.” 

Robert Lloyd looked down at the light 
girlish figure on his arm, and the 
tion that he would not talk on 
topics with a young girl like 
over him. 


asked Robert, 


don’t believe 


instead of dead people,” 


know 


resolu- 

such 
this came 
He felt a reluctance to do so 
which was quite apart from his mascu- 
line scorn of a girl’s opinion on such mat- 
Somehow he did not wish to place 
Ellen Brewster on the same level of argu- 
ment on which another man might have 
stood. He felt a of doing so. 
She seemed more within his reach, and 
infinitely more for his pleasure, wher 
she was. 


ters. 


jealousy 


He looked admiringly down at 
her fair face fixed on his with a serious, 
intent expression. 


He was quite ready 


\ 
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to admit that he might fall in love with 
her. He was quite ready to ask now why 
he should not. 
an uncommon girl. 


thoroughly educated. 


She was a beautiful girl, 
She was going to be 

It would probably 
be quite possible to divorce her entirely 
He shuddered 


when he thought of her mother and aunt, 


from her surroundings. 
but, after all, a man, if he were firm, need 
And all 
this was in spite of a resolution which he 
had due after 
his last call upon Ellen. He had said to 
himself that it would not in any ease be 


not marry the mother or aunt. 


formed on consideration 


more of 
Instead of going 


wise, that he had better not see 
her than he could help. 
to see her, he had gone riding with Maud 
Hemingway, who lived near 
in an old Colonial 
longed to her great-grandfather. 


his uncle’s, 
house which had _ be- 
The girl 
was a good comrade—so good a comrade 
that she shunted love with flings of ready 
speech, tennis - rackets, 
and foils. Robert had teaching 
Maud to fenee, and she had feneed too 
well. Still Robert had to himself 
that he might some day fall in love with 
her and marry her when she was through 


riding - whips, 
been 


said 


school. He charged his memory with 
the fact that this was a much more 
rational course than visiting a girl like 
Ellen Brewster, so he stayed away in 


involuntary turnings of his 
that However, 


now when the opportunity had seemed to 


spite of 
thoughts in direction. 
be fairly toreed upon him, what was he 
to do? He 
had The girl’s very 
soul seemed to meet his when she looked 
up at him with those serious blue eyes of 
hers. 


felt that he was stirred as he 


never been be fore. 


He knew that there had never been 
any like her for him, but he felt as if in 
did drop 
might as well have dis- 
cussed with another man, this butterfly of 
femininity which so delighted him would 
be beyond his hand. He wanted to keep 
her to her rose. 


another minute, if they not 


topics which he 


But the knowledge must not embitter 
your life,” he said. “It is not for a little 
delicate herself the 
problems which are too much for men.” 
himself a had 
come into his voice. Ellen looked down 
and away from him. She trembled. 
They garden full of 
old-fashioned flowers, bordered with box. 


girl to worry over 


In spite of tenderness 


were passing a 
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The scent of the box seemed fairly t 
clamor over the garden fence, drownin 
out the smaller fragrances of the flowers 
like the clamor of a Even th 
sweetness of the mignonette was faint 

perceived. 


mob. 


Elle: 
fror 


said 
little 


“ Tlow strong the box is! 
imperceptibly shrinking a 
Robert. 

“There must be a quantity of it there,’ 
he said. 


“All the beds are bordered with it 
That is where my first school-teach« 
lives.” 

Married ?” 

“ No.” 


‘Does she live there all alone?” 

All alone with her old mother.” 
That must be a dreary kind of lif: 
for a woman, never to marry, and live al 
her life in Rowe with her old mother,” 
said Robert. 

“T don’t know,” Ellen said. 

Afterward Robert reproached himse!t 
for it: but he was and had just 
loosened his tight rein on himself, and 
suddenly the scent of the box seemed to 
go to his head. 

“Yes, you do know,” he whispered, his 
“You know 
it is a dreary lot for any woman to live 
in that way without—without love.” 

Ellen trembled; then suddenly 
straightened her neck proudly and looked 
up at him, and something seemed to force 
him back from his vantage-point of sex 
to the equal meeting-place of souls. 

“T don’t think know each other 
quite well enough to talk about things 
of this kind, Mr. Lloyd,” said she; and 
Robert Lloyd felt as if he had been struck 
in the face by a gauntlet of innocenc 
and maidenliness. 

“ T beg your pardon, Miss Brewster,” hi 
Then he added, as timidly as 
Granville Joy might have done: “ Can 
not we get better acquainted, Miss Brew 
ster ¢ 


young, 


face very close to the girl’s. 


shi 


we 


said. 


May I eall upon you sometimes 7?” 
Ellen 
said, repeating the formula of weleom: 
like a child, but she knew when she re 
peated it that it was very true. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“T shall be happy to see you,” 


LLEN’S first impulse, when she really 
began to love Robert Lloyd, was not 
yielding, but flight; her first sensation 
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it happiness, but shame. When he left 
that realized, to her un 
eakable dismay and anger, that he had 
left her; that he would never in her 
life, or at least it seemed so, leave 
looked 
his face projected by her 
her all the reality of life. 
tlis tace came between her and her mo- 


night, she 


er 


hole 


Everywhere she she 


again. 
W memory 


efore with 


er’s and father’s: it came between her 
When 


in her chamber, there was 


nd her thoughts of other faces. 


Was alone 


he face. She blew out the lamp in a 
inie of resentment and undressed in 
the dark, but that made no difference. 
When she lav in. bed, although she 


losed her eyes resolutely, she could still 
it. 
won't have 


it; | won't have it,” she 


iid quite aloud in her shame and rebel- 
on “T won’t have it; what does this 
ean ¢” 
In spite of herself the sound of his 
ce was in her ears, and she resented 
hat; she fought against the feeling of 
utter rapture which came stealing over 
her because of it. She felt as if she want- 
| to spring out of bed, and run, run far 


way into the freedom of the night, if 
nly by so doing she could outspeed her- 
self. 

But the girl could no more escape than 

nymph of old the pursuit of the god, 
and there was no friendly deity to trans- 
form her into a flower to elude him. 

When she went down stairs all her rosy 
radiance of the night before was eclipsed. 


She looked pale and nervous. She re- 
coiled whenever her mother began to 


It seemed to her that if she said 
anything, and especially anything con- 
gratulatory about Robert Lloyd, 

would fly at her like a wild thing. Fanny 
kept looking at her with loving facetious- 
and Ellen winced indescribably; 
still she did not say anything until after 
breakfast, when Andrew had to 
work. Andrew was unusually sober and 
preoccupied that morning. When he 
went out he passed close to Ellen as she 
sat at the table, and tilted up her face 
and kissed her. ‘“ Father’s blessin’,” he 
whispered hoarsely in Ellen 
nestled against him. af- 


spe ak. 


she 


ness, 


gone 


her 


This 


ear. 
natural ¢ 


fection, before which she need not fly nor 
be ashamed, which she had always known, 
which had nothing strange in it, 


seemed 
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to come before her like a shield against 


all untried 


passion. felt sheltered 
and comforted. But Andrew passed Eva 
Tenny coming to the 
out of the yard, and when she entered, 


Fanny be gan at once. 


house on his way 


“Who do you s’pose came home with 
Ellen last night?” She looked 
at Eva, then at Ellen, with a glance which 
seemed to uncover a raw surtac 
eacy. Ellen flushed ar 


* Mothe r, | do wish 


said she ° 


of deli- 
1grT ily. 


* she began; but 


Fanny cut her short. 

* She’s pretendin’ she don’t like it,” 
she said, almost hilariously, her face 
glowing with triumph: “but she does. 
You ought to have seen her when she 


came in last night.” 


“ T guess I know who it was.” said Eva, 


but she echoed her sister’s manner half- 
heartedly. 
that 
her eyes hard with a look as if tears had 
frozen in them. Sh« 


ed waist, too, 


She was looking very badly 
morning: her face was stained, and 
had come in a soil- 
without any collar. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Eva Tenny, what 


ails you?” Fanny cried. 


Eva flung herself for answer on the 
floor and fairly writhed. Words were 
not enough expression for her violent 


temperament. She had to resort to phys- 
ical manifestations or lose her reason. 
Een, 
groans, stopped, and stood in the entry 
it all. She thought at first that 


her aunt was ill, and was just about to 


when she heard her aunt’s 


viewing 


eall out to know if she should go for the 
doctor, all her grievances being forgot- 


ten in this evidently worse stress, when 
her mother fairly sereamed again, stoop- 
ing 
her: 

“Eva Tenny, you tell me this minute 
what the “4 

Then 
and disclosed a face distorted with wrath 
and woe like a mask of tragedy. 

Hi 
out in an awful hoarse voice, which was 
more like a.note of an angry bird than 
like a human voice. “ He’s gone!” 

= For God’s sake , not —Jim 9”? 

“Tes, he’s 
God, my God, he’s gone!” 

All at once the little Amabel appeared, 
slipping past Ellen silently. She 
She 


over her sister and trying to raise 


matter 1s. 


Eva raised herself on one elbow, 


he’s gone!” she shrieked 


gone, 


he’s gone. Oh, my 


gone, 


stood 


watching her mother. was vibrating 
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from head to foot, as if strung on wires 
She was not crying, but she kept catch- 
her little hands 
he folds of her frock; 
he r lids 


and revealing her eyes until they seemed 


ing her breath audibly: 
were twitching in t 
she winked rapidly, obscuring 
a series of blue sparks. 


than 


She was no paler 
usual—that was scarcely possible— 


but her skin looked transparent; pulses 


were evident all over her face and her 
little neck. 

“You don’t mean he’s gone with 
gaspel Fanny. 

Suddenly Eva raised herself with a 


convulsive jerk from the floor to her feet. 
She stood quite still. * Yes, he has gone,” 


she said, and all the passion was gone 


from her voice, which was much more 
terrible in its ealm. 

“You don’t mean with 

“Yes, he has gone with Aggie.” Eva 


spoke 


in a voice like a deaf-mute’s, quite 


free from inflections. There was some- 
thing dreadful about her rigid attitude. 
Little Amabel looked at her mother’s 
eyes, then cowered down and began to ery 
aloud. Ellen came in and took her in 
her arms, whispering to her to soothe 
her. She tried to coax her away, but 
the child resisted violently, though she 


was usually so docile with Wllen. 
Eva did not to 
She 


notice Amabel’s 
eryving. that horrible 
flexibility, like black 
tixed on something unseeable. 

her 


seem 
stood 
with 


in in- 
eyes stones 


Fanny clutched violently by the 


arm and shook her. 


“Eva Tenny,” said she, you behave 
vourself. What he 
You ain’t the first woman whose husband 
run I'd have more pride. I 
ier enough. If 
he’s as bad as that, you're better off rid 


if has away ? 


run 
has away. 
wouldn't please him nor | 


of him.” 
Eva turned on her sister, and her calm 
broke up like ice 


under her tire of pas- 


sion. “ Don’t you say one word against 
him, not one word,” she shrieked, throw- 
ing off Fanny’s hand. 
word against my husband 

Then little Amabel joined in. 


T won't hear one 


“ Don’t 


you say one word against my papa,” she 
eried in her shrill childish treble. Then 
she sobbed convulsively, and pushed 
Ellen away. “Go away,” she said vi- 


She was half mad with 
terror and bewilderment. 


ciously to her. 
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“Don’t you say one word = agains 
Jim,” said Eva again. “If ever I hi 
anybody say one word against hi 


You don’t mean you're goin’ to sta 
up for him, Eva Tenny!” 

“As long as I draw the breath of lit 
and after, if I know anything,” declar 
Kva. Then straightened herself 
her full height, threw back her shoulder 
and burst 


she 


furious denunciati: 
like some prophetess of wrath. The vei: 
her forehead turgid, her lip 
seemed to swell, her hair seemed to mov 
as she talked. The others shrank ba 
and looked her; little 
hushed her sobs and stared, fascinat 


into a 


on 


at even 
Curses on the grinding tyranny that 
brought it all about, and not on the po 
weak man that fell under it!” she erie: 


“Jim ain’t to blame. Even God da: 
not say he is to blame, if He is a God 
justice! Jim ain’t to blame for any 


thing, not for takin’ to drink, nor f 


runnin’ away! He’s had bigger burde: 
put on his shoulders than the Lord giy 
him strength to bear. He had to dro; 
‘em. Jim tried faithful 
we were married. 


has ever sil 


it wa’n’t never his fault that he lost h 
place; but he kept losin’ it. They ke; 
shuttin’ down, or dischargin’ him for n 
reason at all without a minute’s warnin 
An’ it wa’n’t because he drank. Jim ney 
he had a job. He w: 
just taken up and put down by them ov 
him as 
board. 
himself 


er drank when 
a piece on a checke 
his 
saw 


if he was 
He lost 
when he 
any more by him 


good 
others didn’t sé 
or on the board as it suited their play 
He to think 
man, to sort of fall in with them, a 
then he began to act if he wasn't 
And he was ashamed of his lit 
because he couldn’t support me and Ama 
bel, ashamed of his life because he ha 
to live my little earnin’. He 
ashamed to look me in the face, an 
to look his child in thi 
It was only night before last | 
talkin’ to me, and I didn’t knovy 
what he meant then, but I know now. 
thought 
but now I know what he meant. 


began maybe he wa’n’t 
as 


man. 


on 
ashamed own 
face. 
was 


then he meant something els 


He sa 


a long time leanin’ his head on his hands 
wrappers, 


whilst I was sewin’ on afte 


He worked hard, ana 


opinion ot 


than to shove him oft 


Was 


1 


| 
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Amabel had gone to bed, and finally he 
ks up an’ says, ‘ Eva, you was right, 

d I was wrong.’ 

“*What do you mean, Jim? says I. 

“*T mean right when you 


tought we’d better not get married, and 


you. was 
| was wrong,’ says he, and he spoke ter- 
ble bitter and sad. I never heard him 
peak like it. IIe sounded like another 


an. 
‘T jest flung down my sewin’ and 
ent over to him, and leaned his poor 


ead against my shoulder. ‘Jim,’ says 

‘T ’ain’t never regretted it... And God 
nows I spoke the truth, and I speak the 
uth when I say it now. I ’ain’t never 
eretted it, and I don’t regret it now.” 
va said the last with a look as if she 
ere hurling detiance, then she went on 
the same high, monotonous key, above 

ordinary key of life: “ When I says 
at, he jest gives a great sigh, and sort 
pushes me away, and gets up. ‘ Well, 
have,’ savs he, ‘I have, and sometimes 
think the best thing I ean do is to take 
myself out of the way, instead of sittin’ 
here day after day and seein’ you wearin’ 

our fingers to the bone to support me, 
and seein’ my child, an’ bein’ ashamed to 
wok her in the face.’ 

“* Jim Tenny, you jest quit talkin’ in 
such a way as this,’ says I, for I thought 
he meant to make ’way with himself; but 
that wa’n’t what he meant. Aggie Bemis 
had been windin’ her net round him, and 
he wa’n’t nothin’ but a man, and all dis- 
and he gave in. Any man 
would in his place. He ain’t to blame. 
It’s the tyrants that’s over us all that’s to 
blame, that’s treated him so that he lost 


trie 


couraged, 


himself.” Eva’s voice shrilled higher 
still. “Curse them!” she shrieked. 


“Curse them all, every rich man in this 
vold-ridden country !” 

“Eva Tenny, you’re beside yourself,” 
aid Fanny, who was herself white to her 

ps; yet she viewed her sister indignant- 
ly, as one violent nature will view an- 
it is overborne and earried 
away by a kindred passion. 

“Wonder if you’d be real calm in my 
place,” said Eva; and as she spoke, the 
dreadful impassibility of desperation re- 
turned upon her. It was as if she suf- 


ther when 


‘ered some chemical change before their 
She became silent, and seemed as 
if she would never speak again. 
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“You hadn't ought to talk so id 
Fanny, weakly, she was so_ terrified 


‘You ought to think of 
bel,” she added. 

With that, Eva’s dreadful expression- 
less eyes turned toward Amabel, and she 
held out her hand to her, but the child 
fairly screamed with terror and clung to 


poor little Ama- 


Ellen. “Oh, Aunt Eva, don’t look at 
her so; you frighten her,” Ellen said, 


trembling, and leaning her cheek against 
Amabel’s little Don’t 
ery, darling,” she whispered. 
just because poor mother feels so badly.” 

Fanny went close to Eva, seized her by 
both shoulde rs, and shook her violently. 
“Eva Tenny, you behave yourself,” said 
she. 


pale one, 


Is 


“There ain’t no need of your act- 
ing this way if your man has run away 


with another woman; and as for that 
child goin’ with you, she sha’n’t go one 


step with any woman that looks and acts 
Actin’ this way over a g2ood- 
for-nothin’ fellow like Jim Tenny!” 
Again that of the spirit 
aroused Eva to her normal state. She be- 
eame a living, breathing, wrathful, lov- 
“Don’t vou dare 


as you do. 


scourge 


ing woman once more. 
say a word against Jim,” she cried out; 
“not one word, Fanny Brewster; I won’t 
hear it. Don’t you dare Say a word.” 
“Don't word against my 
papa,” shrilled Amabel. Then she left 
Ellen and ran to her mother, and clung 


you say a 


to her. And Eva caught her up, and 
hugged the little fragile thing against 


and pounded upon her with 
instead of 


her breast, 
kisses, with a fury as of rage 
love. 

She 
sobbed out; 
Bemis shall never get her. 
in spite of all the awful wrong of life; 
it’s the good that had to come out of it, 
whether no, and God couldn’t help 
Himeelf. this much. She al- 
ways looked like Jim.” 

Eva and Amabel went away, the child 
rolling eyes of terror and interrogation 
at her aunt and cousin. 


looked she 


she 


like Jim,” 
did. Aggie 
I’ve got her 


always 


alway s 


or 
I've got 


When Andrew: heard what hap- 
pened, and Fanny repeated what Eva 
had said, his blame for Jim was un- 


“ T’ve had a hard time enough, 
knocked about from pillar to post, and I 
know what when she _ talks 
about a checker-board. God knows I feel 


qualified. 


she means 


O15 
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myself sometimes as if I wasn’t anything 
but a checker instead of a man,” he said, 


‘but it’s all nonsense blamin’ the shoe 
manufacturers for his runnin’ away with 
that woman. A man has got to use what 
little freedom he’s got, right. It ain’t 
any excuse for Jim Tenny that he’s been 
out of work and got discouraged. He’s a 
good-for-nothing eur, an’ I'd like to tell 
him so.” 

‘It won’t do for you to talk to Eva 
that way,” said Fanny. They were all at 
the supper table. Ellen was listening 
sile ntly. 

“She does right to stand up for her 
husband, I suppose,” said Andrew, “ but 
anybody’s got to use a little sense. It 


don’t make it any better for Jim, tryin’ 
to shove blame off his shoulders that be- 
there. The manufacturers didn’t 
run off with another woman 
his child. That was a move he 
made himself.” 

‘But he wouldn’t have made that move 
if the manufacturers hadn't made theirs,” 
Ellen said, unexpectedly. 


longs 
make 


and leave 


him 


“ That’s so,” said Fanny. 
Andrew looked 


two 


uneasily at Ellen, in 
red burn- 
ing, and whose eyes upon his face seem- 


whose cheeks spots were 
ed narrowed to two points of brightness. 
“ There’s nothing for vou to worry about, 
child,” he 

All this the 
who listened with no partieular interest. 
At first Andrew had looked warningly at 
Fanny when she began to discuss the sub- 


said. 


was before dressmaker, 


ject before the dressmaker, but Fanny 
had replied: “Oh, land, Andrew, she 
knows all about it now. It’s all over 


town.” 

“Yes, I heard it this morning before I 
came,” “] think a 
puff on the sleeves ot the silk waist will 
be very pretty, don’t you, Mrs. Brewster ?”’ 

Ellen 
puffs on her silk sleeves, had an indefi- 
idea that they were decorations of 
misery. It seemed to her an awful, al- 


most a sacrilegi 


said the dressmaker. 


ever after, when she saw those 


nite 


ous thing to go on puffing 
and tucking and ruffling when a woman 
was suffering Eva was, and 
if all the world ought to stop work 
and play and bewail with her. She look- 
ed at the wonder: it 
seemed to her that the woman was going 


as her aunt 


as 


dressmaker with 


on a little especial side-track of her own 
far 
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outside the interests of her kind. 8} 


looked at her pretty new things and tri: 


them on, and felt guilty that she h 
them. What business had she having 


clothes and going to Vassar Collegy 
the face of that misery? What was 
education’ What anything 
pared with the sympathy which love 
manded of love in the midst of sorr 
Should she not turn upon 
purely personal advantage as she wo 
upon a moral plague / 

When Ellen’s father said that to hy 
at the supper table, she looked at him w 
unchildlike eyes. “1 think it i 
thing for me to worry about, father,” s 
“TIow can | help worrying it 
love Aunt Eva and Amabel ¢” 

“It’s a dreadful thing for Eva,” sa 
Fanny. “I don’t 


was eo! 


her back 


Is Some 


said. 


see what she is go 


to do. Andrew, pass the biscuits to M 
Higgins.” 

“Tt seems to me that the one that 
the farthest behind anything that ha 


pens on this earth is the one to blam« 


said Ellen, reverting to her line of argu 


ment. 

“TI don’t know but you’ve got to g 
back to God, then,” said Andrew, sober 
passing the biscuits. Miss Higgins t 


one. 

“ No, you haven't,” said Ellen; “ v 
haven’t, because men are free. You'y 
got to stop before vou get to God. Wher 
a man goes wrong, you have got to lo 
and see if he is to blame, if he start: 


himself, or other men have been pus! 
ing him into it. 
men have been pushing Unele Jim int 
it. I don’t think factory-owners have a1 


It seems to me that oth 


right to discharge a man without a good 


reason, any more than he has a right 
run the shop.” 

“T don’t think so either,” said Fann 
“T think Ellen is right.” 

“JT don’t know,” said Andrew. “ It 
all a puzzle. 
rving about it, Ellen. You've 
study yvour books.” Andrew said 
with a look of pride at Ellen, and sid 
long triumph at the dressmaker to se 
she rightly understood the magnitud 
it all—of the whole situation of maki 
for this wonderful young « 
ture who was going to Vassar Collegs 


th 


dresses ‘Te 


“T don’t know but this is more in 
portant than books,” said Ellen. 
i 


There’s no use in your wo! 
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“Oh, maybe you'll find out something 
your books that will settle the whole 


atter.” said Andrew. Ellen was not 
ting much supper, and that troubled 
m. Andrew always knew just how 


uch Ellen ate. 

“1 don’t see what Aunt Eva and poor 
ttle Amabel will do,” said she. Ellen’s 
quivered. 

As for Andrew, he had his own cause 
worry, and finally reverted to it, eating 
s food with no more conception of the 


ivor than if it were in another man’s 
uth. He was sorry enough for his 


fe’s sister, and recognized it as an add- 
1 weight to his own burden, but just at 
resent all he could think of was the ques- 
m if Miss Higgins would ask for her 


again that night. He had 


iv not a 
lar in his pocket. He would not 
ive cared so much if it were not for 
the fact that she would ask him before 
s wife and Ellen, and the question 
jut the money in the savings-bank, 


which was a species of nightmare to him, 
would be sure to come to the front. 
Suddenly it struck Andrew that he 
might run away from the possibility of 
being asked for pay by the dressmaker; 
that he might slip out after supper, and 
ither go into his mother’s house or 
lown the street. He finally decided on 
the former, sinee he reasoned, with a piti- 
ful eunning, that if he went down the 
street he would have to take off his slip- 
pers and put on his shoes, and that would 
onee betray him and lead to the pos- 
sible arrest of his flight. 
So after supper, while Miss Higgins 
vas trying a waist on Ellen, and Fanny 
is clearing the table, Andrew, barehead- 
d and in his slippers, prepared to carry 
his plan into execution. He got out with- 
vut being seen, and hurried around the 
ear of the house, out of view from the 
sitting-room windows, resolving on the 
that, in order to avert the danger 
if a possible following him to the sanctu- 
ary of his mother’s house, he had perhaps 
better slip down into the orchard behind 
and see if the Porter apples were ripe. 


ay 


But when, stooping as_if beneath some 


invisible shield, and moving with a low 
elide of seereey, he had gained the yard 
between the two houses, the yard where 
the three cherry-trees stood, he heard 
Fanny’s high insistent voice calling him, 
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and knew that it Fanny had 
her head thrust out of her bed-room win- 
dow. 

“ Andrew! Andrew!” she called. 

Andrew “ What it 2” 
asked, in a gruff voice. He felt at 
moment savage with her and with 
He aware of 
patience with it all, 
blasphemy. What 
all that in his 
realized something wrong. 


Was over. 


he 
that 
fate. 
im- 
fairly 


Is 


stopped. 


was a monstrous 
which 


it?” 


was 
said, and 
Fanny 


is he 


was voice, and 
she 
and 


window 


here, Andrew Brewster,” 
aaid, from the 
Andrew pressed close 
through of 


rasped his hands and sent up a_ sweet 


* Come 
window, 
the 
eetbrier, 


bed room 
to 
a 


growth which 


fragrance in his face. “ What makes 
vou act so, Andrew Brewster?” Then 
she lowered her voice. “She wants to 


know if she can have her pay to-night,” 
she whispered. 

“T ain’t a cent,” replied Andrew, 
in a dogged, breathless voice. 

“You ’ain’t been to the bank to-day, 
then ?” 

“ No, I ’ain’t.” 

Fanny still nothing. She 
was, in fact, angry with the dressmaker 
for insisting upon such a 
fashion. “I never heard of such a thing 
as her wantin’ to be paid every night,” 
she whispered, angrily, “and I'd tell her 
if I wasn’t afraid she’d think 
couldn’t pay her. I'd never have had her, 
I'd had Miss Pateh, if I'd known she’d do 
such a mean thing; but as it is, I don’t 
know what to do. I ‘ain't got but a dol- 
lar and seventy-three cents by me. You 


got 


suspected 


her pay in 


so we 


‘ain’t got enough to make it up?” 

Neo. ain't.” 

“Well, all is, I've got to tell her that 
it ain’t convenient for me to pay her to- 
night, and she shall have it all together 
to-morrow night, and to-morrow you'll 
have to go in to the bank and take out 
the money, Andrew—don’t forget it.” 

“Well,” said Andrew. 

Fanny retreated, and he heard her high 
voice explaining to Miss He 
tore his way through the clinging sweet- 
brier-bushes and 


Higgins. 


ran with 


desperate gait down 


unsteady, 
to the orehard_ be- 
hind his mother’s home, and flung him- 
self at full length in the dewy grass 
under the trees with all the 
under stress of fate of a child. 


an 


abandon 
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BREWSTER, lying in the 


dewy grass under the apple - trees, 
giving way for almost the first time sinc 


his childhood to impulses which had 
hitherto, from his New England heredity, 


instead of 


stitfened relaxed his muscles 
of expression, felt as if he were being 
stung to death by ants. He felt the in- 


dignity of eoping with such petty odds. 


“For God’s sake, if 1 had to be done to 
death, why couldn't it have been for some- 
thine¢ Here | am runnin’ away from 
a woman because she wants me to pay 
her three dollars, and I am afraid of 
another woman because—lI’ve been and 
fooled away a few hundred dollars I 
had in the savings-bank. I’m afraid 
—ves, it has come to this—I am 
afraid, afraid, and I'd run away out of 
life if 1 knew where it would fetch me 
to! I’m afraid of things that ain’t worth 


being afraid of, and it’s all over things 


that’s beneath me.” There 


came over 
Andrew, with his mouth to the moist 
earth, feeling the breath and the fra- 


realiza- 
tion of the great motherhood of nature, 
and a contempt for himself which was 
scorching and seathing before it. He 
felt that he came from that mighty breast 
which should produce only sons of might, 


grance of it in his nostrils, a 


and was spending his whole life in an 
ignominy of fruitless climbing up ant- 
hills. “ Why couldn’t I have 
he asked himself. “ Oh, 
my fault?” 


been more 2” 


God, is it 
He said to himself that if he 
had not vielded to the universal law and 
longing of for a home and a 
been better. He 
asked himself that question which will 
never he 


my 


his kind 


family, it might have 
answered with a surety of cor- 
the advancement of 
individual to his farthest compass 
the glory of life than the 
blind following out of the laws of life, 
and the others into the ever- 
lasting advance. Then he 
thought of Ellen, and a great warmth of 


rectness, whether 


the 
is more to 


bringing 


problem of 


conviction came over the loving heart of 
the man: all his self-contempt vanished. 
had her, this child 
pearls and rubies; he had her, and in her 
the reach of himself, and pro- 
gression ot 


who was above 


farthest 


himself to greater distances 
than he could ever have accomplished in 
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and it doul 


progress, since it was not only for hi: 


any other way; was a 


but also for the woman he had marri 


A great wave of love for Fanny ear 


over him. He seemed to see that aft 
all it was a shining road by which 
had come, and he saw himself upon 
like a figure of light. He saw that | 


live d and could never die. Then, as wit 


a remorseless hurl of a high spirit uy 
needle-pricks of petty cares, he thoug! 
again of the dressmaker, of the moi 
for Ellen’s watch, of the butcher’s b 
and the bills, and the mon 
which he had taken from the bank, ar 


cer’s 


again he cowered beneath and _ loathe 
his ignoble burden. He dug his h 
head into the grass. “Oh my God, 


He fairly sobbed 
wind of 


my God!” he groaned. 
Then he felt a soft feminii 
skirts caused by the sudden stoop of son 
one beside him, and Ellen’s voice, shri 
with alarm, rang in his ears. “ Fathe 
what is the matter? Father!” 

Such was the man’s love for the gi 
that his first thought for her was alan 
and he pushed all his own troubles in 
the background with a_ lightninglik 
motion. He raised himself hastily, an 
smiled at her with his pitiful stiff fac 
“Tt’s nothing at all, Ellen; don’t v 
worry,” he said. 

But that 
her. She 


was not enough to satist 
eaught hold of his arm at 
clung to it. “ Father,” she said, in a tor 
which had in it, to his wonder, a fim 
womanliness — his own daughter seen 
ed to speak to him as if she were h 
mother—* something is the matter, 

you wouldn’t do like this.” 

“No, there’s nothin’, nothin’ at a 
dear child,” said Andrew. He tried 
loosen her little clinging hand from | 
arm. ‘“ Come, let’s go back to the hous 
he said. “Don’t you mind anythir 
about it. Sometimes father gets d 
couraged over nothin’.” 

“It isn’t over nothing,” 
“ What is it about, father?” 
Andrew tried to laugh. 
isn’t nothin’, it’s nothin’ 
particular,” said he; “ it’s over jest what’ 
happened right along. Sometimes fatli 
feels as if he hadn’t made as much 
he’d ought to out of his life, and he’ 
gettin’ older, and he’s feelin’ kind of d 

couraged, that’s all.” 


said Elle 
“Well, if 


over over 
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“Over money matters” said Ellen, 
oking at him steadily. 
“ Over nothin’,” said her father. ‘ See 


child, father’s ashamed that he gave 


nere, 
vay so and you found him. Now don't 
u worry one mite about it; it’s no- 


hing at all. Come, let’s go back to the 
use,” he said. 


Ellen said no more, but she walked up 


m the field holding tightly to her 
ther’s poor worn hand, and her heart 
s in a tumult. To behold any con- 


ulsion of nature is no light experience, 
nd 
ne beloved, the beholder is swept along 
it in greater or less measure. Ellen 
trembled as she walked. Her father kept 
at her anxiously and 
fully. Onee he reached around his other 
and and chucked her playfully under 
chin. “Seared most to death, was 
she?” he asked, with a shamefaced blush. 

“| know something is the matter, and 
| think it would be better for you to tell 
e, father,” replied Ellen, soberly. 

*“ There’s nothin’ to tell, child,” 
(Andrew. “™ Don’t you worry 
ead about it.” 

Ellen felt him tremble, and heard his 
quiver when She felt 

her father had 
ever felt before—an impulse of protec- 
ion. She felt the older and stronger of 
two. 


when it is a storm of the spirit in 


vith 


okKking remorse- 


tne 


said 


your little 


ice he spoke. 


ward something she 


he Her grasp on his hand tighten- 
d: she seemed in a measure to be leading 
him along. 


When they reached the vard between 


the houses, Andrew east an apprehen- 
sive glance at the windows. “ Has she 
gone?” he asked. 


* Who—the dressmaker ?” 

Yes.” 

“She hadn’t when I came out. I saw 
you come past the house, and I thought 
you walked as if you didn’t feel well, so 
| thought I would run out and see.” 

pe all right.” replied Andrew. 
“ Have you got to try on anything more 
to-night 2” 

No.” 

“Well, then, let’s run into grandma’s 

minute.” 

* All right,” said Ellen. 

Mrs. Zelotes sitting at her front 
window in the dusk, looking out on the 
street, as was her favorite custom. The 
old woman seldom lit a lamp in the sum- 


was 


was 
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mer evening, but sat there staring out 


at the lighted street and the people pass 
mind 

herself, 
observing 


ing and repassing, with her as 


absolutely passive, as regarded 


as if she were travelling and 


only that which passed without. At 
those times she became in a fashion sen 
sible of the motion of the world, and 
lost her sense of individuality in the 
midst of it. When her son and grand 
daughter entered she looked away from 
her window with the expression of one 
returning from afar, and seemed dazed 


for a moment. 

* Hullo, mother,” said Andrew. 

The room was dusky, and they moved 
across between the chairs and tables like 
two shadows. 


“Oh, is it you, Andrew?” said his 
mother. “Who is that with yvou—El 
len 

“Yes,” said Ellen. “ How do you do, 
grandma 

Mrs. Zelotes became suddenly fully 


the situation; she collected her 
faculties; her old 
gleamed in a shaft of electric light from 
the street without, which fell full upon 
her face. 
Sot 


awake to 


scattered keen eves 


she. “Has thi 


dressmaker gone?” 


down,” 


* No, she hadn’t when I came out,” re- 
plied Ellen, 
to-night.” 

* TIow do vour things look 

“ Real pretty, I guess.” 

“Sometimes I think you'd better have 
had Miss Patch. I hope she n't 
your sleeves too tight at the elbows.” 


“but she’s ‘most through for 


‘al got 


“They seem to fit very nicely, grand- 
ma.” 

“ Sleeves are very particular things; a 
sleeve wrong can spoil a whole dress. Let 
alone the looks, a sleeve that don’t fee] 


Luey Ann 
Melvin didn’t ever get married, and the 
whole 

Suddenly 
Ellen with ¢ 
ness and intelligence, and the girl winced, 
for she “7% 


right is bad for the temper. 


reason was her tight sleeves.” 
the old turned 
1 look of extremest f 


woman on 


ious- 


acet 


knew what was coming. 


see 

you goin’ past with a young man last 
night, didn’t I?” said she. 

Ellen flushed. “ Yes,” she said, al- 


most indignantly, for she had a feeling 
as if the veil of some inner sacredness 


of her nature were being 


continually 


ry 
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torn aside. “I went over to Miss Len- belong to two different classes whi 
nox, to carry some sweet-peas, and Mr. cannot mingle, and that there is nothing 
Robert Lloyd was there, and he came’ so wonderful about me which can enab| 


home with me.” 
“Oh!” replied her grandmother. 
Ellen’s patience left her at the sound 
of that “ Oh,” which seemed to rasp her 
very soul. “ You have none of you any 
right to talk and act as you do,” 
“You make me ashamed of you— 


said 
she. 
you and mother; father has more sense. 
Just because a young man makes me a 
and then walks 
home with me beeause he happens to be 


eall to return something, 


at the house where I eall in the evening! 
I think it’s a shame. You make me feel 


as if I eouldn’t look him in the face.” 
“Never mind; grandma didn’t mean 
any harm,” Andrew said, soothingly. 
“You needn’t try to excuse me, An- 
drew Brewster,” cried his mother, an- 
grily. “I guess it’s a pretty to-do if I 


can’t say a word in a joke to my own 
granddaughter. If it had been a 
good-fer-nothing young feller workin’ in 
a shoe-factory, I s’pose she’d been tickled 
te death to be joked about him, but now 
when it begins to look as if somebody 
that was worth while had come along—” 

“Grandma, if you another word 
about it, I will never speak to Robert 
Lloyd again as long as I live,” declared 
Ellen. 

“Never mind, child,” whispered An- 
drew. 

“T do mind, and I mean what I say,’ 


poor 


say 


Ellen eried. “I won’t have it. Robert 
Lloyd is nothing to me, and I am 
nothing to him. He is no better than 


Granville Joy. There is nothing be- 
tween us, and you make me too ashamed 
to think of him. 
anyhow.” 
“Out of your class, a girl like you!” 
“A girl like me,” repeated Ellen, with 
“T’d like to know what 


there is so wonderful about me. 


He is out of my class 


a sort of scorn. 
I come 
people, and I belong to them. 
has worked in a shoe-factory 


of working 
My father 
all his life, 
to be there 

“Tf you 
folks, 
mother. 

“T am not belittling myself or my 
folks,” returned Ellen. “I simply said, 
and I say now, that Robert Lloyd and I 


and by good rights I ought 
too.” 
want to belittle yourself and 


your you ean,” said the grand- 


me to belong to two different classes a 
once, as you seem to think.” 
“ Ain’t you goin’ to Vassar College 7” 


“Yes, but I can’t see what differen 
that makes. I’m going to stay in th 


setting of life where I was placed by m 
birth just the same; if I didn’t, I should 

more by Vassar College than | 
gained.” 

“You've got dreadful queer notions,” 
said the old woman, with a vague rag: 
She did not altogether apprehend Ellen’s 
meaning. Both the old woman and tli 
young had _ extraordinary pride anid 
loyalty, but of widely different quali 
Ellen was capable of impregnab| 
pride and faithfulness, with the imper 
fections of that which she held beloved 
fully within her comprehension, whil 
her grandmother never saw the imper 
fections. It was the difference betwee: 
natures well and unevenly balanced. 

However, as Ellen spoke, that face ot 
the man who had walked hon: 
with her the night before seemed to float 
before her eyes in the dusk of her grand 
mother’s sitting-room, and she was con 


lose 


ties. 


young 


scious of the helpless, half-despairing, 
half-rapturous feeling of one overtaken 
And just then the old woman cried out, 
in a tone of triumph, “ Well, there goes 
the that’s out of your class, this 
minute, and he’s turnin’ in at your gate.” 

Ellen without a word, and _ fled 
out of the room and out of the hous: 
She hurried around the rear of the house, 
then crossed through a neighbor’s yard 


one 


rose 


to the road, thus avoiding passing her 
grandmother’s window. She hurried 
down the road, and would have gone to 
her aunt Eva’s, only that was at the other 
end of the town, and she had no ear-fares 
Then she thought of Abby Atkins, wh: 
lived only a half-mile away. 
go and see her. It seemed to her, afte: 
what had happened, after what her mo 
ther and grandmother had said and in 
sinuated, after what she herself had 
thought and felt, that she could not en 
dure to see Robert Lloyd that evening 
She ran from him, and yet all the tim: 
she felt as if every step was stretching 
a measureless cord of pain. She longed 
to see him, 


She would 


to hear him speak, as she had 


THE 


the world, 
wert 


never longed for anything in 
driv- 
on to obey some law which was coeval 
the first and beyond all 
volition of her individual self. 
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and yet she ran away as if she 


with woman 


CHAPTER 


\ HEN Ellen reached home _ that 
night she found no one there 
except her father, who was sitting on 
he door-step in the north yard. Her 
other had gone to see her aunt Eva 
soon as the dressmaker had _ left. 


“Who was that with you’’ Andrew ask- 
qd as she drew near. 

* Abby,” replied Ellen. 

“So you went over there?” 

Ellen sat down on a lower step in front 
of her father. ‘“ Yes,” said She 
half laughed up in his face, like a child 
knows naughty, yet 
nows she will not be blamed, since she 
can count so surely on the indulgent love 

the would-be blamer. Andrew laugh- 


she. 


who she has been 


ed a little too, then he looked soberly 
at Ellen. “ Your mother didn’t like it 
because you went away when you saw 


him said he. “Your grand- 
mother told her; your grandmother didn’t 


» it either.” 


comin’,” 


*T can’t help it.” replied Ellen. 
felt herself flushing all and yet 
he could talk over subjects of this kind 
better with her father than with her 
mother. “ They had said so many things 
to me about him that I didn’t feel as if I 
could see him, father,” she said. 

Andrew put a hand on her head. “I 
know what you mean,” he replied; “ but 
they didn’t mean any harm, mother and 
grandma; they’re out for 
your best good, Ellen. You know we 
think of that. You can’t always 
have us; it ain’t in the course of nature, 
you know, Ellen.” 

“ How long did he stay?” 


She 


over, 


only looking 


must 


asked Ellen. 


She did not look at her father as she 
spoke. 

“Oh, he didn’t v at all. After thes 
found out you had gone, mother sh 


came runnin’ over to grandma’s to see if 
you were there, and grandma told how 
you had run; then mother wanted me to 
look down in the orchard, but of course 
vou wasn’t there; and then mother went 
back and told him you wasn’t at home. 
Then he went away.” 


PORTION 
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Ellen sighed. 


sighed also. 


After a seeond, Andrew 
“It’s gettin’ late,” 
heavily; “ mebbe we'd better go 
your mother comes, Ellen. 
get cold out here.” 

“Oh no, I shall not,” said Ellen, “ and 
I want to hear about poor Aunt Eva. 1 
don't sec 


said he, 
in hefi 
Mebbe you'll 


what she is going to do.” 
“Tt’'s a dreadful 
take in marriage,” 
“Uncle Jim 
hadn't had such a hard time.” 
Andrew looked at her, then he spoke 
impressively. Look Ellen,” he 


thing makin’ a mis 
said Andrew. 


was a good man, if he 


he re 


said, “you are a good scholar, and you 
are smarter in a good many ways than 
father has ever been, and now you're 


young and in the swing of things, and 
youre goin’ to be more, but there’s on 
thing you want to remember: you want 
to be sure, before vou blame the Lord or 
other men for a man’s goin’ wrong, if it 
ain't his fault at the bottom of 
things.” 


own 
here’s mother,” cried 
“there’s mother and—Amabel. 
Aunt Eva‘ Oh, father, 
suppose has happens 

mother 


Ellen; 
Where’s 
do 
do you 


Amabel 


what 
Why. 


bringing 


vou 


suppose, is 
home ¢” 

‘TI don’t know,” replied Andrew, in a 
troubled voice. 


He and Ellen rose and haste ned for- 
ward to meet Fanny and Amabel. The 
child hung at her aunt’s hand in a 
curious, limp, disjointed fashion; her 
little face even in the half-light showed 
ghastly. When she saw Ellen she let go 
of Fannvy’s hand and ran to her and 


threw both her little arms around her in 
a tierce clutch as of terror, then she be- 
to sob wildly, “ Mamma, 
Inamma !” 


gan mamma, 


Fanny leaned her drawn face forward, 
and whispered to Andrew and Ellen over 
Amabel’s head, under cover of her sobs: 
“TIush! don’t say anything. She’s gone 
mad, and, and—she tried to—kill Ama- 
bel.” 
Amabel 
and she 
really terrific experienc 


Was a nervous child, 
from her 


that she threat- 


very 


was in such terror 


ened to go into convulsions. Andrew 
went over for his mother, whom he 


had 
able 


regarded as an 
authority 


incontest 
children. She, 
wrath at the 


always 


about 


after one sharp splutter of 


\ 
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whole situation, went to work with the 
resolution of an old soldier. 

“ Tleat some water quick,” said she to 
Andrew, “and get me a wash-tub.” 

Then she told Fanny to brew a mess 
of sage tea, and began stripping off Ama- 
bel’s clothes. 

“ Let 
mamma !” 


alone! Mamma, mamma, 
shrieked the child. She 
fought and clawed like a little wild ani- 
mal; but the old woman, in whose arms 
great strength could still arise for emer- 
gencies, and whose spirit 
strength had never died, got 
of her. 


great 
the better 


When Amabel’s clothing was stripped 
off, and her little spare body, which was 
brown rather than rosy, although she 
was a blonde, was revealed, she was as 
pitiful to see as a wound. Every nerve 
and pulse in that tiny frame, about which 
there was not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh, seemed visible. The terrible sen- 
sitiveness of the child appeared on the 
surface. She shrank, and wailed in a 
low, monotonous tone like a spent ani- 
mal overtaken by pursuers. But Mrs. 
Zelotes put her in the tub of warm water, 
and held her down, though Amabel’s face 
emerging from it had the expression of a 
wild thing. 

“There! you still,” said she, 
and her voice was tender enough, though 
the decision of it could have moved an 
army. 

When Amabel had had her hot bath, 
and had drunk her sage tea by compul- 
sory gulps, and been tucked into Ellen’s 
bed, her childhood reasserted itself. 
Gradually her body and her bodily needs 
gained the ascendenecy over the unnatu- 
ral strain of her mind. She fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

HE next afternoon poor Eva Tenny 

was carried away, and Andrew ac- 
companied the doctor who her 
in charge, as being the only available 
male relative. As he dressed himself in 
his Sunday suit he was aware, to such 
pitiful had financial straits 
brought him, of a certain self-congratu- 
lation that he would not be at home 
the dressmaker asked for money 
that night, and that no one would expect 
him to go to the bank under such cireum- 
stances. But Andrew, in his petty con- 


keep 


passes 


when 
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benefit fron 
such dire calamity, reckoned without an 
other narrow traveller. Miss Higgi 
stopped him as he was going out of t} 
door, looking as if bound to a funeral 
his shabby Sunday black, with his solem 
sad face under his well-brushed hat. 
“| hate to say anything when you’re 
such trouble, Mr. Brewster,” said sh 
holding a brown skirt of Ellen’s in h 
hand, 


sideration as to personal 


“but I do need the money to pay 
bill, and I was wondering if you cou! 
leave what was due me yesterday an 
what will be due me to-day.” 

But Fanny came with a rush to Ai 
drew’s relief. She was in that state 
nervous tension that she was fairly da: 


gerous, if irritated. “ Look here, Mis 
Higgins,” said she, and pull 


Ellen’s skirt forcibly away from the othe: 
woman as she spoke, “ We hesitated a 
good deal about havin’ you come here 
to-day, anyway. Ellen wanted to seni 
you word not to. We are in such aw 
ful trouble that she said it didn’t seem 
right for her to be thinkin’ about new 
clothes, but I told her she’d got to hav 
the things if she was going to college, 
and so we decided to have you come, but 
we ’ain’t had any time nor any heart 
think of money. We’ve got plenty to 
pay you in the bank, but my husband 
‘ain’t had any time to go there this morn 
in’, what with seein’ the doctor and get 
tin’ the certificate for my poor sister, and 
all I’ve got to say is, if you’re so dread 
ful afraid as all this comes to, that vou 
have to lose all sense of deceney, and 
dun folks so hard, in such trouble as w 
be, you can put on your things and go 
jest as quick as you have a mind to, and 
Vl Miss Patch to finish the work 
I’ve been more than half a mind to have 
her, anyway. I was very strongly advised 
to. Lots of folks have talked to m 
against your fittin’, but I’ve always had 
you, and I thought I’d give you the 
chance. Now, if you don’t want it, vou 
jest pack up and go, and the quicker thi 
better. You shall have your pay as soon 
as Mr. Brewstér can get round after li 
has carried my poor sister to the asylum. 
You needn’t worry.” Fanny said the 
last with a sarcasm which seemed to 
reach out with a lash of bitterness like a 
whip. The other woman winced, her eyes 


get 


were hard, but her voice was appeasing. 


“ Now, I didn’t think you'd take it so, 
Mis’ Brewster, or I wouldn’t have said 
nything,” she almost wheedled. “ You 
know I ain’t afraid of not gettin’ my 
pay, I—” 

‘You'd better not be,” said Fanny. 

“Of course I ain’t. I know Mr. Brew- 
ster has steady work, and I know your 
folks have got money.” 

“We've got money enough not to be 

holden to anybody,” said Fanny. 
“ Andrew, you’d better be goin’ along, or 

wll be late.” 

Andrew went out of the yard with 

s head bent miserably. He had felt 
shamed of his fear; he felt still more 
shamed of his relief. He wondered, 
ing down the street, if it might not 

a happier lot to lose one’s wits like 

or Eva, rather than have them to the 
full responsibility of steering one’s self 

rough such straits of misery. 

“T hope you won’t think I meant any 
arm,” the dressmaker said to 
juite humbly. 

There was that about the sister of an- 
ther woman who was being carried off 

an insane asylum which was fairly 
ntimidating. Miss Higgins told her 
ster, when she got home that night, that 
he was actually afraid of Mrs. Brew- 
ster, and she wouldn’t ask her for that 
ioney again if she never got it; that she 
lidn’t like the way she looked and acted, 
ind she shouldn’t be surprised if she was 


Fanny, 


as bad as her sister if anything came 
across her. 

Fanny yielded up the brown skirt, and 
Miss Higgins sewed meekly during the 
remainder of the day, having all the time 
a’ wary eye upon Fanny. She went home 
fore supper, urging a headache as an 
xcuse. She was in reality afraid of 
fanny. 

Andrew was inexpressibly relieved when 

reached home to find that the dress- 
iaker was gone; and Fanny, having 
sent Amabel to bed, was chiefly anxious 
to know how her sister had reached 
he asylum. It was not until the lat- 
ter part of the evening that she brought 
up the subject of the bank. “ Do look 
out to-morrow, Andrew Brewster, and be 
sure to take that money out of the bank 
to pay Miss Higgins,” she said. “ As 
for being dunned again by that woman, 
I won’t! It’s the last time I’ll ever have 
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her, anyway. As far as that is concerned, 
all the money will have to come out of 
the bank if poor Eva is to be kept where 
she is. How much money was there that 
she had ?” 

“ Just 
cents,” 


fifty-two dollars and = seventy 
replied Andrew. “Jim had left 
a little that he’d scraped together some- 
how, with the letter he wrote her, and 


he told her if he had work he’d send 
her more.” 
“Td die before I'd touch said 


Fanny, fiercely. Then she looked at An- 
drew with sudden pity. ‘“ Poor old man,” 
she said; “it’s mighty hard on you, when 
you're gettin’ older, and you never say 
But I 
any other way than to take 
do you 


a word to complain. don’t 


that money, 


see 


™ No,’ said Andrew. 

“And you don’t think I’m hard to 
ask it, Andrew 2” 

No.” 


God knows if it was your sister and 
my money, I would take every dollar. 
You know I would, Andrew.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Andrew, hoarse- 


ly. 
“Mebbe she'll get better before it’s 
quite gone,” said Fanny. “You. say 


the doctor gave some hope.” 

“Yes, he did, if she was taken proper 
care of.” 

“Well, she shall be. I'll go out and 
steal before she sha’n’t have proper care. 
Poor Eva.” Fanny burst into the hysteri- 
eal wailing which had shaken her from 
head to foot at intervals during the last 
twenty-four hours. Andrew shuddered, 
thinking that he detected in her 
a resemblance to her ravings. 
“Don’t, don’t, Fanny,” he pleaded. 
“Don’t, poor girl.” He put his arm 
around her, and she wept on his shoulder, 
but with less abandon. 


eries 


sister’s 


“ After all, we’ve 


got each other, and we've got Ellen, 
haven’t we, Andrew?” she sobbed. 
“Yes, thank God,” said Andrew. 


“Don’t, Fanny.” 
“ That—that’s more than money, more 
than all the wages for all the labor in the 


world, and that we’ve got, haven’t we, 
Andrew? We’ve got what comes to us 
direct from God, haven’t we? Don’t 


think I’m silly, Andrew—haven’t we?” 
“Yes, yes, we have—you 
Fanny,” replied Andrew. 


are right, 
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“T guess I am, too,” she assented, look- 
ing up in Andrew’s poor worn face with 
sudden bravery. “ We'll get 
somehow—don’t worry, old 
man,” much re- 
ligion, but we’ve come to a place where, 
if we’ve got it at all, it has got to count. 


eyes of 
along you 


said she. ‘ain't got 


1 guess we'll come out all right somehow. 
We'll use that money in the bank as far 
as it goes, and then I guess some way 
will be Ope ned.” 

Then there came over Andrew’s exal- 
tation, to which Fanny’s words had 
spurred his flagging spirit, a damper of 
utter mortification and guilt. He felt 
that he could bear this no longer. At 
least he would not this 
who was offering him her pure goodness 
prop in trouble. He opened his 
mouth to tell her what he had done with 
the money in the bank, when there came 
a knock on the east door, and Fanny fled 
into the She had unfasten- 
ed her dress, and her face was stained 
with tears. She shut the bed-room door 
tightly as Andrew opened the outer one. 

The man who had loaned him the 
money to buy Ellen’s. watch stood there. 
His name was William Evarts, and he 
worked in the stitching-room of Me- 
Guire’s factory, in which Andrew was 
employed. He had saved money, and was 
strictly but hard in deal- 


deceive woman 


for a 


bed-room. 


honest, his 
ings. 

Andrew felt that he almost hated Wil- 
liam Evarts as he stood there before him, 
small and spare, snapping as it 
with energy like electric wires, the strong 


were 


lines in his clean-shaven face evident in 
the glare of the street lamp. 

* Good-evening,” Andrew said, and he 
spoke criminal before a judge, 
and at that moment he felt like one. 
responded the other 
“| was passing by, and I thought 
I'd eall and see if it was convenient for 
you to pay me that money.” 

“Tm sorry,” Andrew responded, with 
utter subjection. He looked and felt ig- 
“T haven’t got it, Evarts.” 

“When are you goin’ to have it?” ask- 
ed the other in a slightly raised, ominous 


like a 


“ Good-evening,” 
man. 


noble. 


voice. 
“ Just as soon as I can possibly get it,” 
replied Andrew, softly and _ piteously. 


Ellen’s chamber was directly overhead. 


Hle though of her overhearing. 
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“ 


Look at here, Andrew Brewster,” sa 
the other man, and this time with bruta 
pitiless force. When it came to the pri 
pect of losing money he became as m« 
ciless as a machine. Something diabo] 
eal in seemed to co) 
to the surface, and reveal wheels of grin 
ing for his fellow-men did they come 
the way. “ Look here,” he said; “ I want 
to know right out, and no dodging. Ha 
you got the money to pay 
no?” 

“No,” said Andrew then, with a mai 
liness born of desperation. He had t 
feeling of one who will die fighting. HH, 
wished that Evarts would speak lower, « 
account of Ellen, but he prepart 
to face even that. The man’s speec! 
came with the rush of an electric car: 
it was a concentration of 
intensity of 
everything 


remorselessness 


me—yes 


was 


words int 
meaning; he _ elided 
possible; he ran all his 
words together. He spoke somethi: 
in this wise: “ Damnyou,AndrewBrew 
ster, forcomin’ to borrow money to buy your 
girl awatchwhen you had nothin’ to payfo: 
with. Whatbusinesshadyourgirlwithawatch 
anyhow,I’d liketo know ¢ My girl’ain’t got n: 
watch. I’ve put mymoneyinthe bank. It’srob- 
At that moment something happened. 
The man William Evarts, who was talk 
ing with a vociferousness which seemed 
cutting and lacerating to the ear, who was 
brandishing an arm for emphasis in 
circle of frenzy, fairly jumped to on 


one 


The girl Ellen Brewster, in a light 
wrapper, which she had thrown on ov 
her night-gown, came with such a spe: 

down the stairs which led to the entr 
directly before the door that she seemed 
to be flying. White ruffles eddied around 
her little feet; her golden hair was float 
ing out like a flag. She came close 

William Evarts. “ Will you please n 

speak so loud,” said she, in a voice whic! 
her father had never heard from her lip: 
before. It was a voice of pure comman 
and of command which carried with 

the consciousness of power to enforce 
She stood béfore William Evarts, and her 
fine smallness seemed intensified by her 
spirit to magnificence. The man shran! 
back a little; he had the impression a 
of some one overtowering him, and yv: 
the girl came searcely to his shoulde: 
“ Please do not speak so loud; you w 


side. 
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wake Amabel,” she said, and Evarts mut- 
tered like a dog under a whip that he 
didn’t want to wake her up. 

“You must not,” said Ellen. “ Now 
here is the watch and chain. I suppose 
that will do as well as your money, if you 
cannot afford to wait for my father to 
pay you. My father will pay you in time. 
Ile has never borrowed anything of any 
man Which he has not meant to pay back 
and will not pay back. If you cannot 
atford to wait, you can take the watch 
and chain.” 

The man looked at her stupefied. 

“ Here,” said Ellen; “ take it.” 

“T don’t want your watch an’ chain,” 
muttered Evarts. 

“You have either got to take them, or 
wait for your money,” said Ellen. 

“Tl wait,” said Evarts. He was look- 
ing at the girl’s face with mingled sen- 
timents of pity, of admiration, and of 
terror. 

“ Very well, then,” said Ellen. “I will 
promise you, and my father will, that you 
shall have your money in time, but how 
long do you want to wait?” 

“T'll wait any time. I ain’t in any 
straits for the money, if I get it in the 
end,” said Evarts. 

“You will get it in the end,” said EI- 
len. 

Evarts turned to Andrew. “ Look here; 
sive me your note for six months,” said 
he, “and we'll eall it all right.” 

* All right,” said Andrew, in a weak 
voice. He felt as if he were fainting. 
His ears rang. 

“ Bring it to the shop to-morrow,” said 
Evarts. 

“ All right,” said Andrew again. 

“Tf you are not satisfied with that,” 
said Ellen, with a tone as if she were 


conferring inestimable benefits, so proud it 


was, “ you can take the watch and chain. 
It is not hurt in the least. Here.” She 
was fairly insolent. Evarts regarded her 
with that mixture of admiration and ter- 
ror. He told somebody the next day that 
Andrew Brewster had a stepper of a 
daughter, but he did not relate his rea- 
sons for the statement. He had a sense 
of honor, and he had been in love with a 
girl as young as Ellen before he married 
his wife, who had been a widow older 
than he, worth ten thousand dollars from 
her first husband. He could no more 
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have taken the girl’s watch and chain 
than he could have killed her. 

“Pm quite satistied,” he replied to her, 
making a repellent motion toward the 
watch and dangling chain glittering in 
the electric light. 

“Very well, then,” said Ellen, and she 
threw the chain over her neck. 

“You just bring the I Owe You to 
the shop to-morrow,” said Evarts to An- 
drew; then, with a “ Good-evening,” he 
was off. They heard him hail an electric 
ear passing, and that although he never 
took a car, but walked to save the fare. 
He had been often heard to say that he 
for one did not support the street rail- 
road. 

After he had gone, Ellen turned to 
her father, and flung a silent white arm, 
slipping from her loose sleeve, around 
his neck, and pulled his head to her 
shoulder. ‘“ Now look here, father,” she 
said, “ you’ve been through lots to-day, 
and you'd better go to bed and go to 
sleep. I don’t think mother has waked 
up—if she had, she would have been out 
here.” 

“Look here, Ellen, I want to tell 
you—” Andrew began, pitifully. He was 
catching his breath like a child with sobs. 

“T don’t want to hear anything,” re- 
plied Ellen, firmly. “ Whatever you did 
was right, father. There is no need of 
your telling me anything. There is no 
need for you to worry any more about 
it. You are going to pay him in six 
months, if you don’t think it best to take 
the money out of the bank and pay him 
in the mean time, and it will be all right.” 

“T ought to tell you, Ellen!” 

“You ought to tell me nothing,” said 
Ellen. “ You are all tired out, father. 
I don’t want to know anything. You 
ean’t do anything that isn’t right for 
me. Now go to bed, and go to sleep.” 

Ellen stroked her father’s thin gray 
hair with exactly the same tender touch 
with which he had so often stroked her 
golden locks. It was an inheritance of 
love reverting to its original souree. She 
kissed him on his lined forehead with her 
flowerlike lips, then she pushed him gen- 
tly away. “Go softly, and don’t wake 
mother,” whispered she; “and, father, 
there’s no need to trouble her with this. 
Good-night.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Johnny Shark 


BY 


N the middle of the South Atlantic 

Ocean, about six hundred miles to the 

eastward of Cape St. Roque, rises the 
peculiar peak called the St. Paul’s Rock. 
Within a cable’s Jength of it the bottom 
apparently falls out of the ocean, for it 
takes nearly three miles of piano wire, 
with an enormous deep-sea lead attach- 
ed, to tind the half-liquid ooze below. 

It is on the edge of the calm belt close 
to the equator, and the blue depths sur- 
rounding its huge flanks are seldom, if 
ever, disturbed by a storm. 

It was here that our hero was born. 

He was one of a school of six when 
he first saw the light, and his five bro- 
sisters were so like him that 
the mother could hardly tell them apart. 

During his babyhood Johnny Shark 
had many trials. There were the hid- 
eous little pilot-fish to deal with. They 
were always following around, trying to 
rob him of his rights. Then his 
thers also lacked in unselfishness, and he 
fought them all from the beginning, until 
his disposition became combative. 

During this period of his life his skin 
was of a beautiful velvety gray, 
shading to white on his belly. His hard 
bony lips formed a sheath for his cut- 
ters, and they fitted in behind them as 
scabbard. They 
were very small, but the same shape as 
his mother’s triangles, and he could work 


thers and 


bro- 


most 


snug as a sword in a 


them on their bases as though hinged in 
his jaws. He was but little more than 
a foot in length, and he kept close to 
his mother’s side, ready to get to cover 
should a fierce albacore or any of the 
giant mackerel tribe take a notion that 
he would make a good meal. 

And yet he could venture deep in the 
shadow of the mountain defiles where, in 


some of the huge caverns, gigantic, many- 


with huge beaks, and 
diameter, lay waiting, 
seizing whatever unfortunate fish hap- 
pened within the sweep of their snaky 


armed monsters, 


eves a foot in 
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tentacles. In fact, all around him w: 
an eternal war. 

As he grew, he began to develop a wai 
dering spirit. 

Ile seldom cared for violent exercis: 
and could hardly understand the foolis 
savagery of some of the warmer-blooded 
denizens about When he fought 
he generally made a sure thing of it 
He would take no chances where a wound 
or exhaustion meant certain death. Ther 
were plenty of small fish that wer 
too stupid to run when he approached, 
and he could always get enough of them 
without playing the game of death fo 
the pure love of it. 

Once a school of giants came to thi 
rocks, and he lay in the shadow of a crag 
wondering at their size. They were spern 
whales, and their 
old fellow whose fat sides 
studded with barnacles. These 
to trouble him, and he would roll slowly 
up to a peak near the surface, where th« 
sunlight filtered down through the blue, 
and rub his belly for hours at a time, 
scraping off thousands of the parasites. 
While the monsters lay near the rocks, a 
very long and thin relative of his mother’s 
paid them a visit. His tail 
and it evident he 
seemed 


him. 


leader was an enor 


mous were 


seemed 


was enor 
mous, fast. 
He to have some business with 
his parent, for soon afterwards she fol 
lowed him off to sea, where one of the 
whales lay sleeping, with the 
breaking gently over her back. 

When they were close to her they made 
a sudden dash, the lean shark leaping 
high in air, and falling with a tremen 
dous whack upon the sleeping victim. 
while his mother chopped her savagely 
in the It was all so sudden he 
hardly had time to get away, for in an 
instant the sleeping whale awoke and 
tore the sea with her flukes. 

His mother, however, heeded the out- 
fly but little, and held gamely on. Th 
whale tried to turn and seize her in the 


was was 


water 


sides. 
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long thin jaw that was studded with 
enormous teeth, but nothing could dis- 
lodge the grip of her triangles. And all 
the time the thin fellow in company 
would throw himself in the air and smash 
her terrific blows with his lean tail. 

Then the whale sounded, carrying his 
mother out of sight below. 

Instead of following, the thresher-shark 
dodged the great bull leader and made 
off, leaving the mother shark to get away 
the best she could. 

She came up with the whale half a 
mile away, and then, tinding herself de- 
serted, she let go and started to make 
off. As she did so she encountered the 
big bull coming after her. She ducked 
from his bite, but he smote her such a 
blow with his flukes as she dodged past 
that she was hardly able to escape. 

The next day a sword-tish, seeing her, 
gave her a taste of his weapon, and be- 
gan to chop her up. Instead of driving 
him away, several other sharks, that now 
appeared, openly joined him in accom- 
plishing her destruction, and soon she 
disappeared entirely. 

The little shark now went his way 
alone among the peaks. He was growing 
strong, and his triangular teeth developed 
saw edges, making the most perfect cut- 
ting - machines possible to devise. His 
skin was tough and coarse, a bony sub- 
stance forming upon it that made it al- 
most tooth-proof to ordinary fish. 

He develope da roving disposition, and 
the vieinity of the great mountain be- 
came too well known. He started off to 
the westward, where the sun seemed to 
sink in a deep golden-red ocean, and he 
cruised along near the surface, his dorsal 
fins and tip of tail just awash. 

One day a whale passed in his wake. 
The huge bulk of the creature might 
have appalled any fish, but he was hun- 
ery and the fat ring blubber was tempt- 
ing. His own two fathoms of lean, 
hard flank seemed meagre enough, but 
remembering his mother’s victory, he 
made the attack, and after hours of fight- 
ing, gorged and weary, he swam slowly 


away. 

For months he eruised to the west- 
ward and skirted the shores of the conti- 
nent, finding enough to eat around the 
river mouths. In one harbor where there 
was much offal he lived for several years, 


only going to the ocean for a draught of 
fresh salt water now and then. He grew 
steadily in size until he reached full 
twenty feet in length. 

His hide was now of a dull grayish 
brown, shading to white on his belly. 
Upon it the hard lumps of bony sub- 
stance thickened. His jaws were nearly 
three feet wide, and he now had six rows 
of triangles, the outside and largest be- 
ing over an inch on a side clear of the 
gums. His eyes were large and bright, 
and his nose broad and sensitive. 

As time passed he developed a taste 
for company. A desire to meet his kind 
came upon him, and he left the lazy life 
in the harbor and went to sea again. 

He travelled through the West Indies, 
and there one bright hot day on the surf 
he met a shark that appeared most friend- 
ly. It was a new feeling that came upon 
him at this meeting—a desire to live in 
the companionship of the stranger for 
a time. He even found himself letting 
her take the first choice of some barra- 
cuda he had killed. 

They travelled together during a moon, 
and then they found a warm spot on the 
Bahama Bank, where the hot stream flow- 
ed past beautiful coral hills that rose 
from the blue depths. 

Here they lingered for some time, his 
mate giving birth to five soft-skinned lit- 
tle sharks. He was not much interested 
in this, and once made a chop at one of 
the voungsters, cutting him in half. 

For this his mate made a chop at him, 
and nearly cut off his side fin. Then, 
finding that everything was not as plea- 
sant as it might be, he cruised away 
again to the southward. 

One day he came to a queer thing float- 
ing upon the water. It was not unlike 
a whale as viewed from underneath, but 
every now and then a peculiar creature, 
with arms and legs swaying wildly, 
dropped from it and went to the bottom. 
Then, staying but a moment to collect 
some shell-fish, it would rise again to the 
surface. This interested him, and he 
lay by watching. Then, the smell of these 
creatures being somewhat appetizing, he 
made a dash at one as he arose. 

He came to the surface with the man 
in his jaws, and he saw the whalelike 
object was full of similar animals. They 
shouted and made a great noise when 
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they saw their fellow chopped in halves 
and carried away by him. 

Now the taste of this peculiar creature 
was Much better, in fact, 
than the fish he had been eating. For a 
long time after his meal he waited a 
few fathoms below the surface, hoping 
another would descend. Finally he no- 
ticed a long line trailing away from the 
floating thing above. He watched it and 
smelled it, and found there was something 
tied to the end. He was a little afraid 
that there was something wrong with that 


Lot rd. 


very 


line, and a sudden fear came upon him. 
Ile hesitated. Then his old careless spirit 
came back, and he nosed the bait, finding 
it some kind of fish he had never tasted 
before. He pushed it about while the in- 
stinctive fear of the peculiar smell held 
him. Then he made a chop and bolted 
the lump. 

The line, however, would not eut. He 
chopped and chopped again and again, 
backing away, but to no purpose. 

Suddenly the line became taut. A 
sharp pain struck him in the throat, and 
he knew he was fast to the line by some 
sharp thing in the flesh he had bolted. 
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He became panic-stricken and_ fle! 
away. But no sooner would he forg 
ahead a few fathoms than that lin 
would draw so tight the pain was w 
bearable. He would be slowly and sur 
ly pulled back again. This lasted fi 
some minutes, and then his old spirit 
apathy came upon him, and he allow 
the line to drag him where it chose, whi! 
he held it like a vise in his jaws. 

Soon he found himself at the surfac 
and the like the on 
he had eaten made a great noise. Ther 
were several flashes like lightning, on! 
not so bright, and with the noise like 
thunder he felt heavy blows upon his 
head. He made a desperate dash awa) 
and tore the line slack for many fath 
oms, but the pain in his throat stoppe: 
him from going farther. Then he wa 
lifted slowly back to the surface again. 

There he lay, a huge dark shadow un 
der the clear water. He was growing 
faint and dizzy from the blows upon hi- 
head. The last he saw of the bright sun 
light was the blue water foaming about 
him and a row of eyes looking over thx 
edge of the floating thing. 
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The Case of Thomas Phipps 


THOMAS BAILEY 


BY 


I 

HEN Thomas Phipps had 

reached what are called the 

years of discretion, it was plain- 
ly apparent to the naked eye that discre- 
tion had not arrived with the years. This 
was a matter of no surprise to those fa- 
miliar with his childhood, for an un- 
worldly lack of common-sense had dis- 
tinguished him from the cradle. At the 
age of six he began attendance at the 
little red brick school-house on the Hamp- 
ton turnpike, where he grew into a long, 
lank youth, tranquilly accepting the im- 
positions of his classmates and _ the 
severities of a series of masters. The 
younger boys got his marbles away from 
him, and the elder boys assimilated the 
greater portion of his lunch at recess. 
If he exchanged jack-knives, he generally 
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found himself the final possessor of thi 
one with a broken blade or some othe: 
abnormal defect. He was a distressing 
mixture of innocence, conscientiousness, 
and obstinacy. There were unexpected 
moments when it was impossible to do 
anything at all with him. His amiability 
never deserted him in these intervals; but 
somehow wrapped up in his guileless, 
half-infantile smile was the intimation 
of a will of iron. Whenever this particu 
lar look came into Thomas Phipps’s face, 
the young brigands of the red school-hous: 
called a halt to their persecutions. If he 
chanced, in the midst of that engaging 
smile, to remark, “I don’t think you'd 
better fool with that oriole’s nest in the 
eld elm down by the pond,” the oriole’s 
nest escaped pillage for the time being. 
Unlike the average country lad, he was 
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very gentle with all gentle creatures, hav- 
ing a sort of esoteric kinship with birds, 
squirrels, and mud-turtles. 

The setting forth of these traits of his 
childhood renders a later description of 
him unnecessary; for the boy was father 

the man. 

When Thomas Phipps’s school - days 
were over, his uncle, Daniel Whipple, 
who had adopted him in infaney, set him 
to work on the farm. The estate, which 
was called Westside, lay on the outskirts 
of Hampton, and had been in the family 
since 1760. Deacon Whipple was a wid- 
with two daughters somewhat 
vounger than Thomas, whose lines were 
considered to have fallen in pleasant 
He would probably inherit West- 
side, and certainly marry one of the girls 
—Mary, of course; Martha Jane squint- 
ed. The logical neighborhood had long 
ago arranged the programme. 

Daniel Whipple was supposed to be 
very wealthy, and known to be eccentric. 
Though not precisely an ill-natured per- 
son, he was a man of strong antipathies, 
and not popular—especially not popular 
with his four cousins living in the town. 
The adoption of Thomas Phipps by the 
deacon had not been approved at the time 
by the Fishleys, and as years wore on, 
establishing closer relations between 
uncle and nephew, the disapproval was 
not modified. When young Phipps was 
put into training evidently intended to fit 
him for the ultimate proprietorship of 
Westside, the spectacle was too painful 
for the Fishleys. An indirect remon- 
strance lighted the ready pyre of Deacon 
\Whipple’s wrath, and the Fishleys, so to 
speak, perished in the flames. They were 
brothers. 

Thomas Phipps took to farm-work 
with seeming relish, and developed clev- 
erness on one or two unsuspected lines. 
tHe showed considerable knack at carpen- 
tering, and did a job of painting on the 
old stables so skilfully that the over-busy 
local painter was not missed. But Thomas 
Phipps’s interest in agricultural pursuits 
was only seeming. He hated the business 
with great cheerfulness, and his cheer- 
fulness deceived the uncle. Perhaps 


ower, 


laces. 


Daniel Whipple received the largest sur- 
prise of his life on the morning of the 
day when Thomas Phipps attained his 
majority. 


He walked into the barn where 
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the deacon was inspecting a very recent 
heifer, and said, quietly, 

“Uncle Dan’el, I don’t 
farming.” 

“ Don’t like what ?” 

“Farming. I intend to give it up.” 

“Give it up!” eried the deacon, letting 
go his hold on the heifer’s leg with such 
suddenness as to cause the little stranger 
to topple over in the straw. “Are you 
crazy, Thomas¢ What are you driving 
at?” 

“T never meant to be a farmer. 
to‘he a painter.” 

The deacon had not 
kneeling posture. He now stood up. 

“You want to be one of those long- 
haired artist-fellows that come mooning 
about here summer-times ?” 

“No,” said Thomas Phipps, with a 
laugh—a laugh which in another man 


think I like 


I mean 


risen from his half- 


would have rung out, but in him was 
perfectly noiseless. “I propose to be a 
painter on a larger scale—a_ house- 


painter.” 

“You are not in earnest—you fool!” 

“In dead earnest, Uncle Dan’el.” 

“Then you'd better put a cold bandage 
on your head and go to bed.” 

The which ensued that 
morning—good-natured and obstinate on 
the part of the nephew, thunderous and 
charged with lightning on the part of the 
uncle—needs no recording. The story is 
told in Deacon Whipple’s concluding sen- 
tence: 

“Thomas Phipps, if that’s your last 
word, I don’t ever want to see you inside 
my house again.” 

“Tf you should happen to want any 
outside painting—” began Thomas, but 
the old gentleman was swinging across 
the ten-acre lot on his way to the house. 

Thus Thomas Phipps gave up an ex- 
istence of assured ease and relative lux- 
ury in order to become merely a house- 
painter dependent on a precarious daily 
wage. It required a Thomas Phipps to 
do that at the moment of reaching the 
years of discretion. 


The young man had sufficient means to 
enable him to set up a small shop. and he 
set it up in the main street, diagonally 
opposite a sign bearing the legend: “J. 
Timmins, Painter and Glazier.” Before 
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deciding on this step, Thomas Phipps 
had approached Mr. Timmins with an 
offer of services and additional capital, 
but Mr. Timmins had declined both, and 
the result was a new studio over the way. 

Thomas Phipps’s extraordinary move 
stirred endless gossip in Hampton, and 
touched some queer sense of humor lying 
dormant in the place. He had always 
been a favorite in the town, and there 
was a readiness to take sides with him 
against Deacon Whipple, if the two had 
quarrelled. Whether they had or not, 


and, if they had, on what grounds, re- 
mained _ unexplained. Thomas Phipps 


kept his own counsel and threw no light 
on_the question. He arranged his paint- 
pots and brushes, and placidly waited 
for business. Presently odd small jobs 
began to come in—mostly from customers 
in debt to Mr. Timmins. The pickings 
were meagre and not profitable. 

About this time, providentially, a 
feverish real-estate broke out in 
Hampton, and hideous little one - story 
with slated mansard - roofs 
sprang up everywhere, like mushrooms. 
The two painters in town were not too 
many for the emergency. Mr. Timmins 
had to sink his pride and ask occasional 
collaboration at the hands of his rival, 
who in other ways came in handsomely 
for a share of the prosperity, though his 
fortunes fell below the level of his op- 
portunity. 

Thomas 


box 


cottages 


Phipps, as a_house-painter, 
would have been a great success if it had 
not been for Thomas Phipps. He had 
certain positive ideas touching the proper 
colors for a special house or barn, and 
his conscientious candor in. at- 
tempting to impress these excellent ideas 
on his patrons lost him more than one 
desirable commission. When the Hon. 
James Boodle, who was erecting a very 
pretentious mansion with a chubby tower, 
directed Phipps to paint the outside in 
three colors, the first story brown, the 
second story yellow, and the third story 
gray, Mr. Phipps, with characteristic 
tact, asked the great statesman if he 
wanted his house “to look like a zebra.” 
Mr. Timmins laid on the three colors, and 
said never a word. Phipps never under- 
stood how that job came to slip through 
his fingers. 

“ At the start Boodle was wild to have 


loose, 
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me do the work, wouldn’t hear of any 
body else putting a brush to it, and the: 
the first thing I knew Timmins had his 
ladder swung against. the north gabli 
and’ was painting away for lift 
Boodle doesn’t seem to know ow! 
mind for two minutes together.” 

Several months before he left his un 
cle’s bed and board Thomas Phipps had 
fallen in love with Postmaster Spinney’- 
daughter—a young lady whose worldly, 
possessions included nothing more tan 
gible than her implicit belief in the good 
and miscellaneous superiority of 
Thomas Phipps. The sudden change in 
his circumstances affected neither he: 
faith nor her devotion. 


dear 
his 


ness 


Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds 


in the once satisfactory annual stipend 
of the beloved. Miss Ethel Spinney held 
to her promise, though Postmaster Spin 
ney would have liked to shirk his, given 
in the days of the suitor’s prosperity. Mr. 
Thomas Phipps, the adopted son and pre 
sumably one of the heirs of Deacon Dan 
iel Whipple, and Tom Phipps, the house- 
painter (when he could get any houses 
to paint), were two distinct individuals 
The second had obliterated the first; but 
the first might suddenly come back and 


obliterate the second. The chances of 
this happening greatly unsettled Mr 


Spinney, who at last gave a reluctant con- 
sent to Ethel’s marriage. The modest 
wedding took place in the bride’s home, 
and was unattended by any of the West- 
side people. Deacon Whipple neve: 
recognized Thomas Phipps on the street, 
and the girls only nodded to him furtive 
ly when they met. Of late they had 
ceased to do that. 

Whether or not young Phipps’s de 
fection interfered with any matrimonial! 
plan of his uncle was guess-work. The 
offence need not have been so deep as 
that in order permanently to anger the 
deacon. In his dealings with mankind 
he was not tolerant of even slight op- 
position, though it was understood that 
the two Whipple girls could lead him 
with a hair. If this were so, they evi- 
dently did not exert their influence in 
making the deacon forgive his nephew. 
Was that through pique or indifference ‘ 
Hampton was divided on the question. 
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| he flush times had set J homas Phipps 


on his feet, in away. He had bought and 
furnished a cottage, not bigger 
than a bird-cage, in the part of the town 
to which fashion scemed to be wending 
her capricious steps. But before fash- 


ion reached his door, if she ever seriously 


intended to reach the re, the building 
mania spent itself. Architectural zebras 
ceased to propagate in Hampton. Every 
kind of trade slackened, and Thomas 
Phipps would soon have acquired the 
hand of little employment had he not 
added carriage and sign painting to his 


preterred occupation. 
As it was,domestie economs had to sail 
to the wind in Willow Street, 
the Mrs. Phipps 


ingenious housewife, 


very close 


the 


Was an 


bird-cage. 
little 
‘ould make a palatable stew out of almost 


site of 
and 
make a stew 


nothing; but she could not 


out of nothing at all, and that was the 
chief ingredient in prospect. She had 


the pluck that is hereditary in unspoiled 

New England but 

and then when 
never in 


country girls; now 


down alone, 
Phipps’s 
a bright 


she broke 


Thomas presence, 


There was always face when he 


eame home from his work or no work. 


One 


sponding note 


evening, however, she sounded a de- 
in spite of herself. 
I think 
You 
haven't looked out for yourself as sharply 
as other folks do who aren’t really half 
If you had stayed up at West- 
side, you'd have been a rich man some 
day.” 

“Well.” said Thomas Phipps, with an 
introspective air, “IT wasn’t adapted to 
hadn't 


Tom,” she said, “ sometimes 


that you haven't been quite wise. 


so for ver. 


farming, I any especial call on 
Uncle Dan’el’s property, and I didn’t 
want to marry Mary or Martha Jane. 


What I wanted, principally, 
Ethel Spinney.” 

“You did it, Tom.” 

“And I'm not regretting it a minute,” 
said Thomas Phipps. “Just pin that to 
your sun-bonnet.” 

If Thomas Phipps had spells of de- 
was never caught in the act, 
at home or abroad. Frequ ntly he could 
be observed standing in the doorway of 
his paint-shop and smiling like a multi- 


Was to marry 


pre ssion, he 


millionaire on the passers in the street. 
If Deacon Whipple chanced to drive by 


in his gig, Thomas would make him a 
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friendly and respectful salutation, whic} 


was not returned. Then Thomas woul 
in one of his mute laughs. 

Unele 
as there’s anything left o! 


I know I disappointed him, 


indulge 

just as long 

both of us, 


bow to 


going to 


but I don’t see why he takes it so hard 
With his gray-colored sense of fun, | 
should think he’d be amused. I had to 


I did, or I 
been happy.” 
Fortunately, the idea that he 
happy 
Phipps. 


do what wouldn’t ever have 

Wasn't 
Thomas 
It might have depressed him. 


II] 
One morning, about months 
after his marriage, Thomas Phipps said 
to himself: “I begin to believe that true 


never once occurred to 


eighteen 


art isn’t appreciated in Hampton. There’s 
a lack of inside and outside taste. Some 
things I can’t and won’t do. Timmins is 
the man for this locality. He’d paint a 
building dead black if they told him to. 
A sky-blue hearse with pink dots would 
just suit him. Perhaps there’d be a chance 
for me in a city like Portland or Ports 
mouth, if I could once find a footing.” 
The had 


ing. Ie was too poor to remain in Hamp 


situation become embarrass 


ton, and too poor to get away. This was 
possible: Ethel her 
fer a week or ten days while he was pros 
Phipps involuntarils 
made a wry face as the thing suggested 
itself to him. “ I’ve never been separated 
from Ethel,” he reflected, forgetting that 
he had been separated from her about 


might visit mother 


pecting elsewhere. 


nineteen years the day he married her. 
Thomas Phipps had just taken down 
the shutters of the single window that 
lighted his shop, and was now sitting on 
an empty turpentine-barrel near the open 
facing the street. His mood was 
one of unwonted abstraction, for reverie 
Suddenly a chaise 
drew up at the curbstone, a man descend- 
ed from the vehicle and mounted the 
three wooden steps leading from the side- 
walk up to the narrow platform in front 
of the building. Phipps lifted his head 
and nodded pleasantly, wondering what 
brought Lawyer Dunn to the shop. As 


door, 


was not in his line. 


the gentleman was a bachelor, and board- 
ed with the Odells, it wasn’t a job of 
painting. 

“ Mr. Phipps,” said Mr. Dunn, speaking 
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hurriedly, “ Deacon Whipple has just 
been found dead in his carriage.” 


“Why—why, it wasn’t half an hour 
ago | saw him drive past!” 
“What has happe ned must have hap- 


pened as he reached the gate of his own 
The horse 


quietly 


he use, OF very shortly be tore, 


was disc vered standing beside 
the hitching-post.” 

* Isn't there 
it isn’t a 
out of 

“(Quite sure. 
He 

Thomas Phipps leaned against the door- 
Mr. Dunn 
turned lingered a 
hesitating, and said: “ Perhaps 1 ought 
to inform vou that the Will is to be ex- 


? Are you sure 


he 


a mistake 


faint, or something ll come 


It heart-stroke. 


Was a 
is ar ad.” 
silent. 


jamb and remained 


to go, then moment, 


amined this afternoon.” 
“This afternoon! Isn't 
quick ¢” 


that rather 


“Tt is rather unusual. Mr. Whipple 
had some unconventional notions, and 
this is one which we are constrained to 
respect. About a year ago he gave me 


written as we ll] as oral commands to have 


the Will opened immediately upon his 
demise—within three or four hours at- 
terward, if practicable, and in any event 


it was to be done previous to the inter- 
You will naturally to be 
I shall send word to the Fish 


ment. desire 
present. 
leys.” 
“Well, I don't know,” replied Thomas 
Phipps. *T don't 
up to the house vet awhile. I 


slowly. much care to 


ro LYuess 


I'll wait for the funeral, unless I can be 


of any help. Perhaps they'll send for 
me.” 

“QOf course your attendance at the 
reading is not obligatory or any way 
necessary.” 

“T expect not. But I'd half like to see 


the disappointment of the Fishleys.” 

“That is at your option.” 

As Mr. Dunn stepped into the chaise, 
Thomas Phipps began to put up his shut- 
ters. 

“T guess I'll let the Fishleys enjoy it 
by themselves.” 

That afternoon 
a silent group in the half- 
darkened sitting-room at Westside, and 
an hour later every detail of the docu- 
ment was known to the town of Hampton. 
Nobody had suspeeted how rich he was— 


the Will 


assembled 


was read to 
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big 


the tax 


public 


ven 
several 

only passing comment: as 
Dea 


matt 


course, con Whipple would remember 


the Baptist Church and the Intirmary. 
But the seventh clause of the will caused 
a sensation. In clause VII. a sum 

$4000 was bequeathed to each of the 


Fishlevs, and the sum of $1000 ¢ 
Thomas Phipps. The astonishing featur 
was the condition attached to these lega 
cies—?.e., that none of the tive named 
legatees should attend thie testator’s 


funeral st rvices, either at the house, the 
church, or the cemetery. In case his 
condition was not complied with by on 
er several of the above-named legatees, 


the executors of the Will were empower- 
ed to earry out the 
left in the hands of the testator’s lawver, 
Silas Dunn. 

In a provision 
the of 
Whipple's death was almost lost sight of. 
On the post-office steps, at the street cor 
the Warner's 


drug-store of incandescent gos 


sealed instructions 


view of so remarkable 


correlative cireumstance Deacon 


ner, by fireside, and in 
a centre 
nothing was spoken of but the odd 
of 
embodied in that seventh clause. 

“Tt’s the first time I ever heard of folks 


td 
being hired to stay away from a funeral, 


sip 


combination and malic 


generosity 


observed Mr. Millet, the sexton of St. 
John’s. He felt that a slght had been 
cast upon him protessionally,. 

wish somebody’d hire me to. stay 


away from mine,” put in the local humor 

“Tf vou could, I don’t know any man 
in town who would hire vou,” replied the 
branch-telegraph operator. 


Mebby 


the edge 


ere ditor,” suggested a 


some 
voice on of the erowd. 


Postmaster Spinney ventured to ex 
press the opinion that the parties inter 
ested in section VIL. wouldn't be likely 
to flock to the obsequies. 

“7 should smile,” said the 
Boodle. 

“Tt’s a windfall for Tom Phipps,” re 
Seleetman much 
windfall’s 


IIon. James 


Devons; “ not 


but a 


marked 
of a 
a windfall.” 

A slight thrill ran through the 
of Hampton when it was reported that 
Thomas Phipps had no intention what- 
ever of conforming to his late uncle's 


one, considering; 


townshiy 
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wishes in the matter. The report was in- 
like Tom 


Phipps to kick over his own pail of milk. 


stantly credited. {t was se 


It had been his chief occupation ever 
since he was tive vears old, and dazzling 
success had crowned his efforts. After 


blighting all his 
Westside, 
his part was likely to amaze Hampton. 
Of course he would go to that funeral, 
with his eves wide open, and lose what 
littl 
leave 
lated 


Tom 


prospects by quitting 


no act of short-sightedness on 


the old gentleman had designed to 
him. If the world had been popu- 
exclusively by like 
the whole would 
wound up the 
Somebody ought to get hold of 
sit head for 


human beings 
Phipps, 
cli 


concern 


have long before 


idiot, and on his an 


WATCHING EVERY 


MOVEMENT 


hour or two while they were burying the 
Deacon. 

“Such stupidity,” declared Mr. Man- 
ners, the preceptor of the High 
School, “ could not have been acquired ; 
it must have existed in Mr. Phipps an- 
terior to his birth.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Parson Iack- 
ett, “that at times he has the air of act- 
ing quite 


Be ys” 


independently of his own voli- 
tion, impelled, as it were, by some unex- 
plained outside intluence. I think myself 
it was foreordained that he should attend 
the deacon’s funeral. It’s not a question 
of free will with him.” 

Phipps had said nothing to Ethel on the 
subject, and she had not questioned him. 
The rumor came to her from outside; but 


gir 
i 
a 
the 
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be lic ved 


powerl ss. 


ane 


had mace 


he If he 
up his mind, 
Ethel 


because 


knew to 


she 
If 


it Was ho Us¢ watched 


he 
scorned so small a legacy, or because he 


talking. 
him nervously. Kither 

an 
that 


couldn't resist the temptation to do 


unwise thing, Tom was going to 
funeral. And they were so poor! 
Deacon Whipple had died on a Mon- 
day, and the services were appointed for 
Wednesday. On that Thomas 
Phipps dressed himss If in his Sunday 
suit and carefully knotted a black silk 


neck-tie, an article which had not hither- 


morning 


to figured as an item in his limited ward- 
robe. By what 


financiering this neck-tie and 


piece of Jay - Gouldish 
a pair of 
sombre gloves were accumulated remains 
a buried secret, 
he had 
more pains. 
Ethel sat on the side 
watching 


On the day of his mar- 


riage not arraved himself with 
of the bed, mutely 
When his 


toilet was completed and he turned tow- 


every. movement. 


ids the door, she slowly rose to her 


reet, 

to 

If Um built lop-sided, 
I must go I'm built I’ve 
the whole miserable business 
over till my head aches, and I don’t 
any Unele Dan’el 
he hard 
man; but he was good to me when I was 
a boy, and not ten thousand dollars, let 
alone ten hundred, could keep me from 
going to his funeral. Unele Dan’el didn’t 
mean I should Ile 
knew I 
wasn’t going to swallow any such bitter 
pill as he’d put up for me. Self-respect 
comes high, but I’ve got to have it. It’s 
about the only thing that’s worth what 
it that and 
oil.” 

“You're not like other people, Tom, 
and perhaps that’s why I love you. You 
to do the foolishest but 
somehow there’s always a kind of right 
at the bottom of the foolishness, even 
when it doesn’t turn out well. At first I 
thought differently from you about this 
matter, but now I haven’t a word to say, 
I don’t care for that money if you don’t. 
T just want you to be yourself,” and as 
Ethel stood on tiptoe to straighten the 
black neck-tie there was only a suspicion 


Tom, do you really mean to 
“T must, Ethel. 


crooked. 


thought 
see 


two ways of acting. 


had his faults; at times was a 


have a cent. knew 


me down to the ground, and he 


first-class linseed 


costs 


seem things, 


THOMAS PHIPPS. 


of moisture in her eyes, and nothing of 
proach. 

She did not accompany Phipps to West 
and for the 
he returned home short 
lv after noontime. 

* Were the 
first question. 

* They num- 
bers,” replied her husband, smiling: “ but 
all the rest of the population was on hand. 
I never saw such a crowd: it stretched 
I’m elad went.” 


to 


side, Was Waiting him at 
street door when 


Fishlevs there?” was Ethel’s 


weren't there in great 


out to the front gate. 

Did 
Tom?” 

* Parson Hackett shook hands with me, 
and Mr. Devons said he expected I'd turn 
up. Everybody turned up, Li 
Fang. You know the old man helped him 
to start his laundry. It 


anybody say anything you, 


even 


was funny to see 
the heathen Chinee standing round out- 
side, dressed to kill, like an idol in a wax 
work show. Li Fang looked kind of sad. 
said he wanted To let 
crackers the coftin brought out. 
He blowing on a piece of lighted 
punk when they stopped him.” 

“Poor Li Fang! 
only sincere mourner in 
out Mary and 


They off some tire- 


as Was 
Was 


Perhaps he was the 
the lot. 
Martha of 


whole 
leaving Tane, 
course.” 

Nothing short of the fullest particulars 
would satisfy Ethel, and these 


Phipps gave her, suppressing the facet that 


Thomas 


his presence at the ceremonies had over- 
the ] the 


shadowed principal 
general riveted 


actor 
The had 
the droll] spectacle of Thomas 
Phipps forfeiting his legacy. Th 
man’s conduct was 
As he ent red 


the room and quietly seated himself, his 


on 
scene, interest 
itself on 
young 
incon pre hie nsible 
viewed in only one light. 


father-in-law leaned over and whispered 
to a ne ighber: 
“*Though thou shouldest bray a fool 
a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
vet will not his foolishness depart from 
him.’ Pr 

That supper Thomas 
Phipps broached his plan of going to 
Portland, or some other wider field, in 
search of an opening. He would of course 
obliged to the venture 
Ethel to join him immediately in case of 
his Meanwhile Mrs. 
would not object to having her daughter 


back week. Ethel at 


in 


evening after 


be make alone, 


success, 


Spinney 


again for a onee 


JUST 


HAS 


WHIPPLE 


DEA 


RRIEDLY 
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MR. DUNN, SPEAKING BEEN FOUNI 
DEAD IN HIS CARRIAGE 


THE CASE OF 
to the 
et admitted of no delay. 

“Tl put things now, and run 
ver and tell mother,” said Ethe l. 
“Till go with you. If 


assented The proj- 


arrangement. 
on 


along the Vv 


houldn’t happen to be pleased with the 


} 


aea 
but they'll be ple ased !” 

“T'll go along, like 

make vour father understand how I 
feel about Unele Dan’el. I doubt if I 
an.” 

He failed in that; neither of the Spin- 
neys could understand it; but the propo- 
sition to have Ethel stay with them dur- 
ing Phipps’s absence met their 
Though the young man wore a propitia- 
torv there about 
the thin compressed lips that prevented 
the Spinneys from fully expressing their 
minds on the burning subject of the Will. 
Chey with the 
thought that no such diplomacy would be 


anyway. to trv 


\ iew Ss. 


smile, was something 


consoled themselves 
needed in the case of poor Ethel later 
n. They would leave her in no doubt as 
to their opinion of the imbecile she had 
got upon her hands. It would be a bless- 
ing if he take himself off for 
good. There was no longer any chance 
of his ever being anything but just Tom 
Phipps, the painter. Even if he hadn't 
followed the eld the 
cemetery, it wouldn’t have greatly mend- 
ed the matter. What did ten hundred 
dollars amount to, when it might have 
been as many thousands / 


were to 


deacon’s ecofttin te 


The next day Phipps began preparing 
for his departure. Late in the afternoon, 
is he was setting the shop to rights, Mr. 
Dunn drove up to the door and alighted. 

hope else is dead,” was 
Thomas Phipps’s swift reflection. He 
dusted off the seat of the only chair on 
the premises, and offered it to Mr. Dunn, 
who did not speak for a few seconds. 
Then he said: 


nobody 


Mr. Phipps, in disregarding your late 
uncle’s injunction you debarred yourself 
from receiving the legacy left to you con- 
ditionally in the seventh clause of his 
Will.” 
“ I 


size 


understood that to be about the 
of it. I've told sO forty or 
fifty times since yesterday.” 


been 


Your 
surprising procedure, if you will allow 
so to characterize it, has resulted in 


“You are not alone concerned. 


me 


THOMAS 


PHIPPS. 


rend ring null and void that whol 
in the testament.” 
see how any act of mine 

could upset the bequests to the Fishleys. 
They didn’t go to the funeral. Every 
one of ‘em stuck to orders like a littl 
man.” 

as They complied with the conditions of 
the testament,” said the lawyer, with a 
touch of asperity in his voice. 

“That’s what I’m They sat 
right up and took their medicine.” 

“That’s the point. It was through no 
fault of theirs that they got debarred.” 

“Tt was my fault, then? I suppose it’s 
wicked in me, Mr. Dunn, but I’m glad 
if the Fishleys aren’t going to get the 
money. They don’t deserve it, and don’t 
especially need it.” 

“ Fortunately, they do not need it.” 

“ They'll put up a fight all the same.” 

*“T should not like to hold a brief for 
them. 
terest.” 

“Tt’s all as interesting as can be.” 

“You were not at the reading of the 
Will last Monday afternoon, and are per- 
haps unaware that in the seventh clause 
mention was made of supplementary in- 


saving. 


But this is a side issue of no in- 


structions, consigned to my charge, for 
the executors to act upon in the not prob- 
able contingency of one or more of the 
heneticiaries named failing to respect the 
testator’s wishes on a certain point.” 

“T knew of that.” 

“Well, Mr. Phipps, the 
step you took made the immediate ex- 
amination of that paper imperative. It 
cancels the whole of section VII., and di- 
rects the executors to pay over the various 


astonishing 


sums therein specified to such person or 
persons (of the five legatees named) as 
should be present at the testator’s funer- 
al in spite of his prohibition—the 
gregate sum to be divided share and share 
alike in case there should be two or more 
such persons. 


ag 


It is hardly necessary for 
me to say, Mr. Phipps, that the sum of 
seventeen thousand dollars falls to you.” 

The voung man leaned back on the tur- 
pentine-barrel, upon the head of which 
he had seated himself, and broke into one 
of those peculiar laughs of his—a laugh 
that could be seen but not heard. 

“T always thought there was a heap 
of fun in Unele Dan’el,” 
said Thomas Phipps. 
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SHORT HlSTORY OF 
UNITED 


A 


HIE ministers did p rsist, and there 
was revolution. Within less than a 
memorable 
Kast 
port, 


vear from thos autumn 
India Com- 
north and 
the colo- 
nies had set upia Congress at Philadel- 
phia, which looked from the first as if it 
meant to do things for which there was no 


days of 17735 when the 
pany’s ships came into 


south, with their cargoes of tea, 


law; and which did, in fact, within less 
than two vears after its first assembling, 
cut the bonds of which bound 


America to England. The colonists did not 


allegiance 


themselves spe ak or think of it as a body 
set up to 
their 
home, but only as 


govern them, or to determine 


relations with the government at 
a body organized for 
consultation and guidance,a general meet- 
ing of the Committees of Correspondence. 
But it was significant how rapidly, and 
upon how consistent and executive a plan, 
the for 
had developed, and how naturally, almost 
spontancously, they had come to 


arrangements correspondence 
a head 
in this “ Congress of Committees.” There 
were men in the colonies who were as 
quick to act upon their instinet of leader 
ship, and as apt and masterful at organ 
ization, as the English on the other side 
of the water who had checkmated Charles 
I.; and no doubt the thought of 
pendent and of ag 
resistance, came more readily to the 
of men of 


inde- 
action, even aggressive 
minds 
America, where 
all things were making and to be made, 
than in old England, 


action seemed antique and venerable. Mr. 


initiative in 


where every rule of 


Samuel Adams had been deliberately 
planning revolution in Massachusetts 


ever since 1768, the year the troops came 
to Boston to hold the town quiet while 
Mr. Townshend’s Acts strangled its trade; 
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rik REVOLUTION 
and he had gone the straight way to work 
about. He 


how to cloak his purpose and sedulously 


to bring it knew very well 
keep it hid from all whom it might shock 
or dismay or alienate. But the means he 
used were none the less ethicacious because 
those who acted with him could not see 
how far they led. 

It was he who had stood at the front 
the Massachusetts 


assembly to the Stamp Act; he who had 


of the opposition ot 


drafted the cireular letter of Massachu 
setts to the other colonies in 1768 
gesting concert of action against the 


Townshend Acts; he who had gone from 
the town meeting in Faneuil Hall to de- 
mand of Tlutehinson the immediate re 
moval of the troops, after the unhappy 
* of Mareh, 1770; he who had 
le d the town meeting which took effectual 
the landing of the 
tea from the East India Company’s ships. 
No man doubted that his hand had been 
in the the 
It was he who, last of all, as the 
troubles thickened, had bound the other 
Massachusetts to 


Massacre 


measures to prevent 


plan to throw the tea into 


harbor. 


towns of Boston in a 


common organization for making and 
propagating opinion by means of com- 
mittees of correspondence. It was late 
in 1772 when he proposed to the town 


that the other towns 


of the colony be invited to co-operate with 


mecting in Boston 


it in establishing committees of corre 
spondence, by means of which they could 
exchange views, and, if need were, concert 
action. The end of November had come 
before he 


complete in the matter; ‘and yet the few 


could make Boston’s initiative 


secant weeks that remained of the year 
were not gone before more than eighty 
towns had responded. 
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had invented a 


tremendously powertul engine of propa- 
ganda for such opinions and suggestions 
of action as he chose to put upon the 
wind or set afloat im his private corre 
pondence,—as he had, no doubt, fore- 
een, with his keen appreciation of the 


re 


vas, in etfect, a league of towns to watch 


inost effectual means of agitation. 


and to control the course of affairs. There 

as nothing absolute ly novel in the plan, 
except its formal completeness and its ap- 
as if of a stand- 
out of 


pearance of permanence, 
hy political 
hand. 


seven 


arrangement made 
In the year 1765, which was now 
by, Richard Henry Lee 
had taken an active part among his neigh- 
Virginia in forming the “ West- 
nd Association,” which drew many 

f the leading spirits of the great county 
of Westmoreland together in 


resistance to the Stamp Act. 


years 


bors 
morela 


cr meerted 
Four years 


later (1769) the Burgesses of Virginia, 
eut short in their regular session as a 


legislature by a sudden dissolution pro- 
claimed by their royal governor, met in 
Mr. Anthony IHlay’s house in Williams- 


burg and adopted the for 
a general non - 


resolutions 
importation association 


which 


orge Mason had drawn up, and 
which George Washington, Mr. Mason’s 


neighbor and eontidant, read and moved. 
There followed the immediate organiza- 
tion of local associations throughout the 
little commonwealth to see to the keep- 


ing of the pledge there taken. Virginia 


had no town meetings; each colony took 


its measures of non-importation and re- 
sistance to parliamentary taxation after 
its own fashion; but wherever there were 
Englishmen accustomed to political ac- 
tion there was always this thought of free 
association and quick and organized co- 
operation in the air, which no one was 
surprised at any time to see acted upon 
and made an instrument of agitation. 
What made the Massachusetts commit- 
tees of correspondence especially signiti- 
cant and especially telling in their effect 
upon affairs was that they were not used, 
like the “ Westmoreland Association,” 
or the non-importation of 
1769, merely as a means of keeping neigh- 
of a sim- 


associations 


bors steadfast in the observance 


ple resolution ot passive resistance, but 


were employed to develop opinion and 


originate action from month to month,— 


MONTILLY 


MAGAZINE. 
dilatory, defensive, or aggressive as oc- 


casion or a change of circumstances 


might demand. The non-importation as 
soclations had been powerful enough, as 
men had reason to know. The d 
not to import or use 
of the things upon which Parliament had 
laid a tax to be taken of the colonies, 

wink 


termination any 


oil, glass, paper, tea, or any of thi 


rest of the list—was not a thing all men 
had thought of or spontaneously agreed 
to. Certain leading gentlemen, like Mr. 
Mason and Colonel Washington, deemed 
it a serviceable means of constitutional 
resistance to the mistaken course of thi 
ministry, induced influential 
of the House of Burgesses to endorse it, 


members 


and formed 


associations to put it into 
effect,—to see to it that no one drank 
wine or tea which had been brought in 


Mr. 


he re 


under Townshend’s taxes. There 
only a 
moral compulsion, the “ pressure of opin- 
ion”; but it was no light matter to b 
censured and talked about by the leading 


people in your county as a person whi 


was no command of law 


defied the better sort of opinion and pre 
terred the 
the Associated opinion, spoken 
by influential men, proved a tremendous 


wine and tea to liberties of 


colony. 


engine of quiet duress, and the unwilling 
found it prudent to conform. It 
harder yet for the timid where commit- 


was 


tees of correspondence looked into and 
suggested opinion. Men could give up 
their wine, or women their tea, and still 
keep what opinions they pleased; but 


committees of correspondence sought out 
opinion, provoked discussion, forced men 
to take sides indifferent; more 
all, that Mr. Samuel 
Adams’s opinions were duly promulgated 
and established by argument. 

Men thought for themselves in Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Adams was too astut 
a leader to seem to force opinions upor 
them. He knew a better and more cei 
He drew Mr. Hutehinson, thu 
governor, into controversy, and provoked 
him to unguarded heat in the expression 
of his views as to the paramount author 
ity of Parliament and the bounden duty 
of the colonists to submit if they would 
not be accounted veritable rebels. TH: 


seem 


than saw to it 


tain way. 


let heat in the governor generate heat in 
those who loved the liberty of the colony: 
supplied patriots with arguments, phrases, 
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resolutions of right and privilege; watch- 
fully kept the fire alive; forced those who 
were strong openly to take sides and de- 
clare themselves,and those who were weak 
to think their infused 
agitation, disquiet, discontent, dissonance 
the and let 
everything that was being said or done 


with neighbors; 


of opinion into very air; 


run at once from town to town through 


the ever-talkative committees of corre- 
spondence. He sincerely loved the lib- 
erty to which America had been bred: 
loved affairs, and wanted nothing for 
himself, except the ears of his neigh- 
bors: loved the air of strife and the day 


of debate, and the busy concert of end- 
less agitation; was statesman and dema- 
gogue in one, and had now a eause which 
even slow and thoughtful men were eon- 
strained to deem just. 

The supplied fuel enough 
and to spare to keep alive the fires he 


ministers 


GENERAL THOMAS GAGE 


kindled; 


and presently the system of eom- 


mittees which he had devised for the 
towns of a single colony had been put 
into use to bring the several colonies 


themselves together. Opinion began to 


be made and moved and augmented upon 
a great scale. Spontaneous, no doubt, at 


first, at | was 


wart spontaneous alwavs, it 
elaborately, 


skilfully, persistently assist- 


ed, adde d to, made definite voeal, univer- 
sal_—now under the lead of men in one 
colony, again under the lead of those 


in another. Massachusetts, with her busy 
port and her noisy town meetings, drew 
the centre of the storm to herself; but 
the other colonies were not different in 
temper. Virginia, in particular, was as 
forward as Massachusetts. Virginia had 
got a new governor out of England early 
in 1772, John Murray. Earl of Dunmore, 
who let more than a vear go by from his 


first brief meeting with the Burgesses 
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summoned them again, because 
he liked their 
hev |i} 
ful temper; 


lack of submission as little 
ced his dark brow and master- 
but he suffered them to con- 
at last, in Mareh, 1773, and they 


rihwith 


vere 


vave him a taste of their qual 
ity, as little to his palate as he could have 
expected. 

Ifis majesty’s revenue - cutter Gaspes 
had been deliberately boarded and burned 
by Rhode Islanders in June, 1772, while 
the Virginian 


tardy 


Burgesses waited for their 
Williamsburg. The 
them news of great 
England 
lawless- 
determination of the 
offenders haled 
the winter they 


Summons to 
autumn had brought 
excitement in official cireles in 
over so daring an act of detiant 
and of the 
ministers to 
for 
heard of the 
to look sharply 


Hess, 
have the 
trial. In 


roval Commission sent over 


over sea 


into the matter, and see 
to the arrest and deportation of all chiefly 
They had but just assembled 
when this ominous news reach d Virginia. 
Dabney Carr, Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee, and Thomas Jefferson, young 
all, the 


Ilouse, privately associated themse lves for 


COnceriie d. 


men and radicals, members of 


the concert of measures to be taken in 


the common cause of the colonies. Upon 
their initiative the Burgesses resolved, 


when the news from Rhode Island came, 
to appoint at once a permanent Commit- 
instruct it to in- 
the 


about this royal commission; and ask the 


tee of Correspondence ; 
quire very particularly into facts 
other colonies to set up similar commit 
tees, for the « xchange of information con- 
cerning publie affairs and the mainten 
common understanding and 
concert in action. By the end of the year 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti 
eut, New ITampshire, and South Carolina 
had adopted the 
committees to work. 

Massachusetts, of 
Mr. Samuel Adams's 
agitation upon a larger seale. 
himself had long cherished the 
there might be such a connection estab- 
lished between the colonies. In the au- 
1770 he had indueed the Massa- 
chusetts assembly to appoint a commit- 
tee of correspondence, to communicate 


Mr. Arthur Lee, of Virginia, the 


colony’s agent in London, and with the 


anee of a 


suggestion and set their 


This 
new machinery of 
Adams 


wish that 


eourse., was 


tumn of 


with 


Speakers of the several colonial assem- 
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blic 


complishe dl little or 


and though the committee had ae 


had not 
writte the 


nothing, he 
but had 
next vear to Mr. Le« expressing the wish 
that “societies ” of * the 
able might be formed it 
the colonies to maintain a correspondenc 
with the 


This is a suddes 


been discouraged, 


most respect 


inhabitants ” 
friends in England in inter 
of colonial privilege. 
thought,” he 


said, “ and drops undigested 
from my pen;” but it must have seemed 
a natural thought to Mr. Lee, 


correspondence,—wit| 


enough 


whose Vast 
with 


had it 


a triend for the 


America, with Englishmen at 
acquaintances on the Continent, 
self, unaided, made many 
colonies oversea at the same time that 

kept the leading men of the colonies in 
formed of the opinions and the dangers 
England. But Mr. Adams’s 
town committees came first. It 
the little 
leaders in the Virginian 

Richard Ilenry Lee, 


Lee’s elder brother, Was one, 


breeding in 
was left 
for group of self-constituted 
assembly, ot 
Mr. Arthu 
to take the 


step which actually drew the colonies i 


whom 


active co-operation, when the time was 


ripe. It was, in part, through the sys 
tematic correspondence set afoot by the 
Virginian Burgesses that something lik 
a common understanding was arrived at 
the tea 


as to what should be done when 


came in: and the lawless defianee of thi 
colonists in that matter brought the min 
isters in England to such a temper that 
there were presently new and very excit 
ing subjects of correspondence between 
the committees, and affairs ran fast tow 
ard a erisis. 

Teas to the value of no less than eigh 
teen thousand pounds sterling had been 
thrown into the harbor at Boston on that 
memorable night of the sixteenth of De 
cember, 1773, when “ Captain Mackintosh,” 
the redoubtable leader of the South End 
toughs of the lively little town, was per 
mitted for the nonce to lead his betters: 
but what aroused the ministers and put 
Parliament in a heat much 
the loss ineurred by the East India Con 


was not so 
pany or the outery of the merchants in 
volved as the startling significance of the 
act, and the unpleasant evidence which 
every day came to hand that all the colo 
nies alike were ready to resist. After 
the tea had been sent away, or stored in 
damp cellars. or thrown into the harbor, 
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at Philadelphia, Charleston, 
New York, and 
the leaders of the 
each place prete rred, 


Boston, as 
mobs at 
ther 


H 


was an instant spread ot 


Virginia’s method of union. 
hastened 


Six more colonic s 


to appoint Committees of 
and 


direct 


( orrespondence, put 


themselves in com 
munication with the men at 


at Williams 


were forming 


and 
who 


Boston 
burg 

opinion and planning modes 
of redress. Only Pennsy] 
vania held off. The tea had 
shut out at Philadel- 
phia, as elsewhere, but the 
of the 
ready vet to 


been 


leaders colony wer 


not follow so 
fast in the paths of agita 
Mem 


how 


and resistance. 
of 
ever, hardly noticed the ex 
It was Boston 
thought of and chief 
ly condemned as a_hot-bed 
of lawlessness. Not 
to 
quite so plainly or so intem 
perately as Mr. Venn. “ The 


tion 
bers Parliament, 
ption. 
th 


every 


one ready spt ak 
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town of Boston ought to be 
their 
and he 

“You will never meet 


knocked about ears 


destroyed,” said. 


with 


By Mr. HUTCHINSON, 


Lieutenant-Governor of the MaSSaCuusETs Province. 


proper obedience to the laws 


of this until 
have destroyed that nest o4 
But though 
were so outspoken, no doubt 
found 


country vou 


locusts.” 


few 


such view 


many 
nearly to their taste, and FAC-SIMILE 
pleasantly enough suited to 


their temper. 
At any rate, the ministers 
went a certain way towards acting upon it. 


In 


the Llouse the ce spatches from America, 


Mareh, 1774, after communicating to 


the leaders of the government, now under 
Lord 


drastic measures. 


North, proposed and carried very 
By one bil they closed 
the port of Boston, transferring its trade 


after the first of June to the older port ot 


Salem. Since the headstrong town would 
not have the tea, it should have no trade 
at all. By another bill they suspended 
the charter of the colony. third 
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they made provision for the quartering 


of troops within the province; and by a 
fourth they legalized the transfer to Eng 
land of trials growing out of attempts to 
quell riots in the colony. News lingered 
on the waiting for the in 
those the critical of 
what had been done in Parliament moved 
It was the second 


wind, 


days, and news 


no faster than the rest. 


of June before the text of the new stat- 
utes was known in Boston. That same 
month, almost upon that very day, 
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Thomas Hutchinson, the constant-mind- 


ed governor whom Samuel Adams _ had 
tricked, hated, and beaten in the game 
of polities, left his perplexing post and 
took ship to England, never to return. 
Born nd bred in Massachusetts, of the 


colony itself, he had never- 
theless stood steadfastly 
the 
best 


d sutfered 


to his duty as 
Mas- 
Ile 


men would 


dee ming 
by the 
more than most 


licer of 


crown, 


ehusetts rved law. 


have endured, but his sufferings had not 


Well as 


him with passion. Ile knew as 
ie real state of affairs 
though he looked at them 


not as the people’s advo- 


inv man t 
colony, 
as governor, 


cate, 


went to England to make 
The prev- 


ale 


them clear to the 


how 
ministers. 
alence of a spirit of opposition to govern- 
ment in the plantation,” he had already 
the 


growth 


them, “is natural 


ot the 


written conse- 
otf colonies 
and not 


king or 


quence great 


so remote from the parent state, 
the 


promoters of 


ie etlect of oppression in 
his servants, as the this 


spirit would have the world to believe.” 


It would be 


nent of difhculties if he 


of good omen for the settle- 
could make the 
ministers see that the spirit which so an- 


gered them natural, and not born 


Was 


of mer rebellion. 
Mr. Hutchinson left General Gage 


governor in his stead—at onee gov- 
ernor and military commander. Gage 


was to faee a season of infinite trouble, 


and, as men soon learned, did not 
know how to face it either with pa- 
tienc or with tact and judgment. 


The 
the suspension of the Massachusetts echar- 


news of Boston’s punishment and of 


ter, of the arrangement for troops, and of 
the legal establishment of methods of 
trial against which all had protested,— 
the affair, 

had an instant 
and most disturbing effect upon the other 


and, in the case of (Graspee 


successfully protested, 
as well as upon those who were 
affected. The 


Massachusetts. 


colonies, 
ministers 
They 


most directly 


eould not isolate 


dealing 


were with men more statesman- 
like than themselves, who did not need 
to see their own liberties directly struck 


at to recognize danger, though it was not 
They had protested in 
the time of the Stamp Act, which affect- 
ed them all; this time they protested even 
emphatically 


vet their danger. 


more against measures 
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more significant, they had now means 


aimed at Massachusetts alone. 


hand for taking action in common. 
Virginia no doubt seemed to the min 
isters in England far enough away fron 
Massachusetts, but her Burgesses 
upon the first news of what Parliament 
was doing,—a month before the text 
the obnoxious Acts had reached Boston 
In May, 1774, they ordered that 
first, the day the Boston Port Bill 
to go into effect, be set apart as a day 
of fasting and prayer, 


acter 


June 


Was 


prayer that civil 
war might be averted and that the peopl 
of America might be united in a com 
Dunmore promptly dissolved 
them for their pains; but they quietly 


mon cause, 


assembled again in the long room of the 
Raleigh Tavern; issued a eall thence to 
the other colonies for a general Congress: 
and directed that a freely 
chosen by the voters of the colony as they 
had should 
there, in that same room of the Raleigh, 
on the first day of August following, t: 
final measures with regard to Vir 
ginia’s part in the common action hope 
for in the autumn. The 
they gave a ball in honor of Lady Dun 
more and her daughters, in all good tem 
per, as they had previously arranged to 
do—as if nothing had happened, and as 
if to show how little what they had don 
was with them a matter of personal feel 
ing or private intrigue, how much a mat 
ter of dispassionate duty. They had not 
acted singularly or alone. Rhode Island, 
New York, and Massachusetts herself had 


asked 


convention, 


themselves been, assembk 


take 


next evenihy 


also for a general “ Congress of 


Committees.” The Massachusetts assem 
bly had locked its doors against the gov 
dissolve it, 
had completed its choice of a 


ernor’s messenger, sent to 
until it 
committee “to meet the committees ap- 
pointed by the several colonies to con 
sult together upon the present state ot 
the colonies.” It was chiefly 
Massachusetts called that the other col 
onies responded, but the movement seem 
ed general, almost spontaneous. Vir 
Massachusetts sent their real 
leaders, as the other colonies did; and 
September saw a notable gathering at 
Philadelphia.—a gathering from which 
conservatives as well as radicals hoped 
to see come forth some counsel of wisdom 
and accommodation. 


beeaus 


ginia and 
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Every colony but Georgia sent dele- 
Not all who at- 
tended had been regularly elected by the 
The Virginian dele- 


gates had been elected by Virginia’s Au- 


gates to the Congress. 
colonial assemblies. 
gust convention, a body unknown to the 


there had 
heen no timely sessions of the assemblies 


law; in some of the colonies 
it which a choice could be made, and rep- 
resentatives had accordingly come from 
them who had been appointed by their 
Committees of Correspondence » or elected 
the the town and 
county voting-places. But no one doubt- 
ed any group of delegates real represent- 


directly by voters at 


atives——at any rate of the predominant 
New 
conserva- 


had 


chosen men who were expected to speak 


political party in their colony. In 
York and the 


tives had had the upper hand, 


Pennsylvania 


and 


for measures of accommodation and for 
In the other colonies, 
if only for the nonee, the more radieal 
party had prevailed, and had sent repre- 
sentatives who were counted on to speak 
unequivocally for the liberties of the eol- 
the hazard of uttering 
urging which 


obedience to law. 


even at 
and 
seem revolutionary and defiant. 


onies, 
words action might 

It was noteworthy and significant how 
eareful a selection had been made of dele- 
gates. No doubt the most notable group 
the group of Virginians: Colonel 
Washington; that “ masterly man,” Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, as Mr. John Adams ealled 
him, as effective in Philadelphia as he 
had the House of 
Patrick Henry, whose speech was so sin- 


was 


been in Burgesses; 
gularly compounded of thought and fire; 
Edmund Pendleton, who had read 
thing but law-books and knew nothing 
but business, and yet showed such win- 
ning and eonvineing frankness 
debate; Colonel Tlarrison, 
brusque country gentleman, without art 


no- 


grace 


withal in 


or subterfuge, downright and emphatie; 
Mr. Bland, alert and formidable at sixty- 
four, with the steady insight of the life- 
long student; and Mr. Peyton Randolph, 
their official leader and spokesman, whom 
the Congress chose its President, a man 
full of address, and 
privilege with him as a right inherited. 
Samuel Adams and John Adams _ had 
come from Massachusetts, with Mr. Cush- 
ing and Mr. Paine. South Carolina had 
sent two members of the Stamp Act Con- 


seeming to carry 
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gress of 1765, Mr. Christopher Gadsden 
and Mr. John Rutledge, with Mr. Edward 
Rutledge also, a youth of twenty-five, and 
plain Mr. Lynch, clad in homespun, as 
direct and sensible and above ceremony 
as Colonel Harrison. Connecticut’s chief 
spoke sman was Roger She rman, rough as 
a peasant without, but in counsel very 
like a state sman, and in all things a hard 
headed affairs. New York 
represented by Mr. John Jay, not vet 
thirty, but of the quick parts of the schol 


ar and the principles of a man of honor. 


man of was 


Joseph Galloway, the well pois d Speaker 
and leader of her House of Assembly; 
John Dickinson,the thoughtful author of 
the famous “ Letters ” 176s, 
a quiet statement, Mr. 
Thomas Mifflin, the well-to-do merchant, 
represented Pennsylvania. It take 
it all in all, an assembly of picked men, 
fit for critical business. 

Not that there was any talk of actual 
revolution in the air. 
the 
nice balance of parties, its members act 
ing, for the part, admirable 
candor and individual independence. A 
good deal said conjectured 
about the “brace of Adamses ” 
the Massachusetts 
Adams, 


long ago, 


Farmer's 
master of 


Was, 


The seven Wee ks’ 


conference of Congress disclosed a 


most with 
was 
who led 
Samuel 
settle d 
lift 


delegation, 


now past fifty-two, and 


with subtle art, to his 


long business, and pleasure, of popular 


leadership, which no man understood bet- 
ter; and John Adams, his cousin, a 
younger man by thirteen vears, at once 
less simple and easier to read, vain and 


transparent, — transparently honest, ir- 


regularly gifted. It was said they were 
for independence, and meant to take the 
leadership of the Congress into their own 
hands. But it turned differently. 
If they were for independence, they 
shrewdly cloaked their purpose; if they 
were ambitious to lead, they were prudent 
enough to forego their wish and to yield 


out 


leadership, at any rate on the floor of 
the Congress, to the interesting men who 
represented Virginia, and who seemed of 
their own spirit in the affair. 

There was a marked difference between 
what the said aloud, for the 
hearing of the world, and what it did, in 
order quietly to make its purpose of de- 
feating the designs of the ministers ef- 
fective. 


Congress 


At the outset of its sessions it 


thes 
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near to vie lding itself to the initia- 


ive and leadership of its more conserva- 


tive members, headed by Joseph Gallo- 
iv, the trusted leader of the Pennsyl 
vanidns, a stout loyalist, but for all that 
sincere patriot and thorough-going ad- 
vocate he legal rights of the colonies. 


“oposed a memor il to the crown 


asking for a confederate government for 
the colonies, under a legislature of their 
vn choosing, very like the government 
Mr. Franklin had made a plan for twenty 
vears ago in the Congress at Albany; and 
his sug n failed acceptance by 
nly a very narrow margin when put to 
the vote Even Edward Rutledge, of 
South Carolin who spoke more hotly 
than 1 st men for the liberties of the 

lonies, declared it an “almost perfect 


and the Congress, rejecting it, 


other. It turned, rather, 


writing of state 


substituted 


papers, and al 
the 


Its committees drew 


closer organization of colonies for 
eoneert of action. 
memorials to 
Britain and to the 


North America, their 


and a deelara 


up an address to the king, 
the people of Great 
British 


subjects, 


people of 
fellow solemn 
t so earnest, so moderate in 


and 


dent and so admirable a quiet passion of 


ion of rights, 


tone, reasoned urged with so evi 


conviction, as to win the deep and out 
their 
pulses of liberal 


both 


spoken admiration of friends in 
Parliament and stir the 
minded men everywhere on sides 
ot the “Cul 

For them 
they ordered a closer and more ef 
the col 


policy of a rigor- 


So much was for the world. 
selves, 


feetive association throughout 


onies to earry out the 


ous non-importation and non-consump 
tion of certain classes of British goods 
as a measure of trade against the Ene- 


lish government’s policy of colonial taxa- 
tion. It 


rang very imp rative, 


recommended, in terms which 
that in each colony 


should be 


town or county, according to the colony’s 


1 committee formed in every 
loeal administrative organization, which 
should be that 
every oversight 


charged with seeing to it 


one within its area of 


actually ke pt, and did not evade a the non- 
that 


act under the direction of 


importation agreement; these com- 


t] ntral Committee ot 


mittees shi 
Correspondence 
in each eolony: and that the several co- 


lonial Committees of 


( ‘orrespondence 
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should in their 


to 


turn report to and put 


the suggestions of the genera 


Congress of Committees at Philadelphia 


For the ¢ 


breaking up 


ongress, 


Upon al 
the conelusion of its business in October, 
re solved to meet again in May of the next 


vear, should the government in England 
hot sooner accede to its pravers for a rad 
ical change ot policy towards the col 


Ones, Its machine ry of surveillance was 
complete. No mi 
local 


Importation policy 


meanwhil in could Cs 


cupe the eves of the committees, 


Disregard of the non 
meant that | 
and that he 


about as 


is name would be published, 
would be 


ho 


dilige nthy talked 
The 
Congress ordered that any colony which 
Associa 
tion should be regarded as hostile to “ th 
Samuel Adams 


himself had not had a more complete SVs 


On Was no patriot. 


into the new 


deeline dl to enter 


libe rtic sof this country.” 


tem of surveillance or of inquisitorial 
pressure upon individual conduet and 
opinion at hand in his township com 


the col 


no hal 


mittees of 


correspondence. — In 
onies where sentiment ran 
could escape the subtle coercion. 

Such action was the more worthy ot 
remark because taken very quietly, and 
as if the Congress had of course the right 
to lead, to speak for the majority and 
the 
united and acting like a single body poli- 
tie. Ther 


citement, no fearful looking 


command the minority in colonies, 
was no haste, no unusual ex- 

for troubl 
in the proceedings of this new and quite 
On the 


minds 


unexampled assembly. 
had 


throughout all 


contrary, 
its members sutliciently at 
their busi- 
the attrae- 
tive social ways of the busy, well-appoint 


to enjoy 


ness the entertainments and 


ed, cheerful, gracious town, the chief city 
which there 
and 
were as frequent almost as debates, calls 


of the colonies, in Was so 


much to interest engage. Dinings 
after 
evening was beguiled with wine and to 

The dele- 
understand 
each other as men do who are upon terms 


as committee meetings. Evening 


baeeco and easy wit and chat. 


learned to know and 


gates 


and lasting 


friendships among the people of the hos- 


of intimaey; made happy 
pitable place; drank in impressions which 
broadened and bettered their thinking, 
as if they had seen the several colonies 
the 
dealing from day to day; and went home 


with whose representatives were 
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cleared 


hopeful vision of affair 


with a and sobered and withal 

It was well to have their views so stead- 
ed. Events moved fast, and with all but 
Massachusetts 


affairs to 


r portent. coul 


ores d 


be still, and quickly 


issue of actual revolu- 


ion. Before the Congress 
met again her leaders 


themselves to an pen 


irrevocably committed 
with the 
the people of the 

had 


ready to 


breach govern 
ment; 

province shown them 
selves support 
them with 


boldness ; 


meant to 


extraordinary 
and all wl 
hae 


stand with 


stubborn lit 


distressed and 
tle commonwealth found 


themselves likewise inevi 
tably committed to extreme 


The Massachu 


not only 


measures, 
setts men deeply 
resented the 

their charter, 
the legal 
ment to suspend it. On the 
ninth of 1774, 
four days after the assem 
bling of the ut 
Philadelphia, delegates from 
Boston the 
towns in Suffolk County in 
Massachusetts had met in 
convention and. flatly 
complained of, 
tional, ought to be obeved; 


suspension of 
dk nied 
Parlia 


the 
right of 


Sx pt 
Congress 


and other 


that the 
‘onstitu- 
not that th: 
new judges appointed under the Act of 


ar clare d 


being unc 


Suspension ought not to be regarded or 
suffered to act; that the collectors of 
taxes ought to be advised to the 
them 
and that, 


retain 
moneys collected, rather than turn 
into General Gage’s treasury: 
in view of the extraordinary crisis which 
hand, the people ought to be 
counselled to 
deed, with any purpose of provoking hos- 


seemed at 


prepare for war,—not, in- 
tilities, but in order, if necessary, to re 
The declared also for 
a provincial congress, to take the place 
of the couneil of their 
pended charter, and 
the action of the Congress at 


aggression. 


sist 
legislative sus 
resolved to regard 
Philadel- 
phia as law for the common action of the 
colonies, 


What gave these resolutions grave sig- 
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nite 
( 


imeance was that the Con gress at Phii 
adelphia unhesitatingly declared, upon 


their receipt, that the whole continent 


ought to support Massachusetts in- her 


resistance to the 


uneonstitutional changes 


government, and that any person 


whe should accept office within the prov- 
under the new order of things ought 
More- 


stand 


to be 


over, 


considered a public enemy. 
the Suffolk did 


Their temper, it seemed, was the 


towns not 
alone. 

Other towns 
kind; be- 


Philadelphia had 


adjourned, Massachusetts actually had set 


Tempe ig ot thre whole colony. 
the 


‘ongress at 


took action of 
fore the ( 


same 


up a virtually independent provincial 


congress. General Gage had summoned 
the regular assembly of the provinee te 
at Salem, the new capital under the 
the fifth of 


October, but had withdrawn the summons 


meet 
parliamentary changes, on 
as he saw signs of disaffection multiply 
and his dwindle to a 
shadow outside his military lines at Bos- 
Th 


nevert he less, 


authority mere 


ton. members of the assembly econ- 


vened and finding no gov- 


ernor to meet them, resolved themselves 


into a provincial congress and appointed 


ae 
4 
‘<a 
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a Committee of Safe tv to act as the pro 
The old 


dissolve d, a 


visional executive of the colony. 


government was virtually 
revolutionary government substituted. 
The substitution involved ev ry hazard 


A people school- 


habituated to civil order and to 


of license and disorder. 
ed and 
thie daily practice of self-government, as 
Massachusetts had 


suffer utter demoralization or 


been, 


ie people of 
could not 
lose wholly and of a sudden its sobriety 
and conscience in matters of public busi 
But 


Was 


it was a perilous thing that 


hess, 


there for a time no law outside of 
the fortifications which General Gage had 
thrown across Boston Neck, to defend the 
town against possible attack from its own 
and irregu- 
lar committees took the place of officers 


The 


committees were often self - constituted, 


neighbors. ‘Town meetings 


of government in every locality. 
the meetings too often disorderly and ir 
fell 
into the hands of those who acted first: 
the hot-headed 
and violent are always at such times the 


regularly summoned. Everything 


and inasmuch as more 


first to act, many sober men who would 
fain have counselled restraint and pru- 
dence, and the maintenance so far as 


of the old order, were silenced 
The 


action 


might be 


or overridden. gatherings at which 


concerted was determined upon 


were too often like mere organized mobs. 
Men too often obtained asecendeney for 
the time being who had no elaim but 


audacity and violence of passion upon the 


confidence of their followers; and many 
things happened under their lead rship 
which it was afterwards pleasant to for- 
get. No man of consequence who would 
not openly and actively put himself upon 
the treated 
much as toleration. General Gage pres- 
found Boston and all the 
area within his lines filling up, aecord- 


popular side was with so 


ently narrow 
ingly,with a great body of refugees from 
the neighboring towns country- 
sides. 

Not only those who sided with the 
English power because of fear or inter- 
place hold rs, 


chants who hoped to get their trade back 


est, sycophants, mer- 
through favor, weak men who knew not 
which side to take and thought the side 
of government in the long-run the safer, 

but many a man of dignity and sub- 


stance also, and many a man of serupu- 
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lous principle who revered the ancient 
English which he had 
been obedient with sincere and loyal at 
left his sought thi 


protection of Gage’s troops. The vigil 


power to alwavs 


fection, home and 
anee of the local committees effectual 
purged the population outside Boston, as 
the 
hot ready to 
There 


military 


weeks went by, ot those who wert 
revolutiot 


like 


as well as 


countenance a 
besides, something 
Boston 


was, very 
rule outside 
within it. The provincial congress met 


while necessary, from month to month, 
upon its own adjournment, and, promi 
nent amongst other matters of business, 
diligently devoted itself to the enrolment 
and organization of a numerous and effi 
cient militia. Loeal as well as general 
commanders were chosen; there was con- 
stant drilling on village greens; fire-arms 
and ammunition were not difficult to get: 
and an active militia constituted a very 
the 


concerning 


effective auxiliary in consolidation 
ot local 


rights and the proper means of vindieat 


opinion colonial 
ing them. 

It is the familiar story of revolution: 
the active and efficient concert of a com 
paratively small number controlling the 
whole communities at a 
doubt and There 

difference of opinion among 


action of mo 


ment of crisis. Was 
not much 
thoughtful 


gard to the policy which the ministers in 


men in the colonies with r 
England had recently pursued respecting 
America. It 
that it was unprecedented, unwise, and in 
the 
had time out of mind been permitted to 


was agreed on all hands 


plain derogation of what colonists 
regard as their unquestioned privileges 
loeal 


Some men engaged in trade at the colo 


in matters of self - government. 


nial ports had, it is true, found the new 
policy of taxation and enforced restric 
tions much to their own interest 
The Sugar Act of 1732, which cut at the 
heart of the New England trade with the 
French West Indies, and which 
ville and Townshend had, in these last 
disturbing tried to had 
been passed in the first instance at th 
Boston who 
sugar-growing in the 


very 


Gren 


vears, enforce, 


suggestion of a merchant 
interested in 
British islands from whence the Act bade 


was 


the colonial importers take all their 
sugar, molasses, and rum; and no doubt 
there were many in all the American 
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ports who would have profited handsome 
ly by the the Naviga- 
tion Acts. But, however numerous these 
may have been, they were at most but 


enforcement otf 


a small minority. For a vast majority 
of the merchants the enforcement of the 
Merchants as 
well as farmers, too, were hotly 
taxes put upon their 
own ports by an act of Parlia- 
They 
jealous of any invasion of their 
rights otf 


Acts meant financial ruin. 
against 
them in 
infinitely 


ment. were 


accustomed self-gov 


ernment under their revered 


charter. Governor 


himself, 


and anel ht 
Hutchinson 
the 


liament law, and thought it 


though he 
Par- 


his 


deemed commands of 


own bounden duty as an officer 
of the crown to execute 
declared in the 
frankest fashion to the 
ministers 
that their 
unjust and mistaken. 
But, while men’s sen 


them, 


thems« Ives 


poliey was 


timents coneurred in a 
their 
judgments parted eom 
pany at the choice ot 
what should be 
Men of a 
and sober way of think- 
for- 
who 


sense of wrong, 


done. 
conservative 
large 


ing; men of 


tune or business, 
knew what they had at 
should disorders 


arise or law set 


stake 


who bn as 
there 


aside; men 
lieved that 

bringing the government to another tem- 
the 


colonies, and who passionately preferred 


were pacific ways of 


per and method in dealing with 
the ways of peace to ways of violence and 
threatened revolution, arrayed themselves 
and at 


law lessness 


instinctively once against 
plan that 


lion. 


every 
meant rebel- 
They mustered very strong indeed, 
both in numbers and in influence. They 
bore, many of them, the oldest and most 
honored names of the colony, in Massa- 
chusetts, where the storm first broke, and 
were men of substance and training and 
Their 
counsels of prudence were ignored, never- 
inevitable. Opinion 
formed itself with quick and heated im- 


schooled integrity of life besides. 


theless, —as was 
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pulse in the brief space of those first 


critical months of irritation and excite- 
ment; and these men, though the natural 
leaders ot the colony, were despised, re 
jected, proscribed, as men craven, and 
lacking the essential spirit « ither of lib 
erty or of patriotism. 
no doubt a time when it 


It was was 


ROGER SHERMAN 


necessary that something should be done, 

as well as something said. It was in- 
tolerable to the spirit of most of the peo- 
ple, when once they were roused, to sit 
{ their charter, 
a closing of their chief port, the appoint- 


still under a suspension « 


ment of judges and governors restrained 
by none of the accustomed rules of pub- 
lic authority amongst them, and tamely 
utter written protests only, carrying obe- 
dience to what seemed to them the length 
of sheer servility. It happened that there 
had the hateful and 
extraordinary parliamentary measures of 
1774 an Act extending the boundaries of 
the province of Quebec to the Ohio River 
establishing form of 
government within the extended province. 


gone along with 


an arbitrary 


\ 
/ 
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Its 


to do 


It was a measure long ago planned. 
that 


with the ministers’ 


passage at time had nothing 
quarrel with the self- 
thi But it 


interpreted in America as 


governing colonies to south. 
Was instantly 
an attempt to limit the westward expan 
able colonies which, 


Massachusetts, 


sion of the 
like 


govern themselve $5 


arrogated the right to 
and it of course add- 
ed its quota of exasperation to the irrita- 
the It 
than idle to treat ministers who sent such 


tions of moment. seemed worse 
a body of revolutionary statutes over sea 
to be 
tional rulers who could be brought 
more lawful 


pamphlets 


constitu- 
to a 
by 


executed reasonable 


as 


and moderate course 
and public 
of the 


agitation. 


despatches 
and all the slow 

of ordinary Of 
course, too, Samuel Adams and those who 


and 
meetings, rest 


machinery 


acted with him very carefully saw to it 
that 
decline 


agitation should not lose its zest or 
to the humdrum 
nary excitement. They kept their alarm 
bells pealing night and day, and 
lant that feeling should not 

or fall tame. And they worked upon gen- 


levels of ordi- 


were 


vigil subside 


The true Sons of Liberty 


And Supporters of the Non-Importation 


Agreement, 


RE determined to réfent any the leaft 
Infult or Menace offer'd to any one or 
more of the feveral Committees ap- 

pointed by the Body at Faneuil-Hall, and 


chaftife any one or more of them 


deferve ; and will alfo fupport the Printers 
in any Thing the Committees fhall defire 


them to print. 


«AS a Warning to,any one that fhall 
affront as aforefaid, upon fure Infor- 
mation given, one of thefe Advertife- 
ments will be pofted up at the Door 
or Dwelling-Houfe of the Offender. 


HANDBILL 


OF THE TRUE SONS LIBERTY 


Ot 
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uine matter. They knew the temper of 
average men in the colony much better 
than their did, 


and touched it with a much truer instinet 


conservative opponents 


in their appeals. Their utterances went 
to the quick with most plain men, 
they spoke to 
They as well 
sentiment, and the minds they touched 
Their doe- 
trine of liberty was the ancient tradition 
of the colony. 


and 
a community of plain men. 
to conviction 


Spoke as to 


were thoroughly awakened. 
The principles they urged 
had been urged again and again by every 
champion of the chartered liberties of the 
colonies, and seemed native to their very 
air. 

If not constitutional statesmen, they 
were at least the veritable spokesmen of 
all men of action, and of the real 
and file of the colonists about them, 
Patrick Henry John 
Adams had read to Ilenry, while the first 
Congress Philadelphia, 
Joseph Ilawley’s opinion that what the 
ministers had done made it necessary to 
fight. 
eried the high-spirited Virginian. 


rank 
as 
Virginia. 


was in 


Was sitting in 


‘IT am of that man’s opinion,” 
That 
was what men said every- 
where, unless imperatively 
held back 
temperament, or 
or an unusual, indomi- 
table conviction of 
abiding duty, upon what- 


from action by 
interest, 


law 


ever exigency or provoca- 


tion. It is not certain 
that there could be count- 
ed in Massachusetts so 
much as a majority for 
resistance in those first 
days of the struggle for 
right; but it is certain 


that those who favored ex- 


as they 


treme measures the 
more effective spirit of 
initiative amongst them, 


the best concert of action, 
the more definite purpose, 
the surest instinct 
leadership, and stood with 
true interpretative insight 


for the latent convietion 
of right which underlay 
and supported every co- 


lonial charter in America. 
And not only every co- 
lonial charter, but the 
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The ques- 
for all set- 
question of 


constitution of England itself. 


be once 
the 


iwainst 


tion now te 
tled, 1 reality, 
as 


ment; 


Was, 
personal 
and that question had of late foreed 
itself upon men’s thoughts in England no 
less than in America. It was the 


as well as of 


govern- 


burden 


of every quiet every impas- 


sioned page in Burke’s Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents, published in 1770 
The Parliament of 1774 did not repre- 
sent England any more than it repre- 


America, either in 
r principle. So ill distributed 
was the suffrage and the right of repre- 
sentation that great centres of population 


sented the colonies in 


purpose ¢ 


had searcely a spokesman in the 


Com- 


Wed) 
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mons, while little hanidets, once populous 
but still returned 
bers who assumed to speak for the ecoun- 
So 


how deserted, mem- 


try. many voters were directly un- 
der the influence of members of the 
House of Lords, as tenants and depend- 
ants; so many members of the House 
of Lords were willing to put themselves 
and the seats which they controlled in 
the Commons at the service of the king, 
in return for honors and favors received 
or hoped for; so many elections to the 
Lower House were corruptly controlled 


by the so full was Parliament, in 
short, of placemen and of men who count- 
ed upon the crown’s benefactions, that the 


excluded from its 


eourt 


nation seemed own 
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councils, and the king acted as its mas- 

without serious let or hinderance. 
The Whig party, which stood for con- 

stitutional 


ter 


privilege, was utterly dis- 
Some Whigs had followed 


Chatham to the end, despite his uncer- 


organized. 


tain temper, his failing health, his per- 
verse treatment of his friends; some had 
followed, rather, the Marquis of Rocking- 
tenure of 

1766, had been but long enoug! 


ham, whose brief power, in 


to effect 
the re peal of the odious Stamp Act; but 


nothing could hold the divergent personal 
elements of the party together, and there 
was no place for a party of principle and 
independence in an unrepresentative Par- 
liament packed with the “ king’s friends.” 
Ministries fell the 
king’s pleasure, and were Whig or Tory 


rose or according to 
as he directed, without change of major- 
“ Not only did he 
the House 
in all matters of for- 


ity in the Commons. 
direct the 
nominally obeved 


minister” whom 


eign and domestie policy, but he instruct- 
ed him as to the management of debates 
in Parliament, suggested what motions 
should be made or opposed, and how mea- 


should be The 


his when 


sures Ilouses 
Chat- 
ham was gone, no man could withstand 
him. 


earried.” 
were to command; and 
Persons not of the ministry at all, 
but the private and irresponsible advisers 
of the king, became the real rulers of the 
The Duke of Grafton, who be- 
head of the 
not own 


eountry. 
the 
ment in 


nominal 


L768, 


came govern- 


was his 
did or 
North, who sueceeded him in 


the 


master 
and Lord 
1770, was 
mouth- 


in what he propose 


nothing more than king’s 
piece, 

Thoughtful men in England saw what 
all this meant, and deemed the liberties 
of England as much jeoparded as the 
liberties of America. And the very men 
who saw to the heart of the ominous sit- 
uation in England 


enough, the men who spoke most fearless- 


were, significantly 
lv and passionately in Parliament in de- 
of America,—statesmen like Chat- 
ham and Burke, frank soldiers like Col- 
onel Barré, political free lances like the 
reckless John Wilkes, and all the grow- 
ing company of agitators in London and 
elsewhere whom busied 
It was the group gather- 
ed about Wilkes in London who formed, 
under Horne Tooke’s leadership, the fa- 


fene 


the government 
itself to erush. 
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mous “Society for supporting the Bill 
of Rights,” which Samuel Adams 
proposed, in his letter to Arthur Lee in 
1771, that similar societies, to be formed 
in the several colonies in America, should 
put themselves in active co-operation by 
Those who attacked th 
prerogative in England were as roundly 
denounced as those 


America. 


with 


corresponds nee. 


who re 


Wilkes 


traitors as 


sisted Parliament in 


was expelled from the House of Com- 
mons; the choice of the Westminster 
electors who had chosen him was arbi- 


trarily set aside and annulled; those who 
protested with too much hardihood were 
thrown into prison or fined; but every 
arbitrary step taken only increased the 
rising sense of uneasiness in the country. 
The London mob rioting 


was raised; 


spread through the country till there 
seemed to be chronic disorder; writers 
like “Junius” sprang up to tease the 
government with stinging letters which 


ho could successfully answer, be 


cause no one could 


one 
match their wit or 
point; an independent press came almost 
suddenly and because 
there was no opinion expressed in the 


into existence; 
IHlouse of Commons worthy of being eall- 
ed the opinion of the nation, publie opin- 
ion formed and asserted itself outside the 
ITouses, and began to clamor uncomfort- 
ably for radical constitutional reforms. 
Mr. Wilkes was expelled the House in 
1769, Just as the trouble in America was 
thickening towards storm; and long be- 
fore that trouble was over it had become 
plain to every man of enlightened prin- 
ciple that agitation in England and resist- 
ance in America had one and the same 
the rectification of the whole 
spirit and method of the English govern- 
ment. 

George III. had too small a mind to 
rule an empire, and the fifteen years of 


object, 


his personal supremacy in affairs (1768- 
1785) were years which bred a revolution 
in England no less inevitably than in 
America. Tis stubborn instinet of mas- 
tery made him dub the colonists “ rebels ” 
upon their first show of resistance; he 
deemed the repeal of the Stamp Act a 
fatal act of weak compliance, which had 
only “inereased the pretensions of the 
Americans to absolute 
Chatham he 
tion ” 


independence.” 


called a “trumpet of sedi- 
because he praised the colonists 


GENERAL 


for their spirited assertion of their rights. 
The nature of the man was not sinister. 
Neither he had 
purpose of making of the colo- 
nists. 


ministers 
‘slaves ” 
Their measures for the regulation 


his 


nor any 


of the colonial trade were incontestably 
conceived upon a model long ago made fa- 
miliar in practice,and followed precedents 
Their 
moderate and 
sensible enough in themselves, and were 


long ago accepted in the colonies. 
financial measures were 
conceived in the ordinary temper of law- 
making. What they did not understand 
or allow for was American opinion. 
What the Americans, on their part, did 
not understand or allow for was the spirit 
in whieh Parliament had in fact acted. 
They did not dream with how little com- 
ment or 
or how absolutely without any conscious 
theory as to 


reckoning upon consequences, 


power or authority, such 
statutes as those which had angered them 


HOR 


ATIO) GATES 


were passed; how members stared in the 
Commons at Mr. Burke’s passionate pro- 
tests and high-pitched arguments of con- 
stitutional unaffectedly 
astonished the rebellious 
outbreak which followed in the colonies. 


priv ile ge; how 


they were at 
And, because they were surprised and 
had intended no tyranny, but simply the 
proper government of trade and the ade- 
quate support of administration through- 
out the dominions of the crown, as the 
ministers had represented these things to 
them, members of course thought the dis- 
turbances at Boston a tempest in a tea- 
pot, the reiterated protests of the colo- 
nial assemblies a petty piece of much ado 
about nothing. The radical trouble was 
that the Parliament really represented 
nobody but the king and his “ friends,” 
and and unreflective 
upon the larger matters it dealt with. 

It was the more certain that the prom- 


was both ignorant 


/ 
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ises of accommodation am 
stitutional reform which ¢he loyalists in 
America so freely and cCarnestly made 
would be 


and that exasperation 

would follow exasperation. The loyal 

supporters of the government in the colo 
rad 


nies understood as little as did the 
and 


cal patriotic party the attitude 


disposition of the king nd 


The 

over sea had not conceived and 
American 
regard to. the 
They did not know 


men with whom they were dealing 
could 
conceive the 


not 


point of View 
with matters in dispute, 


Mr. 


them that the 


whereof Burke 
told 
had 


\ irtual 


when he 


spoke 


colonial assemblies been suffered 


to grow into a independence 


of Parliament, and had become in 
fact, whatever lawyers might say, co 
ordinated with it in every matter which 
concerned the internal administration of 
the colonies: 
to ask or expect the colonists to 


accept 
which 


Mr. 


Was hot 


any other view of the law than that 
accorded with long-established fact. 
Burke admitted that his theory 
for the strict 


a theory lawver: it was a 


theory for statesme n, for whom fact 


must 
often take precedence of law. But the 
men he addressed were strict legists ind 


not statesmen. There could be no under 


standing between the two sides of the 


water; and the lovalists who counselled 


submission, if only for a time, to the 
authority of the ministers were certain 
to be rejected among their own people. 


The spirit of American affairs was with 
the and 
more and more as t 
It thickened fast enough, 
broke before men were aware how near it 
While winter held (1774-5), affairs 


evervw here 


would be with them 
he quarrel thickened 


patriots, 


was, 
grew dark 
Massachusetts, where Gage’s 
waited at Boston. 
colony from Maine to the 
the end of 1774 the Ear 
ported to the government, from Vir- 


only in 
troops 


ginia, that every county was “ arming 
a company of men for the avowed pur- 
pose of prot eting their committees,” and 


that his own power of control was gone. 
“There is not a justice of peace in 
ck elare that 


a committee-man 


ginia,” he acts except as 
him the 


affairs 


and it gave 
the 
were taking because “ men of fortune 


graver concern to see turn 


and 
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and that it was now too late 
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the 


counsels 


nee join d equally 


with the low 


in the measures resort 


ob him of at 


south and 


were 


against the government in 


good 


reason to d 


a bare major 


heir | 
nv at thei 


South Carolina, f 


as hot as Bost 


divided. 


ithority. 


north of Virgini: 
Those vho led 
North Carolin: 


oubt whet 
tv of the 


ack, 


n against 


vas full of warm, aggres 


h Supporters of the 
The 


, every one 


rural 


Quakers whose 


pow 


who ¢ 


lalis 


r no resistan 
r, and of pl 


+ 
1s 


of Pith 


Was much too comfort 


easantly connected with influe 


might have 


note enough 


Keep them in the cool air 
and will not lead. B 


then the n 


her they 


,for all Charles 


the min 


] ] 
were peopled 


very 


ce even to 


ilegmatic 


althy and 
Iphia, I 
able 


ple on the other side of the water 


ish thoughts of breach or rebellio 


seemed, 


religion 


n bad 
opp! 
(sermans 


deal for peace but ver 
‘iples that 


noreove 


and much t 


itial 


from the trouble 
Massachusetts 1 
r of those wh 
ut they ere 


. and as quick to act. Bs 
June, 1775, Charles Lee coul 
m Williamsburg, “ Never 
r and concord heard of, nm 

r, scarcely a silent disse1 


ortune to tl 
On the 2¢ 


ond revolution 


met it 


Rich 


and 


1 Cause W 


Mar 


th of 
ary conve 


mond, 


not 


ntion of 


at Wil 


id in it Mr. Henry made his 


7 declaration 


tain. Older 


1 of war 


and more 


against 


prudent 


protested against 


served 


ready. 


ro BI 


I the committe eon the 


his words; 


lis resolutions called, and Virginia was 


CONTINUED. 


mil 
‘vy organization of the colony for which 


est and me: 

To 

had 
had even ople ot 

col every coun 
try-s) 
isters, out 
tive. ts of Pennsy] 

them —— 
a vom 
mischief 1i0n- 

tr! 

Vir 
gil, it were them- 
sclves 

i) accord u 

( 
close of 
write fr 
such vig 
single tr 
tient.” As the men of the several coun- 
ties armed themselves, as if by a commo! 
impulse, all turned as of course to Col 
onel Washington, of Fairfax, as their 
natural commander; and no one was sur 
prised to learn his response. “It is my 
full intention,” he said, “to devote m: 
life and f me - 
the 
Virginia 
individ 
made 
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HE gift horse, which it was once 
thought not quite civil to look in 
the mouth, has having its 
rather unsparingly examined of 


been 


eth 
ate, so far as it has taken the shape of 


free publie libraries. In fact, a general 
largess, of more than royal, of more than 
mperial munificence, to the Seotch uni- 
versities from the same lavish hand which 
its peculiar benefactions 
broadeast over our own land, was critically 
studied by the authorities before a grate- 
ful aeeeptance closed the incident. The 
aceeptance was not indecently delayed, 
however, and the gratitude was of much 
more apparent reality than the misgiv- 
ing, so that we might well believe the 
Seoteh universities had never the serious 


has seattered 


question which seems to have beset some 
American thinkers respecting our gift 
horse, or horses, at a somewhat later stage 
f events. They may have been more 
used to gift horses in Seotland; at any 
rate, they know how more gracefully to 
manage them, and they at least do not 
continue the inspection of their mouths 
after they have got them in the stable. 
To be sure, the Seotch beneficiaries were 
not pledged to such terms relating to 
the eare and keep of the gift horses as 
the American communities, which, in the 
process of time, may find them eating 
their heads off. 


I 


Apart from all questions of polite- 
ness, there were some things suggested 
by the eminent gentlemen who have re- 
cently spoken their minds on the sur- 
plusage of free libraries among us well 
worthy the consideration of the friend 
of books. One of them went so far as 
to ask whether we were not in danger of 
reading too much and thinking too lit- 
tle; and he alleged the existence of such 
overwhelming facilities for reading in 
his own city as seemed to imply the sub- 
mergence of thinking. Not only does 
a publie library, with its local branches, 
freely offer five hundred thousand vol- 
umes to his fellow-citizens, but a sub- 
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scription enterprise, with a system of 
delivery-carts, leaves books for a trifling 
sum at people’s doors, like milk; and 
literature is all but laid on in pipes, like 
water, 

The thing, it must be owned, has its 
grotesque side, and it may have its im- 
moral, The 


its dangerous side. Presi- 


dent of Johns Hopkins University 
thought the present excess of reading 


the nature of a 
vice; and people may be 


something in craze, a 
really eating 
literature as they eat opium, and may be 
as effectively drugged to stupidity with 
the one as with the other; but the parallel 
need not be pushed so far as this to be de- 
plorable, with any one who loves books 
for their refining and edifying companion- 
ship. Whether the victims of the craze, 
the vice, would be thinking if they were 
not reading is another matter, and de- 
mands reflection. In the light of  re- 
flection it is not very certain what think- 
ing is. It is a process so very obseure 
that many of us are apt to think we are 
thinking when we are merely musing, 
or, to phrase if more modernly, mooning. 
The mind often itself to be 
“orbing about” interests of high im- 
port when it is simply “bobulating in a 


supposes 


vacuum,” as Charles Lamb said he liked 
to let his mind do; or was it Leigh 
Hunt? The art of thinking is not like- 


ly to go far unless it goes hand in hand 
with the art of talking, which has more 
and more fallen into the 
mania for reading seized the world; and 
it seems to us it is this which we 
profitably study anew. The trouble with 
people now reading the sort of books 
which no one ought to read is that they 
would not be thinking, unless they were 
talking, when they were not reading. 
These weaker brethren and sisters read 
because they do not like to think by 
themselves—that is, to muse, or moon, 
or let their minds bobulate in a vacuum. 
But hardly any dislikes talking, 
which with such people is really the only 
way to thinking; and if they were en- 
couraged to cultivate the habit of talk- 


disuse since 


ean 


one 
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ing, they would be in a fairer way to stop 
reading than they tried to cultivate 
the habit of thinking. 
I] 
If one were fairly to take his honesty 


in both hands, he would probably be able 
to confess that the influence of any pow- 
erful story on his mind was stupefying. 


What must be the narcotie effect of a 
feeble story only those now devouring 
weak stories by the hundred thousand 


say. It is not perhaps so bad as 


that of morphine; but it may be some- 


ean 


thing like that of cocaine, and far worse 
than that of cigarettes. In this sense the 
habit of reading inferior fiction (for out 
of a hundred readers ninety-nine read no- 
thing else) is certainly a vice, without the 
Yet if 
victims propose to leave it off, to close 


picturesqueness of a craze. its 


the greatest selling book of the year, 
the week, the day, and take to talk, 


there are distinct difficulties in their way 
to reform. What shall they talk about, 
and eventually think about? Until very 
lately, until the popular novels began 
to be so tremendously popular, people who 
were averse to thinking before they spoke, 
or liked to do their thinking afterwards, 
usually talked of the theatre. The new 
play was an easy and inviting theme, 
especially with young people who sought 
the joy of each other’s presence in the 
pretence of caring to know whether one 
or the other had seen it. But it is said 
that now they have changed all that, and 
people not only read the greatest selling 
books, but when they talk they talk about 
them instead of the plays. It is said 
that they often read them in the fear 
of being found out not to have read them, 
and are ashamed to be ignorant of 
what it is, in most eases, an intellectual 
dishonor to know. The ease is hard to 
imagine, but with a strenuous effort it 


may be imagined, and after one has 
succeeded one may realize the vicious 


circle in which the victims of the read- 
ing habit revolve, with little or no hope 
of eseape. If they leave off reading for 
the purpose of talking, as a preliminary 
to thinking, they have nothing to talk 
of except the books they have left off 


reading; and when they have talked these 
over they must begin reading again in 
order to be able to talk of something. 
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In earlier times people used to ta 
largely of religion, and in times not quit 
so early, of politics; but these wer 
ways probably the the eld 
rather than the younger people, whos 
primarily in mind; 
if the vice of reading is to be cured, w 
must strike at its the tend 
mind of youth. They no longer talk 
plays, and they may not talk of books, 
for the remains fo. 
them, then, to talk of themselves; an: 
this they will naturally do if they ar 
of the ages and sexes which satisfy thei 
interest 
of autobiography. 


topics of 


reform we have 


roots in 


reasons given. It 


in one another under the mask 
But autobiography 
can be earried so far as to become itsel! 
a vice, or if not quite that, a bore; and 
the sole refuge from autobiography, i1 
the hard conditions we are fancying, i 
gossip. 


Gossip must really have formed a larg: 
part of the culture of the free peoples o1 
antiquity, who are supposed to have bee: 
talking philosophy and art when the: 
were not discussing the affairs of stat 
They could not have been readers in any 
thing like the modern measure; thei 
education was not merely literary; thei: 
enlightenment was accomplished by man 
intellectual means neglected in our book 
ridden civilization; and so was that of 
the medizval Italians. 

The Southern races were always fond 
of talking—that is, of thinking; and 
they cultivated the cheerful habit ot 
it, rather than the churlish and unsocia 
vice of reading. This was probably fos 
tered by the life of the cloister, to whic! 
in the Dark Ages it was mainly confined 
and it would naturally impart itself t 
the whole life of the North, shut up + 
the long nights of the long winter. But 
wherever the sun can get fairly at th 
heart, it unseals the fountains of talk 
and the gay stream babbles in its beam. 
It has been the belief, possibly the supe: 
stition, of the Easy Chair that in our ow: 
time and country the Southerners talk 
better than the Northerners, because they 
talk more, and are therefore the true heirs 
of the oldest civilizations. They hav 
their defects, which it is not to the point 
here to specify; but they have not our 
foible of over-reading. They talk mor 
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easily, and (we venture the opinion) they 
think more originally. 

Do they talk gossip? Very likely; and 
very likely the tree peoples of antiquity 
and the medieval Italians talked gossip. 
If you will go into an Italian eafé, even 
of the present day, and outstay the hush 
which follows the coming of a stranger, 
vou will overhear gossip, as you may on 
the veranda of a The 
gossip is in neither case necessarily offen- 
sive or mischievous. It is often the dex- 
terous analysis of human character, the 
proper study of mankind, and even of wo- 
mankind, in which the connoisseur of 
his species finds the highest delight, if 
not instruction. 

Good fiction is only an exquisite dis- 
tillation of human facts, which biography 
and history more or attractively 
embody; and all three are gossip de- 
personalized by remoteness of time and 
place. There is no reason why the gos- 
sip which people must fall back upon 
in detault of other interests when they 
reform their vicious habit of reading 
should not be depersonalized to the effect 
of all that is charming and edifying in 
those forms of literature. It is perfectly 
feasible for the gossiper to refine upon 
the earlier methods, to reject crude inci- 
dent and cheap inference, and devote 
himself or herself to the more psychologi- 
cal moments in the experience, or the re- 
puted experience, of his or her neighbors. 
It may be urged that every the most 
intimate fact of life is now exploited 
in the newspapers, and that the modern 
extension of journalism includes things 
formerly left to private comment; but 
it is precisely here that we wish to dis- 
tinguish, and entreat the reformed read- 
er, in turning to talk as a means of 
thought, to save himself by the consci- 
entious avoidance of those things which 
the press makes its indiscriminate prey. 
In fact he must do so if he would not 
lay himself open to the suspicion of 
having read the newspapers, which would 
be almost as bad as reading books. 

We do not wish to imply that reading 
the newspapers is altogether deleterious, 
and we do not understand that President 
Gilman regards free libraries as an un- 
mixed evil. Probably he would strike 
a balance between the Caliph Omar 
and Mr. Carnegie, or would regard an 


Southern house. 


less 
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era of Omarism as little less disastrous 
than what he calls an era of 
ism. But in necessarily speak 
without his authority, and for ourselves 
we can only urge a point against free 
libraries which we think ean be fairly 
made. It seems to us that there is small 
use or sense in purveying gratis all the 
new books, as the appear to 
do, without apparent criticism, or with 
worse than none. The best criticism, 
the criticism of time, they quite re- 
ject. But why might not the libraries 
beneficially make it a rule not to supply 
any book less than a year old? Time 
would sift the mass of literature 
so that only the finer and more precious 
particles would and would give 
a just protection to the authors and pub- 
lishers whose industry is most injured 
by the libraries. These buy a few copies 
of a good book, which by very reason 


Carnegie- 
this we 


libraries 


Vast 


pass, 


of its goodness must have a scanty sale, 
and still further restrict its meagre profits 
by offering it free to those who, if they 
love it, might make a struggle to get 
together money enough to buy it. In 
our generous indignation at the present 
wrong we are not sure but the free li- 
brary is standing between such book- 


lovers and the plain duty of owning the 
books they love. A book bought is a 


“book honestly come by,” as Mr. Lowell 
said in speaking of the books we used 
to steal; and why should the author and 
publisher have their slender chance of 
living by a good book lessened through 


the pernicious bounty of the free li- 
brary ? 
The free libraries cannot hurt the 


overwhelmingly popular books; the mania 
for these is so great that no library can 
supply the demand; but it can easily 
supply the demand for a good book. It 
might paradoxically, therefore, justify 
itself in offering only the popular rub- 
bish to its readers, and the standard liter- 
ature which has passed out of copyright. 
A book which is by way of being stand- 
ard, or classic, may well be excluded, at 
least till people of taste have had time 
to consider whether they cannot afford 
to buy it and put it on their shelves, 
with their own book-plate in it. But if it 
is hastily thrust, an unsolicited alms, into 
a man’s hand, he will read it, but he 


will think twice before he buys it; and 
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we have been warned how difficult it is 


for the habitual reader to think even 
once, 

If we must be specific as to the new 
books which the free libraries should de- 


lay at least a year in supplying, so that 
the reader shall be obliged to buy them 
himself, we should say, first of all, 
travel and biography, or their synthesis, 
Poetry is a good sort of liter- 
ature to poetry. 
Essays of the delightful quality which 
we still, though deereasingly, receive from 
the now and then a volume 
of literary criticism, should be bought 
than The 
higher order of fiction ought to be with- 
held from the free libraries, in order that 


tor 


history. 


buy, especially good 


press, and 


rather begged or borrowed. 


the reader can enjoy it with due self- 
respect. But the lower order of fiction, 
the variety that sells by the half-million, 
may be unsparingly lavished by the free 
libraries. 
logues, 


Dictionaries, directories, cata- 
metaphysies, theology, govern- 
ment reports, and political speeches may 
be free as air; for, as it is so hard to read 
them, the reader may be driven to talk- 
ing or thinking in sheer desperation. If 
he is a devourer of the greatest selling 
books of the year, he may as well con- 
tinue to read, for upon no condition, 
probably, could he think. 


IV 

The objection to the gift horses urged 
by the eminent divine who spoke against 
them in a baccalaureate sermon is rather 
more sentimental than President Gil- 
man’s. The notion of the president, so 
far as it may be gathered into the pres- 
ent figure, seems to be that in our ha- 
bitual reliance upon gift horses we shall 
lose the use of our legs. But Dr. Grant 
feels it unseemly that we should accept 
a gift upon the condition that it 
shall bear the name of the giver so bold- 
ly inscribed upon its barrel that the way- 
faring man cannot err therein; or, in 
less metaphorical terms, that the giver’s 
shall figure upon each free 


horse 


hame 


brary founded by him. 

The objection is not merely sentiment- 
al, or at least it may be supported by the 
argument that with a Hall of Fame al- 
ready provided for housing the memories 
of eminent citizens intending immortal- 
ity, it is superfluous to carve the name 
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upon a public building, 
though he may have given the building. 
What is a Hall of Fame for? With th 
decentralization of the Hall of Fame. 
as the Easy Chair imagined it last 
month, and its indefinite reproduction 
at the State capitals and county-seats, 
measure of celebrity must result which 
should satisfy the ambition of the most 
avid giver of labelled libraries. 

Dr. Grant, being promptly interviewed 


of one even 


as to what he meant by his sermon, is 
reported to have said that he believed 
libraries should be founded at thi 
public expense out of the taxes paid by 
all the citizens. He believed, if we may 
trust the interviewer, that “the men in 
overalls ” who read the books in the Bos 
ton Public Library take a just pride in 
the fact that it was built partly out ot 
their overalls pockets; and there is 

great deal of probability in this. For 
much the same the authors and 
publishers whose books are supplied gra 
tis to people who might otherwise bu; 
them may fitly share the just pride ot 


free 


reason 


the men in overalls; when their books 
are excluded from the Boston Publi 
Library by the Comic Committee o 


n 
Selections, they may rejoice upon selfish 
grounds. 

It should not be forgotten, however. 
that the great giver of gift horses has 
provided for some such pride in th 
overalls men, whose representatives so 
freely accept his bounty. This is 
ditioned upon their agreeing to furnish 
provender from the publie funds in 
definitely. He does not give feed with 
the gift horse; he does not, in fact, s 
much the gift horse as give its 
stable: the rest must be supplied by its 
recipients, and there have not been want- 
ing published estimates to show that 
eventually a public library is a publi 
debt. 

That is ungracious, but if a gift horse, 
or his stable, comes coupled with condi 
tions, it is not so ungracious as if he, o1 
it, came with none. Dr. Grant appar- 
ently disables the giver’s taste; but about 
tastes there can be no profitable dis 
puting. The question is whether fre 
publie libraries do more good or harm, 
and this brings us back to President Gil- 
man and his thesis that we perhaps read 
too much and think too little. It might 


con 


give 
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though here the fact in- 
trudes that those who do not read seem 
not to think much either. Lowell fan- 
cied that “the talk was meatier” in the 
before men’s were “ blinded 
poring over miserable books,” though he 
would hardly have had us go back for 
the meatier talk as far as to the time 
when they could not read at all. We 
how much and what we 
shall read rather than abjure reading 
altogether. The worthlessness of most 
of the books that most people are now 
reading is no proof of the supposition 
ihat there are not as many good books as 
ever. Of good old books there are more 
than ever, for the century lately closed 
was richer in good literature, upon the 
whole, than any other century, or al- 
most all the other centuries. The free- 
library reader could not go wrong if he 
went to the nineteenth century classics, 
and he would come from them not wholly 
disabled from thinking. The same might 
be hoped for him if among recent books 
he trusted himself to such as were in 
great demand after a single year. There 
are, in fact, books now actually in press, 
or issuing from it, which he might read 
with profit as well as pleasure, though 
these are comparatively few; and after 
what we have said we trust the man- 
agers of the free libraries will leave him 
to become their proud and happy pos- 
sessor before he reads them. 


well be, 


very 


days eyes 


are to decide 


There can be, after all, few finer de- 
lights in life than the companionship 
of a great mind at its best, and this is 
what one gets in a good book. One may 
self unreservedly up to it, 
and always be the better for it. Among 
the joys of life it is one of the very 


give one’s 


few which you shall not come from 
“high sorrowful and cloyed,” but al- 
ways strengthened and refreshed. We 


would therefore have it as pure and full 
as possible, and secure from all slight 
and haste. Slight and haste are almost 
the necessary conditions of reading a 
book taken out of a library, whether bond 
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or free. You eannot lie down and ris 
up with it, sipping it slowly before you 
sleep, or sweetly when you wake; or 
lull yourself with it after noon or af- 


ter midnight. You cannot keep it for 
those moments of golden leisure in which 
mood and tense meet to form the perfect 
temper for its enjoyment. You cannot 
richly linger over it and delay, and re- 
turn again and yet again to the feast; 
but you must poorly make it a surfeit, 
and gorge yourself upon it within a given 
time, under penalty of a fine. 

You must do that or you must slight 
it; and was not it superficial reading, 
rather than reading absolute, which Pres- 
ident Gilman meant to mis- 
chief? The free libraries tempt us to 
read too much, and oblige us to read too 
hastily; and herein the harm lies. We 
are in danger through them of spoiling 


accuse of 


our literary digestion, and of becoming 
a nation of mental dyspeptics. Our ex- 
cessive may be a vice, or a 
mania; it is certainly a disease. 

The way to health is through the own- 
ership of the books we read, and books 
are now so cheap that hardly any one 
who really loves them need deny himself 
the fine rapture of feeling them his. 
A book borrowed, whether from a public 
or a private source, is always a burden. 
You must think about returning it, un- 
der penalty of money or remorse. But 
a book bought is a liberation of the soul 
from all sordid anxieties concerning it, 
and an enlargement of mind such as 
a borrowed book can never be. If you 
borrow books you are in danger of bor- 
rowing more than you ean read; but 
you are never in danger of buying more 
books than you can read, unless you 
buy them for show, in which case you 
cannot really own them; for 
this peculiarity in the ownership of 
books, that the purchase is not 
pleted till you have read them. 


reading 


there is 


com- 
Then, 


when you have them in your heart and 
your head, you may put them on your 
shelf,secure that whatever misfortune be- 
falls you, your property in them cannot 
be wholly alienated. 


Editur’s 


I 
ROM Mr. Frederie Harrison’s Remi- 
niscences of George Eliot, pub- 
lished in this number, we obtain 


an interesting view of that illustrious wo- 
attitude toward philosophy and 
art, and toward her own work. 

Mr. Harrison intimately 
George Eliot came to be associated with 
the Positivist movement in England 
through her acquaintance with Richard 
Congreve and Mr. Lewes; and he notes 
that much of her correspondence with 
himself turned upon her interest in the 
views of Comte, of whose works she was 
a careful reader. At that time—in the 
late ftifties—the Religion of Humanity 
began to be a phrase to conjure with. 
In the religious world the Unitarians 
had, in their belief, divested Christ of 
any divinity save that which belonged 
to all men, but had so exalted Him as 
Man that humanity in its ideal possi- 
bilities fell little short of the divine. 
The “ gospel of divine humanity ” began 
to prevail. It inspired Professor Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo, and has had a steady ex- 
pansion in the minds and hearts of lib- 
eral Christian thinkers ever To 
those standing outside the pale of Chris- 
tian theology, Comte offered the basis of 
a faith upon might raised a 
superstructure in which a new philosophy 
blended with a most exalted sentiment. 

But in England the followers of Comte 
were not all such absolute adherents as 
Dr. Congreve. in his Life and 
Letters of George Eliot, had already told 
us that her relation toward Comte’s ide- 


man’s 


shows how 


since. 


which be 


( ‘ross, 


al was that of a “limited adherence.” 
This statement Mr. Harrison now con- 
firms. As to his own attitude, he says 
that in 1869 he did not at all accept 


Comte’s idea of a Religion of Humanity, 
and that although he has since come to 
adopt it, he has not received it as have 
some followers of Comte, who wish to 
treat his writings as having a sort of 
verbal inspiration. 

Even at the earlier period (1869) George 
Eliot seems to have been far behind Mr. 
Harrison in to this ideal. 
While her in “O may I 


devotion 
in poetry, 


as 


Study. 


join the choir invisible,” there was some 
times shown an ardent sympathy with it, 
she resisted any domination by it over 
her fiction; and in this resistance is shown 
how fully master of her art 
Her reply to Mr. Harrison’s suggestion 


she was 
that she should use her great power of 
imagination to depict in a novel an ideal 
state of industrial life is an important 
contribution to the philosophy of art. 
She shrank instinctively from any Uto 
pia in which there was danger that “ the 
picture might lapse into the diagram.” 

The artist’s appeal is to the imagina- 
tion, and through that to the sensibility. 
Primarily, indeed, the artistie motif has 
its ground in human sensibility, just as 
it has there its ultimate response. There 
may be, wholly outside the limitations 
of art, this ground and this ultimate 
response; the excellence of form is to 
all art essential and indispensable; but, 
whatever the formal excellence, the poem, 
the painting, the statue, the musical com 
position, the novel, which has not ground 
and lodgement in human sensibility is 
lifeless and insignificant; and as sensi- 
bility begins in irritation and disturb- 
ance, so its highest satisfaction in a work 
of art is through an appeal involving 
other than purely ideal conditions, pro- 
ceeding through pathos and unrest, and 
often, in the final impression, being—as 
in the Niobe and Laocoon groups—but 
an arrest of this procedure, while in 
other cases the discord has full resolu- 
tion. 

As we pass in review George Eliot’s 
fiction, from Scenes of Clerical Life to 
Daniel Deronda, we see how instinctively 
she avoids not only the “ problem novel,” 
but also the purely mental appeal. She 
was too vital ever to “let the picture 
lapse into the diagram.” 


II 
The comparison of American with 
European culture in President Schur 


man’s recent Commencement address was 
not less flattering to Americans than was 
to be expected. The only novel thing in 


connection with it was his making a 


point of frankly and publicly stating a 


H 
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obvious fact. Even to the 
paratively immature mind of the average 
college graduate the conclusion that in 
some fields of intellectual development 
Europe is far i of 
could not have been a surprise; nor was 
it one likely to challenge contradiction 
from even a moderately intelligent pub- 
ist. The unflattering is 
toreed upon us in the secret sessions of 
our thought inexpugnably that 
keep silence in the forum. No more by 
speech than by thought can we add one 
cubit to our stature. 

Our progress, marvellous as it has been 
during the nineteenth century, has not 
placed us alongside of Europe in litera- 
ture and art. In these fields we have few 
great to present. Scientific in- 
vestigation, as conducted by Professor 
Dewar of the British Royal Society, re- 
quires great endowment, public or pri- 
vate, and abundant leisure; and we can- 
net expect the ripest scholarship where 
there is no scholastic atmosphere; but in 
creative work there is no geographical 
limitation of ideals or of imaginative 
power to conceive and embody them in 
literary and artistic forms. Our short- 
coming must be explained by the circum- 
stances of our development, by necessary 
limitations; and such excellence as we 
have attained is not only in degree what 
these conditions have permitted, but in 
kind what they would indicate, its very 
characteristics being marked by its limi- 
tations. 


very com- 


in advance America 


comparison 


sO 


we 


names 


We are here concerned mainly with 
these circumstances as affecting our lit- 
erature, and from a consideration of these 
we see how characteristically that litera- 
ture has been American, fron Cotton 
Mather to John Fiske. 

Our writers of fiction who have con- 
tined themselves to the portrayal of Amer- 
ican life have had a large field for inter- 
esting construction and striking char- 
acterization; but the world they move in 
is not so complex or so picturesque as 
that which offers itself to European 
novelist. It indeed, comparatively 
barren. Compare, for instance, the mate- 
rial which Miss Wilkins has at hand in 
New England with that which Italy pre- 
sented to Madame Writers and 
artists are themselves affected not 
than their work by their environment. 


a 


is, 
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less 
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Consider the situation of George Eliot at 
the beginning of her literary career, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Frederic Harrison in this 
number. To be associated with the Con 
greves, with Lewes and Spencer and Hux- 
ley what a _ stimulating atmosphere! 
This kind of circumstance is still more 
evident in the ease of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, at the outset had a _ better 
equipment than ever had any American 
literary woman. Compare 
situation at Salem with Goethe's at 
Weimar as to intellectual stimulation, 
to the impressiveness of social 
surroundings and historical associations 


who 


Hawthorne’s 


and as 


as appealing to sense and imagination. 
Make a like comparison of Carlyle’s or 
De Quincey’s surroundings and contacts 
with those of Emerson. Both Haw- 
thorne and Emerson illustrated in their 
circumstances their distinctive qualities, 
and probably for their greatest values 
owed as much to what they lacked as to 
what they had, externally. 

Indeed, it may be said that the very 
barrenness of our American life has given 
intensity to many presentations of our 
literary in prose and_ poetry. 
Poe’s work is an illustration of this kind 
of strength—such as we see also in the 
elder Dana’s poem, “ The Buccaneer,” and 
in such striking characters in fiction as 
Natty Bumpo, Colonel Sellers, Silas Lap- 


genius 


ham, David Harum, and Deacon Brad- 
bury. It is shown also in the distinctive 
traits of American humor. Mother-wit 
counts for much in all our best litera- 
ture. 


Our Southern types of gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, products of the old planta- 
tion system, offered temptations to the 
novelist that were never fully met. Bret 
Harte’s Colonel Starbottle and some 
of the finest characterizations in 
stance Fenimore Wooison’s fiction indi- 
cate the possibilities in this field. New 
Orleans more than any other American 
citv—especially the older Spanish and 
French life—offered picturesque motifs, 
and since the war Cable 
M. E. M. Davis and 
writers, have availed of 
writers before the war 
of their exceptional opportunities. 


Con- 


and Grace King, 
other Southern 
these. Southern 
made very little 


The 


old plantation system, while it developed 
wealth, promoted neither popular educa- 
It continued the con- 


tion nor literature. 


H 
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ditions and atmosphere of our colonial 
life, which produced orators and _ states- 
men rather than writers. 

Our colonial period was longer than 
has been that of our national existence 
thus far, and it had greater social sta- 
bility. With an unhampered industrial 
and commercial development, with com- 


plete independence politically, and with 
a strong bond of community in senti- 
ment and purpose uniting them, the col- 
onies would have shown a more positive 
and vigorous intellectual movement; but, 
even so, the conquest of a new continent 
and the building up of new common- 
wealths would have in great measure ab- 
sorbed the mental energies of the people. 

Our growth since the Revolution has 
proceeded under conditions unfavorable 
to the development, in the highest de- 
gree of excellence, of scholarship, science, 
literature, and art. The government it- 
self has in no way directly fostered such 
development. The temptations to our 
strenuous youth have been mainly com- 
mercial and political. The momentum 
of our rapid and extensive material prog- 
ress has drawn irresistibly into its cur- 
rent the mind as well as the muscle of 
our country. Our nomadic habit, with 
the waste and restlessness incident there- 
to, our monstrous urban development, be- 
traying discontent with the simplsr and 
more healthful conditions of country life, 
have interrupted the physiological and 
psychological continuity of growth so es- 
sential to deep and stable culture. 

We have that eminence in skill, adap- 
tation, organization, end intellectual at- 
tainment which might naturally be ex- 
pected from such conditions. In litera- 
ture and art and in moral tone we hold 
a better position than could be expected. 

It is easy to understand why, while 
edueation has been more widely diffused 
in this country than in any other, its ob- 
ject has been the immediate application 
of the knowledge aequired to material 
ends or to the needs of professional life; 
why we have had a Morse, a Fulton, and 
an Edison rather than such scientifie in- 
vestigators as Hertz and Lord Kelvin; 
why we have had a line of the best practi- 
eal statesmen in the world, from Hamil- 
ton to Lineoln, and no Kant or John 
Stuart Mill; and why, while we have 
achieved that industrial and commercial 


pre-eminence which is at present thx 
main prize of all international conflicts, 
we are not first in literature and art. 


III 
We have just received the following 
communication from a correspondent in 
Melbourne, Australia: 


Editor Harper's Magazine: 

Dear Sik,—An article in your Magazin 
No. CLXIII., December, 1863, Vol. XXVIII 
entitled “ The War on the Coast,” has just 
been brought under the notice of my family 

In the article Captain Hanchett, of th: 
Diadem, who commanded the naval attack 
on Craney Island, is described as a natura! 
son of George IIL., and half-brother of th: 
Prince Regent. This statement is distinctly 
untrue. Captain John Hanchett, of his 
Majesty’s army, was married to Frances 
Pryde at Chelmsford, England, on July 7 
1779. On June 15, 1780, at Low Layton 
Essex, England, John Martin Hanchett, issu 
of above marriage, was born, and it was 
he who, as captain of the Diadem, is referred 
to as the natural son of George HI. Ii 
is to remove the stigma of illegitimacy that 
I ask you to be kind and fair enough to pub 
lish these facts in your Magazine, which ha- 
a large circulation in Australia. 

I have the honor to be 
Yours obediently, 
JUSTINIAN MARTIN HANCHETTE. 
Grandson of Captain Hanchett, R.N 


It gives us pleasure to print Mr. Han 
chette’s communication, and we are sur 
prised to find that the veteran historian 
who, forty years ago, was telling thi 
story of the war of 1812 in these pages, 
should have fallen into such an error, 
though he undoubtedly was only repeat- 
ing a statement previously published, 
and which he accepted on what he be- 
lieved to be sufficient authority. It is 
important that all statements of this char 
acter should be accompanied by a dis 
tinct mention of the authorities on which 
they are based. In the present case by 
such mention the writer would have fixed 
the responsibility of error where it belong 
ed. In general, it has become too much 
the fashion of writers in newspapers and 
periodicals to make statements most im 
portant in their relation to science, lit 
erature, or history without definite ref 
erence to authorities. The reader’s con- 
venience is ignored by this habit no less 
than it is by the lack of an index to a 
book of reference not alphabetically ar 
ranged. 
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DISMISSED the carriage: and as we 


went slowly up the stairs together I 

made a last effort to patch up a reconcil- 

jation. *Won't you believe.” I pleaded, 
‘that I didn’t mean to cut the dance? And 
as for what vou say about Mrs. Van Buren, 
I give you my word—” 

‘Surely we have discussed that enough,” 


said Miss ‘Treeartin. “ You have the 
keys 

Obviously there was no use trying to rea- 
son with her in that humor. I fished the 


kevs from the depths of my trousers pocket, 


a little out of temper. There were two of 
them on a bit of pink string, and their ee- 
centricities and native tendencies had been 


explained to me at some length by Mr. Tre- 
cartin, who appeared to be a connoisseur in 
the lore of the locksmith. 

‘The little generally docile and 


amenable to reason.” he had said in summing 


one 1s 


up: “but the large one is crafty, and may 
give you trouble. If it balks, don’t fuss or 
worry it, but coax, and you may hope for 


the best.” 
The memory of 
to haunt my brain, 


seemed 
a some- 


this conversation 
and it was with 


what sinking heart that | now began to fit 
the crafty key into the outer lock. One must 
keep up appearances, however, and to Miss 
rreeartin | said, coldly: “1 am sorry that 
you insist on our parting in this way. How 
ever, of course it shall be as you wish. It 
was good of you to go with me this evening, 
and it has given me pleasure.” And just 
then. to my unending astonishment, the lock 
suddenly vielded. I pulled out the key in a 
hurry. and in some way the pair slipped 
from my hand, and jangled down upon the 
brownstone just at Miss Trecartin’s feet. 
She stooped and picked them up. 

‘Tf vou will allow me.” I said, with a 
how, “ [ will enter first and move the door 
mat. which seems to be blocking things.” 

Thank vou.” said she. 


[ slipped into the vestibule, 


door a little swing out of the way, and pro- 
ceeded to kick the mat into a corner. It 
seems, however. that the door was extraor- 
dinarily easy on its hinges, and in addi 


tion rivalled the large key in point of crafti 
and it now contrived to go shut be- 
hind me with a sharp click. 

Hello!” T said, and I passed my hand 
over a large part of the area of the door, 
vainly hunting for the knob. 


Vou 


ness, 
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Well, hare don it 


you now,” came 

faintly from the outside. 

“Where is the knob?” asked. 

* What?” 

*WKnob—knob. The door-knob. Where is 

* There is no door-knob,” said Miss Tre- 
cartin. “It opens by a key.” 

‘Where is the key, then?” T demanded, a 
little impatiently 

‘If you wish me to hear you,” said she, 
“you must not mutter in that way. The 
door is six inches thick.” 


I repeated the question in a tone the au- 


dibility of which left nothing to be de- 
sired, 
“On the other hand,” she continued, in- 


exorably, “you need not endeavor to arouse 


my father, who is a healthy but not an un 
wakable sleeper. The key is here in my 
hand.” 

am afraid that cannot help you, 
then.” said. Will you open the door?” 

I heard the key grate in the lock, and 
knew that there was a battle on. <A story 
of Mr. Trecartin’s of how he had once strug 
vled there for thirty-five minutes, and then 
been forced to ring up the cook, now flashed 


before my mind with unpleasant vividness, 
I determined that in the presence of our 
common danger petty differences should be 
buried. 

* Miss Trecartin?” [ said. 

‘Well’ she answered, sternly. And 1 
heard her withdraw the kev for a new 
attack. 

“Can you hear me?” 

‘This is what I want to say: About this 
unfortunate matter to-night, [ shall write 
you a Jetter in the morning, which T hope 


will make everything all right. In the 
mean time our present situation makes it 
beth unseemly and unprofitable for us to 
bandy words. The difficulty is that vou are 
fussing the key teo much. Don't try to 
hurry it along, but take things slowly, and 
coax it as far as possible.” 

*Coax it!” she exclaimed. “1 have coax- 
ed it: T have begged—implored—without re- 
sult. You behaved abominably,” she added. 


Indeed 1 
curlosity’s 
‘You are 


*T hunted every where for 
did. Will vou tell me now, for 
where vou were?” Then, 
jabbing too hard.” 

‘1 strolled into the 


vou, 
sake, 


conservatory to wait 
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for you, and we—and sat down just inside 
for a minute or two 1 was in plain sight 
from the dancing-room You couldn't have 
helped seeing me Phe key is stuck now, and 
wont turn either way 

Phe conservatory! \h! that quite ex 
plains it You see, | had no idea—it never 
occurred to me to look for you there I can 
only congratulate myself on not having been 
so obtuse as to interrupt you.” 

You are absurd,” she said. “* Besides, 
that has nothing to do with vour sitting out 
three dances with Mrs. Van Buren.” 

It was only two | urged “We only 
sat out because she is vetting too stout to 
dance She was a great friend of my = sis 
hate het It is a matter of brother 
\ 

| re Was some duty that vou owed to 
ri she said lam vetting tired of work 
Ing at this key I can't forgive you toi 
locking me out in this stupid way 

“It is the punishment of a just Heaven 
for vour misdeeds of the evening.’ [an 
~wered, severely What you can see in 
that beetle-browed lieutenant [| cannot con 
eive Which way are vou turning it 

“T can’t turn it either way, I tell vou 
t is stuck fast I don’t remember saying 
nvthing about any beetle-browed lieuten 
ant.” 

‘IT met you after my dance had been 
plaved through,” returned, including th: 
encore, You may remember. You weren't 


pleasant enough with the key, or you nevei 


would have got its back up in that way 
Now take it out and make a fresh start.” 

After a pause she responded, can't get 
it out 

Mv heart sank There is nothing for it 
now.” said. but to ring up your father.” 

“He would make it so unpleasant for 
you Was the calm reply, “ that you could 
never respect vourself very much again, | am 
sure 

That can make no difference to you,” I 
said, cunningly, trying her; for | had stud 
ied the door, and had just got a great idea 
‘Ring the bell.” 

* Perhaps there is some other way,” said 
Miss Trecartin 
I smiled ‘There is.” I said 

What is it? 

It is very simple.” replied. There 
has just occurred to me something vou said 
about my not coming here any more Were 
you serious about that’ 

I suppose so said she Then there was 
a pause, during: which no doubt she heard 
me moving about inside the vestibule. 
“What are vou doing in there?” she asked 
at last 

“Merely making a few simple prepara 
tions.” T said. ° With the mat rolled up for 


a pillow, I think IT can pass the night quite 
comfortably 


see”’ said Miss Treeartin Then. 
after a minute, she added, “1 do not think 
| should be insensible to proper contri- 
tion.” 


and she was then 


I said nothing to this, 
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silent for so long a time that I was begin 
ning to believe | should have to give in and 
weakly vield my great stratagem. At last 
she said, with het lips close to the key hole 


There is a man across the street who has 
stopped and is looking over here I am 
little afraid. 

1 had selfishly overlooked the fact that 
she was alone in the street, and now perhaps 
she was in danvei Clearly my place wa- 
by her side 

I shall be with vou in an Instant, l 
said, eagerly ‘Slip the small key undet 
the door, and T will go down stairs and let 
you in at the basement Be quick 

There it comes.” she said, coolly : and } 
ilmost thought that | heard the faint ech 
of a laugl Please do not lose a minute 

I did not Thirtv seconds later | 
wide the basement gate and stepped into 
the open air, half fearing to Miss ‘Tre 
cartin locked in a death-strus With the 
unknown villain. Rather to my surpris 
she was standing just inside the area tlmily 
awaiting me, and smiling alittle 
ously. 

Where is he I said, breathlessly 

‘Gone’ she answered, still smiling 
~You were so slow that I had to handle 
him myself I routed him with my um 
brellal 

Then saw that had been tricked 


struggled to conceal the panting that Is con 


sequent on down stairs four at a 
Nhat was a fib.” said, boldly 
*One can’t spend the night on the stoop,” 
she retorted, with show of truth 


\nd you were so disagreeable about letting 


me om. I got the key out at last. though 
Look She held up oa piece ol hopelessly 
bent metal 
\t least, we are quits,” I returned 
Give me the key and [ will attend to hay 
ing a new one made. I shall mail it to you 
to-morrow, as | am not to see you again.’ 


looked. suppose, expectant 


Miss Trecartin did not observe this, as she 


Was at that moment engaged in going down 
the three stone steps that led to the base 
ment hall \t the bottom. however. she 
turned and smiled slightly through not 
verv Wide crack in the gate. 


* Do you think it is quite safe to mail it?” 
she asked 
There was an electric light two doors be- 
low, and this now threw a kindly light on 
the face which I have long considered the 
most beautiful in New York. I noticed 
and not for the first time—the wonderfully 
frank look of a pair of eves that seemed t: 
teel their own superiority. 

are right.” I said. The 
service is altogether untrustworthy.” 

The crack in the gate had meanwhile been 
steadily growing narrower. This 
pity, as I felt vaguely that there were sey 
eral things that I wanted to tell her. 

* Elsie,” said. 

It was precisely at this juncture that Miss 
Trecartin shut the gate. 


posta 


seemed al 
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Willie 
Willie 


“Oh, my! 


Sympathetic 


doggie barked at 


And Willie said: 


Gough, 


I b'lieve he has the hoopin’ cough 


Almost as bad as I!” 


POULTRY-RAISING IN THE SOUTH 

We are doing a very great deal for the 
mused the Southern visitor, as he lit 
his cigar after dinner—* perhaps too much. 
For instance, a few years ago | 
what interested in poultry. 1 
flock of fowls, but, try as I 


seemed impossible — to 


negro,” 
Was some 
had fine 

might, it 
get ahead it 


in numbers. We never had any of our 
own poultry the table, and seldom 
an egy since | ordered all the eggs set. In 
fact, [ suppose my hens led the most sed 
entary life of any fowls ever in captivity. 
We used to steal the chickens away from 
them as soon as hatched and raise them 


by hand: as for the hens, we set ‘em again. 
My hens got so they could scarcely walk, 
they sat so much. [ think in time that I 
might have developed a breed of hens with- 
out any legs at all, and low and flat like a 
door-mat. invented what called the 
Atkinson Waffle-iron Sitting Hen’s Nest, con- 
sisting of the ordinary nest, and over the 
back of the hen a receptacle like a_ thick 
soup-tureen cover, the under side of fine gauze 
and the top of thick, non-conductive material. 
In this I put thirteen and lowered it 
over the back of the hen, where it fitted pet 
fectly. and above much 
warmth as those below. It was a great sue 
cess, but still mis flock of fowls barely held 
its own. I finally suspected my African fel 


eggs, 


the eggs got as 


low-citizens 
*T will say that 
of colored people in 


we have a very good class 


our city Thev have 
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been much improved morally, and are, | be- 


lieve, generally honest Their taste for fried 
chicken remains, howevei My fowls were 
peculiarly marked as to their feathers, and 


one day | took a quiet turn through the 
neighborhood inhabited by the dusky breth 
ren I quantities 
ot the plumage which had unmistakably once 
adorned my fowls in their back yards. | 
went home and ordered my man to lock up 
the coop at night He did so, but the evapo 
ration of poultry continued. [ bought a 
wateh but the chicken beat 
him, and stripped him of his collar, and left 
him for dead, though he still had life enough 
when | went out to see what the 
about to leap up and grab me by the leg. 
had my spring-gun. On the 
next bill from my family physician was this 
item: * To picking 114 bird-shot out of hired 
man I broke up the sitting industry 
among my hens, closed the coop, and forced 
them to roost at night in a tall tree; but a 
few of them were every morning. 
1 finally boldest plan 
ever and Dixon's 
line, 

“This nothing than to 
send my chickens up every night im a balloon. 
L accordingly purchased a medium-sized bal- 
loon, and had it intlated from the gas-main. 
In the place of the basket I attached a wide 
rope ladder, let the balloon up so this just 
cleared the vround, and my chickens readily 
went to roost on the rungs. I then paid out 
twelve hundred feet of line and fastened it 
to a post. In the morning we drew the bal- 
loon down and found the flock intact. 1 con- 
vratulated myself on having outwitted the 
colored man and brother at last. We repeat- 
ed the operation every night for a week. I 


was pained to see large 


collectors 


dog, 


row Was 


man set a 


$25.’ 


missing 
determined on the 
south of Mason 


conceived 


Was more or less 


had taken the precaution to have my _ re- 
taining line a small wire cable. so that it 
could not be cut. The second night we found 
an African trying to climb it. He had got 
up about seventy five feet. but came down 
rapidly en my man appearing with a wea- 
pon. After this we greased the cable, and 
had no more trouble in that way. Still, I 
keep no chickens now.” 

* Colonel.” said the host. solemnly, “vou 


won't mind, [ hope, if Task vou why?” 

* Certainly not. Everything went well for 
a week, and my hopes were high. I sub 
scribed for another poultry paper and 
bought a dozen hand-painted china egg-cups. 
But at the end of that time a young son of 
Ham, just from school 
tor the higher education of his race, put on 
a pair of rubber gloves at two o'clock in the 
morning, cut an are-light wire in the street 
dragged one end into my back vard, attached 
it to the cable of the and 
sent up a current of two thousand volts 
which paralyzed every last fowl, and brought 


home some sort of 


wire balloon, 


them fluttering down like autumn leaves, 
with two hundred niggers, sir, waiting for 
them! Now what business has a darky, I'd 


like to know, 
electric 


to understand anything about 


Harry V. MarR. 


» 
*) 
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HARPER'S 


THE 

*WELI vo tor a 
Babes 

\ nice little 

And at tive o'clock we'll 


WISE BABEE 


walk.’ said the Wise 


clock- 


back for tea.” 


walk at four 


come 


“Now Babee 
How do 


How do you 


tell to 


hen its 


Babee me 
Poul 


time for 


o'clock, 


tea?” 


you Know W 


know when it’s 


W ise 


four-o clocks 


Babee. 


grow,” 


vou how said the 


where the 


soon as [ see the pretty flowel 
time to go,” said he; 
said he, 


sits up ina 


Its 
When its 
little 


Then Ill know 
And 


Theres a 


o'clock, 


bird 


then 


IVs sings upon the hou 
teal 
bird 


ea Lea tea tea 
hats what the Hout 


1 
That's how I 


Whistles to 
said the Wise 
ALICH 


me 
Babee. 
REID. 


KTLOW 


THE WAKEFUL BEAUTS 


ONC beautiful 
Princess 
The wood 
castle 


time there 
lived in a castle in a 
was dark and 
inaccessible, 


upon a Wits a 
wood. 


the 


who 
dangerous, 
almost and the Princess 
herself lay under a strange spell. A wicked 
fairy, Whom the Queen had offended by not 


nviting to the christening, had decreed that 


the Princess should never wed until some 
one should catch her napping and kiss her 
in her sleep. When the Queen heard the 
curse she only tossed her royal head and 
said: “Oh, that can be very easily § ar- 
ranged.” 

Nothing more was thought about the 
matter until twenty vears slipped 
away, and the Princess was getting on, for 


Then the King, worried by the 
lack ot applicants for the hand of his only 
child, bethought himself of the baleful 
prophec \ and began to throw the blame on 
the Queen 

mv dear’ she re plied, “to be 
sure! It was very clever of you to remem- 
ber it Phat can all be arranged, only you 
should have thought of it Nothing 
like a prize 
this theory the 
and wide to inform 


sooner. 
idvertises contest.” 
Acting on 


messengers tal 


(Jueen 
the 


sent 
most 


distant kingdoms that a Princess, under a 
spe ll, might be found at Castle Dare, En 
chanted Wood: hours, from two to four 

In less time than it takes to tell, the 


Enchanted Wood was swarming with eligible 
princes, and the court-yard of the castle was 
a surging mass of suitors 
Now the 

only had 
time on, 
upon her 

The sleeping 


the stiate dais, 


beautiful, 
anxious as 
had stolen 
alabaster brow. 
one. On 
canopy, 


Princess Was very 
little 
lines of 
and 
Was a 


the 


she become a 
and 


love ly 


went care 
cheek 
scheme 


beneath roval 


they placed a high couch, draped with cloth 
the 
upon it, 


of gold 
As the 


embroidered with roval arms. 


Princess lay the wrinkles 
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healing touch of 
could be fairer. 


smoothed away by the 


nothing 


un- 
CONSCLOUSHess, 


The Queen was jubilant and the King be 
gan to feel some pangs at the prospec t oft 
parting with his daughter. At first it 
took some time for her to fall asleep. as 


accustomed to a 
also 


she Was 
luncheon, 


not 
and 


nap atte. 


because she insisted on 


lving in an uncomtortable position, so that 
her protile only could be seen, that being 
her strong point. After a few days, how- 
ever, the habit became established and the 
first trial was made. 

At a signal from the Queen, a suitor was 
admitted He paused in rapture, but at 
the first step he made into the room = the 
Princess's ¢ ves tlew open, she raise d herself 
on her elbow, elutching the edge of the 
couch, and would have sprung to meet her 
wooer had he not beat a hasty retreat. The 
QJueen followed. assuring him that it would 
be all right he Was pel tect ly aed eptable 
and everything could be arranged: but he 
only repeated that he shouldn't think of 
interfering with a prophie and, mounting 
his nimble steed, was off and away 

With a court-vard full of princes this 
Was no great misfortune The Princess 
promised to do better next time and they 
all agreed that he could not have been the 
right man. But the second trial resulted 
like the first, and so did each succeeding 
one until the ranks of suitors were pet 
ceptibly thinned. The Queen tried every 
thing—padded carpets, compulsory tennis 
shoes, practice W ith the dancing-maste1 
but in spite of every drug known to the 


chemist’s art the Princess would start up 
tense and anxious at the first step of a pos- 
sible suitor, and no one Within kissing 
distance. At last the court-vard was empty, 
the wood silent, the King, the the 
Princess in despair, the nap a mere habit. 
Suddenly a bugle rang. battle-axe 
thundered on the and the elat- 
ter of hoofs rang in 
* Somebody to see 
murmured in her 
for another forty 
ed the protile idea. 
But the Queen 
to the castle door 
hush! She's 
‘(Conscious o1 


vot 


gueen, 


castle gate 
the court. 
papa,” the 
and turned 
She had abandon- 


Princess 
sleep, over 


winks. 


had looked out flew 
with wild cries of. * Hush! 
so unconscious!” 
unconscious, High- 
Princess.” 


the 


your 
want to see the 
‘sh! You 
She must be asleep = 
Asleep or awake,” 
‘IT must the Princess, 
ean be arranged afterward.” 


ness, | 
conditions. 
suitor, 
the rest 


stormed the 
and all 


kiss 


With spurs jingling and sword clanking, 
he strode into the room of state and de- 
livered a heat t\ smack upon the alabaster 
brow. and had lifted the Princess from the 


divan before she fairly knew she was awake. 
The bells of the rang. the King 
drank dee p fo. . the (Jueen ordered gowns 
and plumes and tiaras, but the 
pink and pretty. just gave back the kiss and 
whispered: “ Why, I never dreamed of your 
being suitor.” L. 


castle 


Princess, 


th 
suid he 
tree 
That a 
‘ 


Z 


= 
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THE EDUCATIONAL JERSEY 
From ishing tail to soft de rp fad there’s another on her back 
Ov ther side she wears a map. Particularly big and black, 
fad un» Jersey is to me 
1 /esson geography.—FULLERION L. WALDO, 
. = ee her husband, one night on his return from 
PHI BREAKFAST the office, said, “ Well, have a plan that 
My friend Jones, a lawyer of reputation will take care of Thomas while we are away, 
in the retired New England city where he or, at least, while I am away, so write to 
lives, combines with a philosophic mind a your mother to expeet us at the end of the 
mechanical genius Hence, when his wife week.” 
suggested that it was about time for their During the next forenoon Jones was busy 
annual pilgrimage to her -home in Maine, in the cellar, and at intervals the silence 
it Was an easy thing for Jones to solve the was broken by the harsh ringing of alarm 


all-important question which at once arose 
in the mind of his wife, “* What's to be done 
with 

Phomas, it 


Thomas 


is scarcely necessary to say, 


was a feline. and of pronounced pugilistie 
leanings, Which led him as a result of sun 
dry contests called off in the small hours 
of the morning to return to his home more 
or less distigured. But however altered he 
might be, Mrs. Jones took him to her heart 
and petted him back to life, or, as Jones 


trained him for the next match. 
From this it is easy to see the place that 
Tommy held in the household, and that the 
question of his welfare during the vacation 
Vas most lmnportant one. 

When Thomas vounger he had fre 
quently made the trip, boxed, and consigned 


expre ssed it, 


Was 


to the merey of the express company, while 
Mrs haunted the office of the 
pany and kept the wires warm until he was 


Jones com 


delivered But the time had come in Thom 
as’s life when he was no longer able to 
stand the journey The neighbors with una 
nimity declined the charge. and Mrs. Jones 


had about decided to postpone the trip, when 


bells, from the depths of the coal-bins, as it 
seemed to Mrs. 

\t last Jones came up the stairs, wiping 
his brow, but with the light of victory in his 
eves, and asked his wife to come down while 
he explained his plan for keeping Thomas 
on earth for six consecutive days without 
human assistance. “ There,” he said, 
wife seated herself on the cellar steps, “ are 
six baskets, each with a cover secured by 
a catch. Those baskets represent Thomas's 
meals for the six days that T shall be away. 
Beside each basket, as you see, is an alarm- 
clock set at the hour that he will have the 
meal. One good substantial meal each day 
will be enough for him. IT have left the tap 
to the set tub running, so that he can always 
and in, each basket [ shall place 
one pound of steak, each piece except the 
first surrounded by ice suflicient in quantity 
to keep the meat in a good state of preserva 
tion for the period elapsing before its con 
The clocks will be wound and set 


Jones. 


as his 


vet water, 


sumption 


for the hour of his meals: when that time 
comes, off goes the alarm: this at once re 
leases this weight. which runs back of the 


/ 
‘ja ( 
ak 
| ica. 
‘ 
/ 
~ 
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furnace: the weight falling opens the catch. 
and the cover, which is arranged on springs, 
up, and leaves the meal at dis 
posal.” 

* Hiram!” cried the ce lighted Mis 

if it were not for a corrupt Legislature you 
yeuld be Chief Justice. 

Jones smiled and they went up stairs, 


ilies his 


Jones, 


and 
the former spent the afternoon packing the 


baskets, and the following morning, Thomas 


having been placed in the cellar, the bas 
kets closed, and the five clocks wound. thes 
left the city. 

Jones put in five days fishing, and the 
sixth found him on the train, and at eleven 
that evening he drove up to the house, 


luggage in the hall, and ac 
instructions of his 


had pulled out of the 


dropped his 
cording to the Wite, re 


peated as the train 


station that morning, sought the forsaken 
Thomas 

\s he opened the cellar door he had a 
vague teeling that all was not well. The gas 
flamed up, and a sight met his eves that 
caused him to drop upon the lower stair and 
yasp There was the row of baskets, every 
cover open. The clocks had evidently work 
ed according to his intention, but while the 
meat in the first three baskets was gone, 


that in the remainder was untouched except 


by time, while Thomas lay stretched out 
in front of the baskets lifeless. 

Jones looked at him and pondered. The 
haskets and catches were in working order. 
He examined the weights: there was no 
break. At last a thought struck him, the 
full significance of which staggered him. 


THE 


The beach as it 
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J By the shades of Lord Eldon! cried 
Jones, “ those were one day clocks! 

Jones went up stairs and retired, but as 


he turned out the light. he remarked, a 
slight smile unseen in the darkness touching 
his features, “I 


meal when those 


Thomas had one good 
clocks went ofl 


Bessom 


wuess 


VENERABLE Dr. Thurston 
home in the ma 


MISTAKES OF OUR FRIENDS 


much 
than 


who is 
theology 


more at es of 


in the amenities of social life, not long ago 
Was introducing to a younger clergyman, a 
handsome widower, a former parishioner ot 
his own, no longer young, and extremely 
sensitive to the tact My brothel sid 
Thurston, leading thie lady forward 
While his) face beamed with genuine at 
fection this is Miss Almeda Jennings, one 
of my old sheep.” M. A. B 
THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND 
Lirtte Ina had always lived in the coun 
trv until her parents moved to the seat ot 
the State Normal College Ina was sent to 
the “ Practice School” of that institution, 


where during one hour of each day she was 


taught by members of the senior training 
class \\ hen asked how she liked the school 
she replied, love mi regulat teache 
dearly, but I don’t much like it when thos 


false teachers come inv 


OTHER SIDE 


AS 10 the bathers 


— 
4 
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~ 
t int vd th rue instinct fan artist stez 
k to note the eff 
Puss in Boots 
\ port had a eat. There is nothing odd in And it pleased the cat so greatly, 
that! Though she knew not what. it 
L might slip in a pun about the Mews!) meant, 
But what is really more remarkable. she wore That V'll quote approximately 
\ pair of pointed patent-leather shoes. How it went. 
And doubt me greatly whethei 
ker vou heard the like of that ‘If I should live to be the last leaf upon 
Pointed shoes ot patent leather the tree’ 
On a cat (He missed a point about, “I'd just as 
His time he used to pass writing poems, leaf!” ), 
on the grass * Let them smile as I do now at the old for- 
[ might say something good on pen and saken bough ee : 
<ward! (You see that he had plagiarized, in 
While the cat sat near at Hand, trying hard brief. ) a 
to understand But that cat of simple breeding 
Che poems he occasionally roared. Couldn't read the lines between, 
I myself possess a feline. So she took them to a leading 
But when verses T outpom Magazine 
Ile is sure to make a_ bee-line 
For the door! She was jarred and very sore when they 
showed her to the doo. 
The poet, cent by cent, all his patrimony | might hit off the door that was a 
pent jar!) 
I ght deseribe his course from werse to To the spot she swift returned where the 


Till the cat was sure she 


could, by advising. 


do him good, 
So addressed him in a manner that was 
terse 
We are bound toward the scuppers, 
And the time has come to act. 
Or well both be on our uppers 
For a facet! 
) r boot she fixed hei eve but the boot 
made no reply 
ight sav. It couldn't speak to save 
its sole!"); 
And the foolish bard, instead of responding. 
merely read 
\ verse that wasn’t bad, upon the whole 


poet sighed and vearned, 


And she told him: “ You have gone a lit 
tle far! 
Your performance with this rhyme 
has 
Made me absolutely sick, 
And I’m quite convinced the time has 


Come to kick!” 
The Moral of the plot 
should not 

Is. editors are 


though T say it, as 


often hard to suit 


But also there are times when the man who 
fashions rhymes 
Is a rascal, and a bully one to boot! 
Guy WeTMORE CARRYL. 
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